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^T is abont ten years since this little 
book was published. Some people 
were pleased with it, some treated it 
with contempt, and some critics 
abused it, probably without reading it, for I be- 
lieve that such things are done. The author did 
not trouble himself about the critics. He was 
satisfied if some people were amused with the 
book, and taught something.. All the copies have 
been sold, and as the book is still inquired after, 
the publishers have ventured to reprint it, and I 
have read the sheets. Some new chapters are 
added on Education and Taxation. The author 
knew something of Education by his own ex- 
perience, and he spent some time in reading 
about Taxation in foreign countries and in Great 
Britain. It is one of the subjects which people call 
dry, but every man ought to know what Taxation 
is, and the author has in a short compass done 
what he could to- explain the matter. I hope that 
some man will take his hint, and write a history 
of Taxation, which would be quite as instructive 
as a history of wars, which breed Taxation and 
other miseries also. 



VUl 



I have added a few specimens of the author's 
poetry, or whatever people may choose to name it. 
These little pieces were written by the author 
long ago in the midst of serious occupations, and 
merely as an amusement. Some friends have 
thought that a few of those poems might be 
printed. If they please any readers, it will per- 
haps be those, of whom there are many in this 
country, who are acquainted with the legends and 
the poetry of the Greeks. The last piece seems 
to have been prompted by Horace's Epode, "Beatus 
ille qui procul negotiis," but it is hardly an imita- 
tion, nor did the author write it as a rival to that 
beautiful Latin poem. 

G. L. 
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t ETNQ now put eighty jears of age I 
know that I must soon pack up and 
be gone, bnt I am onwilling to take 
mj d^iartiire without leaving aome- 
thing behind which will be luefnl not onlj to those 
who are livingi bnt to all who maj lire hereafter, 
eren if this world shonld last a million jeara ; and 
I donbt if it will bold out longer. For we are so 
buaj with scratching into the earth and getting 
ont of her all kinds of things and using them as 
fast as we can, and using ourselves too, that I 
doubt if we shall be able to go on at this rate very 
long. Unless Nature, the god of the philosophers, 
is in some waj unknown to ns making amends for 
the waste of her children and storing up new ma- 
terials, we most stop for want of stuff; just as the 
Lancashire mills must stop, if the Confederate 
States won't grow cotton enough for us, or refuse 
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U> H<)U it wli^tt Hki^y K«IT9 grown it, which is not 
vi>ry likoly, or uateas somebody else is good enongh 
W lUivko tioakel>o47 work at cotton-growing for onr 
U;ttoUt» uot fl^rgelluig their own. If Nature is not 
dv>iiig thia» I Oioiiiot see that anything else will be 
leit tbi* her except to make the world over again 
aome da\y and to bring fresh materials up to the top 
by ploiighing deeper. This operation will cer- 
tainly cause a gpreat disturbance and be very like 
what we call turning things upside down. Pyra- 
midsu temples, palaces and cotton milld ; emperors, 
kingK, queens, and popes ; prime-ministers, mem- 
bers of parliament and shoe-blacks will all be 
buried more than forty fathoms deep ; and perhaps 
shoe-blacks may lie above kings, though it matters 
little whether they are above them or below them, 
for even now a king is forgotten as soon as a shoe- 
black, and before he is well laid in his grave men 
are bending the knee before somebody who is 
standing in his shoes. 

These philosophical reflections have long made 
me hesitate about writing this book, for I cannot 
bear the thought of its perishing, after all my 
trouble in making it, either by the general confla- 
gration, which the Stoics predicted more than two 
thousand years ago, or by such a catastrophe as I 
have described in so lively and afiecting a manner. 
It is true that I do think that this terrible cata- 
clysm, if I may be allowed to use a fine word which 
does not express my meaning or any meaning at 
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all — I say, for it is necessary to begin the sentence 
again, otherwise yon might not be able to join the 
first and the last part together, which I am qnite nn- 
able to do when I read most books, I say I do not 
tiiink that this terrible event (I belieye that is the 
proper word) will happen yeiy soon ; and I have 
some doubts whether anybody knows when it will 
happen. I know very well, for I read all that is 
written on this snbject, and indeed all that is 
written on all subjects, as this my book will clearly 
show ; I know that many learned men and graire 
divines, for whom, as I am both learned and grave 
myself, I have the highest respect, I know they 
have fixed the exact time of the end of the world. 
Notice has often been given of the time before it 
came, and after the time was past they have found 
out that they were mistaken, and so very properly 
they give notice again. I think that they do quite 
right, and they should continue giving notice, and 
they cannot fail to be right at last. I think, how- 
ever that those who fix the end veiy soon, as for 
example in the year 1900, or even much earlier, 
as some very learned men do, are hardly consist^it 
in doing this and at the same time in marrying and 
begetting children, and giving in marriage, and 
scraping together gold, and dealing in railway 
shares, and looking after the sale of their books. 
For all which inconsistencies my long experience 
has brought me one general explanation, which I 
shall often apply in the course of this work ; and 
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the explanation is this, that thej do not believe 
what they say. 

I shall certainly not expose myself to snch a 
serious charge as writing what I don't beUeve. I 
shall not make a book for the good of mankind 
and myself, and at the same time talk of the end 
of the world being yeiy near. Without then fixing 
any time for this great event either by interpreta- 
tion of prophecies, in which interpretation I have 
observed that there is not perfect agreement, or 
by prophetic charts and atlases, or by deductions 
of reason or deductions contrary to reason, or by 
considerations on the nature of things in general, 
I have deferred the event, which I still maintain 
to be certain, to a remote time ; remote enough to 
comprise the whole period allowed by statute to 
the copyright of this book, and remote enough to 
allow innumerable reprints in small bad type and 
on dirty paper, with a great many errors in the 
text, and to bring money into the pockets of pub- 
lishers, who don't read and can't understand what 
they recommend others to buy. I have supposed 
a million years as the utmost duration of the pre- 
sent state of things and of all books included. I 
am quite satisfied myself, if this book shall be read 
a hundred thousand years hence ; which, let me 
tell a great many authors who seem very proud of 
their works, is a great deal longer than their books 
will last. 

I do not fear that I am wearying my readers. I 
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know that people can go on reading the duliesi 
books for honrs together, written in a style so 
tedions that they could not be read, if onr educa- 
tion had not been so much improved that we can 
now read anything ; books, in which some unintel- 
ligible idea is drawn out in endless unintelligible 
periods, with arguments as they are called which 
are not arguments, and conclusions founded on 
facts which are not proved and cannot be proved, 
the whole ending in something which contradicts 
the beginning ; periods much longer than this but 
not near so clear, for this is written in good plain 
English, while the periods which I am abusing are 
written in a piebald language, English, Greek, 
Latin, and French ; French by the way more fre- 
quently wrong than right ; Italian, on the increase 
since the battles of Magenta and Solferino ; and 
Chinese and Japanese are plainly on the way to 
join in the medley. For these and other reasons, 
it is obvious, as the philosophical writers and critics 
say when they can't prove what they assert, that I 
may go on a little longer without wearying any- 
bodj except myself. 

If the happy invention of printing had been 
known from the beginning, we might have had 
the experience of men of olden time, who lived 
ten times as long as I have lived, recorded in folios 
without end or octavos endless, for it matters little, 
when a book has no end, in what shape the vo- 
lumes are. And it may be supposed that the ex- 
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perienoe of these aged men would have been ten 
times as great as mine, and their books ten times 
as wise ; bnt this I take the liberty of saying would 
be a very unsafe conclusion. For I am pr^ty 
much of the mind of the Roman emperor Marcus 
Aurelius who says iliat a man who has lived forty 
years has seen OTerything that is to be seen in the 
world. I tiiink indeed that he was only forty years 
old when he wrote this, and that if he had written 
it in the last years of his life, he would haye 
allowed a little longer time for sedng eveiytiiing. 
My own judgment is that I have Uved long enough 
to see all that a man can see in the world, and 
partly for this reason that men after my age see 
very little ; certainly I have lived long oiough to 
hear all that is said and a great deal more than is 
worth listening to. This mention of Marcus 
AureHus leads me to make a remark which the 
reader ought tp bear in mind all through this book, 
and I make it now without considering whether it 
comes in the right place or not, maintaining as I do 
most stoutly, that a good remark is always good, 
contraxy to the opinion of those interested persons 
who speak of a wise saying being spoiled by being 
put in the wrong place ; which piece of criticism is 
bred of mere envy, such persons knowing very 
well that they have nothing to say that is worth 
the trouble of remembering. On the contrary, as 
J have many good things to say, and as they come 
inlo my head quicker than they can run off at the 
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end of my pen, I am compelled to let them come 
as they list, and it is better that they should jostle 
one another a little and come in no order at all 
than that the world shonld lose any of them. For 
I rerily believe, and I say it in serious sadness, 
that big books are written now-a-days, in which a 
man shall not find from beginning to end one 
single clear idea, one remark worth pocketing and 
keeping, or one single fact that he did not know 
before, but a great many false facts, and a great 
many true facts put in a false light. I might go 
on to mention yarious books of this kind, and I 
might even tell their names, if I were spiteful 
enough and if I did not think more of doing good 
myself than exposing those who do harm. But to 
cut this matter short and not to do like so many 
who run away from their subject as if they had 
forgotten it or were ashamed of it, I was speaking 
of Maorcus Aurelius, and of what he said about ex- 
perience. I now say that this good emperor actu- 
ally says what I say that he says ; and so all 
through this book, when I tell the reader that any 
wise man has said anything he may believe that I 
tell him the truth. And I ask him to believe me 
because I tell him so, and not to doubt because he 
does not see an exact reference to each passage 
with book and chapter named, and sometimes 
Qreek and Latin and other languages printed with 
occasional mistakes ; and how much trouble this 
has caused the printer, and whether it has not 
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sometimes almost brought an oath eyen ont of a 
pious printer, I will not saj. Bnt one thing I 
will say — and this is the way of saying a thing 
forcibly — one thing I will say, which is this : — I 
know from my own experience, and my experience 
is the best part of my knowledge, that these learned 
references are as often wrong as right in the bookc 
of all the second-hand dealers in learning ; and I 
say it with great grief, that these poachers on other 
men's lands are not near so useful as old clothes- 
men, for these fellows carry at least a genuine 
article in their bags and have paid for it, be it ever 
so tattered and worn ; and they are very much on 
the increase, I mean the poachers ; and I know 
nothing short of an act of Parliament that is likely 
to stop them, unless people should give over buy- 
ing their books, which I am disposed to think 
would come to the same thing as not allowing 
them to be printed. I have another thing to say 
and then I have done with this matter, and it is 
this, — that the learned authors to whom these 
learned writers of our days refer often contradict 
them, from which comes the conclusion, that our 
fine scholar either never looked at the passage to 
which he refers or that he could not understand it. 
Nothing of this kind will be found here. I shall 
not quote any learned man without looking into 
his book ; and as to my understanding what the 
book says, I trust that no reader will have got so 
far in this address without placing fall confidence 
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in mc. I have already told the reader that I am a 
leaaraed man, »id I am not ashamed of it, and I 
will not deny ifc; and before he has read through 
this book, I hope that I shall have convinced him 
that I am a man of sense, which is rather better 
than being a learned man ; or at any rate if it is 
not better, I will say this, that learning without 
sense, if the thing is possible, is not worth half as 
mnch as learning and sense together ; and lastly I 
earnestly wish the reader to believe, and I shall 
try to convince him of that too, that I am an 
honest man, and I think this is worth more than 
learning and sense together, thongh I think that 
an honest man should have some sense, and for my 
part I would not trust his honesty, if I could not 
trust his sense. I have now done, except that I 
have something to say about the size of this book, 
which I am happy to tell the reader will not be 
large, partly because I do not like trouble, and 
partly because I know how to pack things close 
without spoiling them. I have also a little to say 
about what the book will contain : but I need not 
dwell long on this because the reader himself can 
find out what is in the book, if he will only take 
the trouble to read it. If he is pleased with what 
I have said so far, let him go on, and I promise 
him that he will be better pleased the further he 
goes and very sorry when he comes to the end ; 
not because I have deceived him like many wicked 
book-makers, but because there is no more. I 
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must warn mj kind reader, for if he has read so 
far as this, I am sure that we are friends for ever, 
I say I must warn him or give him notice now 
that if he thinks this is not going to be a serions 
book, he is much mistaken. I have serions things 
to speak of and I shall speak of them seriously, 
though I hope I may say with Horace, beginning 
my first quotation with him, and borrowing for the 
occasion John Milton's translation : — 

** Laughing to teach the truth 
What hinders ?" And again, 

^Joking decides great things 
Stronger and better oft than earnest can." 

Observe the poet says "oft," which I interpret 
" sometimes;'' for though I am fond of laughing 
and joking, I know there are matters which cannot 
be settled in that way. 

Now as to the size of my book, the reader may 
measure it, if he likes, or weigh it, if he cannot 
trust his eyes. I think it is not too big to put in 
his coat-pocket, and if he takes this as a hint 
that he should always carry it about with him and 
turn to it whenever he does not know what to do, 
I commend his sagacity, for this is the very thing 
that I mean. I do not know, though I have 
thought much on the matter, whether I was bom 
with any innate ideas, but if there is one that I 
brought with me into the world and will stick to 
me as long as I live, it is a horror of big books. 
And if I have made any big books myself, or have 
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bad a hand in making them, I sincerely repent of 
it, and I will not do the same again ; though I 
am bold to say, which I beHeve is a current 
phrase, and a very bold saying sometimes, that I 
hope I may be excused for my big books, if they 
are better than other big books, or if my share in 
any of these big books is not so bad as what 
others have pitched into the lump. I have lately 
had a small book recommended to me by a Mend 
in whose judgment I have great confidence. This 
book is entitled the Life and Acts of the Ingenious 
Gentleman Don Quixote de la Mancha. It is 
written in choice Castilian and it has gifen me 
much instruction and amusement. I im told 
that the book has been read a good deal, which I 
can readily believe, and that it has been translated 
into the English tongue, which I do not deny ; 
but I am not going to be taken in by any recom- 
mendation of the translation, for I never yet met 
with a translation of a good back, which I would 
purchase for one farthing, if I could read the 
original. And I say this out of no want of 
respect to translators, who are useful in their 
way, when they do their work well ; and being 
myself a translator, which I confess to my shame 
to be one of the acts of my life of which I am 
not proud, I think that my judgment about trans- 
lations may be accepted as the decision of an honest 
critic. 

I perceive however that I am rambling a little. 
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which I cannot account for except by my habit of 
reading other people's books ; for when I think 
on a thing without troubling myself about what 
others have said, I go right to the point and 
do not stray a hair's breadth from a straight 
line. 

I learn then that this illustrious knight had a 
library of books, many of them folios, and that by 
reading much he went mad, and I think that those 
who read much and think little had better take a 
hint from this, or they may come to the same sad 
end. This gentleman's housekeeper and niece, 
with the aid of the village parson and the barber, 
took the opportunity, while the owner was lying 
in bed to recover from the injuries he had received 
by his foolish pranks, the history of which the 
reader must look after himself — I am coming to 
the practical lesson that we may learn from the 
story; — while he was on his bed I say, these 
friends very wisely burnt most of his big books 
and some little books too, which I have no doubt 
deserved it as well, and walled up the chamber in 
which all this pernicious stuff had been stored. 
Their reason for this act of faith was that the 
books were books on chivalry and the reading of 
them had turned the Don's brain. I do not deny 
that such books are very mischievous and that it 
was right to bum them, and if most of our 
modem talebooks — observe, I don't say all, but I 
do say most — were burnt, it would be a very good 
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thing for those whose brains are tnmed by them. 
But it was not only the qnality of the Don's 
books which did the mischief, but the quantity ; 
and if he had not waded through such a pro- 
digious heap of stuff, he might only have been 
half as mad as he was ; perhaps not madder than 
most people are now who feed on the like kind of 
food, but do not eat so much of it. I can't for 
my part, after long studying the question, see 
much difference between the impossible adven- 
tures of the Don's books of chivalry, and the 
books of many of our story-tellers, except that 
the Don's books were so evidently fictions that 
none but a fellow who was naturally crackbrained 
could have been driven stark mad by them, while 
many of our stories seem to lie within the limits 
of the possible, while they are many degrees out 
of the limits of the probable ; and so the unwary 
are led into a land of dreamy reading, and think 
that they are learning something of human nature 
and human life, while in fact they are only 
deluding themselves with the. follies of somebody 
who knows as little of nature or life as them- 
selves. 

As I shall have a chapter on books I shall say 
no more at present. All that I have said is in- 
tended to recommend my own book, because it is 
little, and to show my great abhorrence of big 
books, which ought to be little books or no books 
at all, and not of big books which as one may say 
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are naturally big, becanse if they exist at all, they 
must be big, hatring in their nature or constitntion 
the element of bigness. As to such naturally big 
books, I would allow them to exist, if a good 
reason could be shown why they should be brought 
into the world. If they are wanted, we must 
take them according to their nature, as we take 
oocoa-nuts for example, husk, shell and all; in 
which I never found anything worth the trouble 
of opening them for except the milk, for as to the 
rest I would as soon eat the hard shell or its 
overcoat as the hard indigestible lining, l^ow a 
little milk out of a cocoa-nut is not much, but 
it is something for those who like it. So we are 
content with a book, if it must be big, in order 
that we may get a little good out of it. But as to 
the big books of all kinds, which ought to have 
been little or a great deal less, or ought never to 
have been bom, I am of opinion that Don Quixote's 
housekeeper should have the handling of them ; or 
they might go, as Horace says, into the streets 
where pennyworths are made up of something that 
somebody wants. 

I had almost forgotten one thing. I may be 
thought to be all on the side of little books and 
on the side of all little books. Heaven forefend ! 
I hate some little books more than big books, if it 
is possible. Some of them are bad by nature, 
naturally, as we say, in their very constitution. 
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All along I have meant to saj that I like a 
little book, bnt I mean a little book which is also 
good. There is one class of little books which is 
w<»n3t of all, little books which are made ont of 
b^^ books, not by any process like distillation or 
whatever other waj there maj be of getting out 
of a thing what is best worth having, bnt in some 
way that I do not understand, not having tried 
my hand at the thing ; and therefore I leave those 
who are skilled in the art to tell their secret, or 
to keep it, which if it is worth anything to them, 
I have no donbt they will do. These books go by 
various names, epitomes, summaries, abridgments, 
handbooks and so on. Big history books are much 
exposed to the danger of being laid hold of and 
converted into little books, which cost the maker 
nothing more than his paper and ink, and a pair 
of scissors, and bring in much profit. These 
abridgments, the great Lord Bacon, somewhere 
in his works, if I recollect right, calls the moths 
of history; and without stopping to inquire 
exactly what he meant, I conclude that he thought 
them to be noxious vermin. Books of this kind 
are made to get the shillings out of little boys and 
girls, or their parents' shillings, which is all the 
same. Some of them discuss in a few pages the 
events of many centuries and the most important 
changes in the course of human affairs, and with 
such an air of innocence and simplicity, and such a 
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positive waj of speaking, that, like a Ijing witness 
who goes on nnoommonlj well till he is cross-ex- 
amined, we are almost persuaded that these little 
books, if they tell ns little, tell us nothing but the 
truth and all that is worth knowing. I have my- 
self, or as I should say if I were writing in a re- 
view, we ourselves have examined and cross- 
examined some of these said books, and we have 
found them to be the most impudent lying wit- 
nesses that ever came under our notice ; and if 
there are any among them which deserve a better 
character, and we hope it is so, we are sure that 
they will only thank us for what we have said of 
the rest. 

I have been carried away by my love of truth 
and hatred of knavery to write so much about 
these books big and little, and especially about 
little books for the plain reason that I would not 
have mine confounded with these impudent impos- 
tors. My book is not big, nor an abridgment nor 
a summary, nor an imitation, nor anything else. 
It is what it is, and those are the shortest words 
in which I can describe it. I ought to say that it 
will be written, like this address, in the English 
language, in which very few books are written 
now, and that it will be so plain that a man of 
ordinary understanding, which I believe is the 
commonest kind of understanding, will be able to 
read it without any dictionary, Hebrew, Greek, 
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Latin, German or any other, or withont asking 
the parson of his parish the meaning of any of my 
words. The words as I said will be English, the 
style plain and simple, bnt not dnll, and the mat- 
ter will be sneh as concerns everybody, and there- 
fore everybody who is wise will buy the book. 
The snbject I will explain in a few lines, for being 
mnch tired with writing this long address, I begin 
to be really afraid that the reader may be tired too, 
notwithstanding my great confidence in his power 
of enduring things much longer and more tiresome 
than this, thanks, as the Frenchmen say, to the 
excellence of our modem education. 

I have done, and now to my work. I shall 
treat of man's life, I was going to say from his 
cradle to his grave, and I think this expresses 
pretty well what I mean; or following Shaks- 
pere's divisions of human life, I shall say some- 
thing on each of these divisions or stages, having 
myself gone through all of them except the last. 
But I am not so ambitious as a great French 
writer who under the title of Comedie Humaine 
designed to present a complete picture of human 
society, or French society rather. I do not know 
if Balzac finished his undertaking. Certainly 
nobody could have done it except himself; and he 
has done a large part of it in such a way as will 
never be done again. My little book is not a 
novel, though it is as true as the best novel. It 
contains a little about a great many things, and 

C 



tS TO MT READERS. 

therein differs &otu those books which contain ft 
great deal abont nothing. 

Qnidqnld agunt homines, ToCum, timor, ira, rotupt.iB, 
OaudiH, discunnB noatri eet brrego libelli ; 

which I leave to the reader to translate, if he can. 
If he cannot, I won't help him. 





OF THE FINAL CAUSE. 

pB ancient philosophers tried and some 
modem philosophers have tried to 
discover the final cause, the end, the 
purpose for which this worid ex- 
ists and all other worlds and all that is in this 
world and in all others. They could not find it 
out, but I have, or this book would never have 
been written. The final cause of all things is 
writing and reading. Writing and reading, it 
may be necessary to remark, stand to one another 
in a certain relation or correlation, but they are 
not co-extensive : they are not strictly convertible. 
Writing is the larger term : it holds more : it is 
more universal : it is absolutely universal. There 
are more infinities than one, as everybody knows. 
There is the infinite of all infinites, and infinite 
subordinate infinites, and so on to all infinity. 
In fact there is no finite, except it be that which I 
am going to mention. 

I said that wiiting and reading are not conver- 
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tible. The real correlative of infinite writing is 
finite reading, if philosophers will only admit this 
new kind of correlation ; or to bring the expres- 
sion within the limits of the limited understand- 
ings of those for whom I write, very mnch writing 
has for its correspondence, according to Sweden- 
borg's doctrine, some reading, it may be little or 
much. If all writing were followed by reading, as 
all true causes are followed by effects, then the 
publishers would have an easy time of it and all 
authors would be as rich as some are. As this is 
not so, writing is not a true cause nor reading a 
true effect of writing, but they stand to one another 
in some kind of relation, which it would require a 
Schelling to discover. 

As there never was a beginning of all things so 
there will never be an end of all things. When 
we talk of the beginning of a thing, we talk as 
men who know not what they say ; but if we will 
only shut our eyes, and so shut out this world of 
matter which is ever deluding us, or still better, if 
we will only fall asleep, as all wise men do, who can 
afford it, whenever they feel inclined, and then 
attend, if we can, to what is going on in our tran- 
scendental part, we shall easily discover that be- 
ginning and end, time and space, are mere names 
invented for the sake of convenience, in order to 
enable us to find our way and let others know 
what we are about. To use the common lan- 
guage of men, first, because I have no other, and 
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next, because they wonld not understand it if I 
had, I aflBrm that from all eternity things have 
gone in certain cycles, as the Greeks call them? 
and things will thas go on to all eternity; one 
series of things, to use the only expression suited 
to our capacities, will succeed another, and yet it 
will be no succession except to us who talk about 
it as such ; so when I say that writing and reading 
are the final cause of the present constitution of 
the universe, it is plain that I am speaking in a 
finite sense, as a writer and somewhat of a reader, 
and that I do not mean to say that there have not 
been cycles in which men neither wrote nor read ; 
and I could imagine a state of things in which we 
could do very well without either, something like 
that state in which Bramah for an infinite time 
was employed in the contemplation of his own 
infinite perfections. Nor do I mean to say that 
there will not be cycles in which men will have 
another final cause than reading and writing ; and 
I think it is probable that in other worlds at least 
beyond our solar system, there may now be happy 
states of existence in which there is neither paper 
nor ink making, nor printing nor writing nor 
reading nor reviewing, and neither sermons nor 
pamphlets. For I cannot assent either to the as- 
sertions or the arguments of those philosophers, or 
of that philosopher, if there is more than one, who 
maintain or maintains, that these wonderful orbs 
which are hung like beautiful lamps in the sky are 
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put there to light ns only, or to amnse ns with 
looking at them, or in order that we may mako 
maps and catalogues of them, or observe their 
places and motions, and find out our way by them 
on land and sea, for they may serve all these pur- 
poses and others too that we wot not of. I think 
that there must be somebody in them or in some 
of them, who knows that two and two of necessity 
make four and that a triangle has three angles and 
no more. 

All this I have said by way of clearing up any 
obscurity or removing any contradictions that I 
may have been guilty of at the beginning, in the 
human sense I moan it, of this chapter ; and I 
wish all writers would do the same, and after they 
have blundered in the first part of their book, set 
all right somewhere else, as I do and shall do. 
For to use the words of a truly able man, whom I 
once heard deliver a lecture, either I am logical or 
I am nothing ; and as I know that I am not no- 
thing, I am quite sure that I am logical. 

Herodotus tells us of a Thracian tribe whose 
custom was this. When a child was bom, all 
the kin came together and lamented over him for 
the sufferings that he must endure now that he 
had come into the world, and they went through 
all the list of human calamities. But when a man 
died, they laid him in the ground with mirth and 
rejoicing, counting all the evils from which he had 
escaped into the enjoyment of perfect bliss. I can 
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never read this without being moved by the simple 
tmth with which these poor people in a few words 
told the stoiy of human life, and their consistencj 
in rejoicing over the departnre of their brethren 
from a world of tears and tronbles to a better 
world in which they firmly believed. Commenta- 
tors of conrse have nothing to say here, at least 
none that I know : they have more important 
business in hand than to teach people to get any- 
thing good out of what they read. But more of 
this when I speak of Commentators, and I promise 
you they will not come off very welL 

How many thousands daily enter into this world 
over whom those, who have helped to bring them 
here, might and would, if they had as much sense 
as these Thracians, grieve and lament iustead of 
rejoicing. For if their children escape being 
hanged by others or hanging themselves, and a 
certain number will inevitably have this fate, or if 
they do not perish by fire, sword, pestilence or 
fiunine, or in some of the endless ways of destruc- 
tion by which man is carried off, there still re- 
mains a list of sorrows longer, I think, than the 
Thracians could reckon, by which human life is 
made most miserable. Those who escape either 
by good luck or their own care are not many ; nor 
are they the people who feel most for the suffer- 
ings of others. I have indeed known some no- 
table exceptions, men who have had but a small 
share of the sorrows of humanity and yet could 
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shed a tear for misfortune and, what is still better, 
give a helping hand. I think these men mnst have 
been endowed with all the best part of onr nature 
and as little as possible of what we call the bad 
part. So we see some who were bom in high 
place and to great wealth, and yet are neither 
proud nor insolent, nor abuse their riches, but use 
them well. Such men are indeed exceptions, and 
though we know that they have not altogether 
made themselves what they are, they may have 
improved a good material, and for these pains we 
honour and love them. Sometimes too we see a 
man who has risen from a low degree to honour- 
able station and affluence who bears his fortune 
well, but this is rare. It is an old saying, as old 
as Aristotle, and older, that those who rise sud- 
denly to wealth and rank are not such good mas- 
ters as those who have them by a long line of an- 
cestors. There is truth in this, but it is not all 
true, and the same remark applies to all general 
rules about human life. Perhaps the world is not 
growing better at the same time that it is growing 
richer, for in my own experience I never yet knew 
a man who had raised himself in the world, or, if 
you like, had been raised more by lucky circum- 
stances than by his own merit, who was not spoiled 
by it. And here I am of Plutarch's mind, who 
was a good judge of men and manners, and wrote 
the only Lives that we yet have which will always 
be read. Plutarch, who knew this fact perhaps 
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by his own experience and, if not in that way, he 
knew it from the experience of others, raises this 
qnestion. Whether the man who is made insolent 
by prosperity, is really changed by his good for- 
tune, or whether he still is what he was, and only 
shows what he is when he has the opportunity. 
He does not settle this question, because he had 
something else to do when he asked it, and so 
have I. But I know his opinion on the matter, 
and I know my own, which I shall not tell my 
reader, because the answer is of no practical use, 
and the knowledge of the truth in this case cannot 
alter the fact. 

We who are in the world then must make the 
best of it and go on introducing others into the 
same trouble ; and though I by no means would 
discourage marriage, I would warn all those who 
are about to marry that it is a very serious busi- 
ness every way, and they must be prepared to ex- 
pect a good deal of trouble even if they should be as 
happy in marriage as it \& possible to be. I will tell 
them what the Stoical Satirist says, who said many 
good things and better than I can say them : — 

Shall men then wi^'h for nothing? If you ask 
For my advice, allow the gods themselves 
To measure out for us our proper portion ; 
For in the place of what we like the hest, 
The gods will give us what is most befitting. 
Led by a furious impulse and blind passion 
We seek for wife and children; but they know 
What kind of wife and children we shall have. 
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There is no great danger of the world stopping 
for want of a regular supply of children, for the 
supply, if we may call it so, is determined by 
other things more than by the demand. The poor 
at least never fail to add to the stock, and gene- 
rally more than are wanted, or more than can be 
well fed and clothed. But there is a class, not 
the poorest, who for reasons which they know 
best, in certain states of society neglect this 
business, and it was such persons, I suppose, 
whom the Roman censor Metellus Numidicus ad- 
dressed, when he said : " If we could do without 
wives, my fellow citizens, we should all save our- 
selves that trouble, but since nature has so ar- 
ranged it that there is no living comfortably with 
them and it is quite impossible to live without 
them, we ought to consider the permanent interests 
of the state rather than our own temporary com- 
fort." Some learned men, a long time after, who 
had met for social intercourse and mutual im- 
provement and had listened to the reading of this 
oration, said that Metellus ought not to have 
spoken thus, when his purpose was to recommend 
marriage. But one of the company maintained 
that he did right in telling the truth, for if he had 
not done so, everybody would have known that he 
was deceiving them. Accordingly Metellus, who 
was a grave and honest man, told them exactly 
what they might expect, and he trusted to their 
good sense to see that without marriage the state 
could not subsist. 
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I expect then, for the reason which Metellus 
gave, as well as for other reasons which he did not 
mention, that we shall have more marriages among 
those who are better able to provide for their 
children than among the folks who have fewer 
means or none, and that they will not leave this 
important business altogether to the " blind pas- 
sion" of those whom they often look down on 
with so mnch arrogance and contempt. This will 
be the only way of providing a regular succession 
of such boys as those for whose benefit I am 
writing, for it will be plain to any man who reads 
this book that I am making it for others than the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. If I live 
long enough, I may try to do something for them 
too ; but that is not my present purpose. 

I suppose then my young gentleman already 
introduced on the stage, for we know on good 
authority that all the world's a stage, but I do 
not intend to look after him particularly till he is 
breeched and sent to school. What an infinite 
number of books have been written and might 
still be written on the long clothes and petticoat 
period of existence. I think that if I took this 
matter in hand, I should never end. But that I 
may leave nothing incomplete, I will put in a few 
words all that can really be said to the purpose. 

If it is true that if the foundation of a build- 
ing is not safe, the upper part will not stand ; and 
if it is true generally, that what precedes in the 
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order of what we call time determines that which 
comes after and in a manner ont of that which 
goes before, we ought to pay more attention to a 
chUd during the first, few years than afterwards. 
But we do jnst the contraiy, or at least many of 
the wealthy do. They leave the boy to nnrses 
and servants, from whom he receives the first 
principles of religion, morality and philosophy, 
and if this is not a sufficient reason for the 
silliness and servility which often mark the child's 
future life, I can give none ; always supposing as 
I do, that most children have a capacity for learn- 
ing enough to play their part decently on the stage 
of life. One might suppose that if a man goes to 
the cost of taking a house, hiring servants, marry- 
ing a wife and paying for marriage settlements 
and so forth, and then begets children, for which 
purpose he has gone through all this trouble, he 
would at least look after the children when he had 
made them. 

If the father has not time to look after the boy, 
the mother must take him in hand, but I re- 
commend both of them to do what they can. I 
suppose they will see that he is well washed, till 
he can wash himself, that he goes to bed in good 
time and rises early, that lie eats good plain food 
at regular hours, and that he is as much with 
them or the mother as may be possible, unless 
they should think that he will not get much good 
that way, and so turn him over to the servants as 
the less evil. 
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The edncation of the ancient Persians was ex- 
ceedingly simple. The boy was tanght to ride, 
to shoot with the bow and arrow and to speak the 
truth. I approve of the riding, and it cannot be 
taught too soon, if a man would ride well. 
Whether the boy should begin with a rocking- 
horse, a donkey or a real horse may be matter for 
consideration. If it is possible, I recommend a 
real horse, and of course one of a size suited to 
the small dimensions of the rider. Shooting in 
my system will come later, and I suppose that my 
boy when he goes to school will belong to a volun- 
teer coi-ps, be properly drilled and in due time 
arrive at rifle practice. Telling the truth should 
be certainly taught, and if this is done, the great 
question whether virtue can be taught will be 
solved practically. But how it is to be taught is 
the difficulty. A love of truth is the foundation 
of justice and of nobleness of character. In its 
largest sense it comprises every virtue. He who 
loves truth not only abstains from lying, and 
slander and all evil speaking, but he seeks truth 
as the best and highest object of existence. A 
child acquires the habit of being truthful, if we 
can prevent him from lying, for if he never lies, 
he has learned to speak the truth. As children 
imitate those about them, they will probably sel- 
dom lie, if they never hear anybody else lie ; and 
as it is said that servants are sometimes guilty of 
lying and various kinds of deception, for which no 
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doubt they can give snflBcient reasons, it is not 
prudent to intrust too much of the child's educa* 
tion to them. If the father and mother are not 
very exact in the observance of this virtue, I care 
not how little the child sees of them. 

The first thing to be attended to after this car- 
dinal virtue is the health of the boy. If his body 
is not sound and strong, there is no hope for him. 
Even if he should have a good disposition and a 
large capacity, he will make but a poor man, if he 
is feeble and sickly. A few exceptions are nothing 
against my assertion. There are some men with 
very feeble health and great talents who do great 
things by the energy of their intellectual powers ; 
but the mass of mankind possess only moderate 
mental endowments, and we cannot expect more of 
them than plain common sense and capacity to 
learn what is most necessary. Yet these men 
with the addition of good health and strength be- 
come useful members of society and form the really 
ejffective part of a nation, and often rise to the 
highest places. 

The amount that a child can learn well in the 
first eight or ten years of his life is a mere trifle. 
He may learn more in a few months when he is of 
ripe age than he can learn even in the first fifteen 
years of his life. Yet the little that he can learn 
in his early years, if we give him only what is 
suited to his capacity, is the foundation of all the 
rest. If he can leam to read well, to pronounce 
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his own language distinctly and forcibly, which 
most Englishmen never leam to do, and to put 
down on paper the true forms of the words which 
he speaks and which look so strangely different to 
the eye from what they sound to the ear, he has 
done something. This is vulgarly called spelling 
and it is generally taught in a way as absurd as 
many other things are. A child who can really 
write correctly all the words that he hears spoken 
has accomplished a very difficult thing ; for I 
doubt if there is any language in which the spoken 
and the written words are so perversely at vari- 
ance as in ours. I strongly recommend that he 
be taught to write a bold clear hand and never be 
allowed to write foolish copies which only tire and 
disgust him. I remember well a very eminent 
merchant who told me that he came to London as 
a boy with some letters to a mercantile house, 
where he had very little prospect of getting employ- 
ment. He was asked to show a specimen of his 
handwriting, which was much liked. He was 
taken into the house and became in time the chief 
partner, and a wealthy man. He had indeed other 
qualities of the highest kind, but he said that if he 
had not written a good hand, he would not have 
been received. 

There is another matter in which young boys 
should be carefully taught, and that is arithmetic. 
There is no doing without some knowledge of 
arithmetic. Most people can add up a bill, but all 
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cannot do even this well. A boy who is taught 
the first four rules as thej are called with the 
reasons of them, and can apply his acquirements 
to the solution of most of the little problems which 
may be solved by these simple means, has acquired 
a very great power. The four rules comprehend 
more than the ignorant suppose, and a great deal 
more than even those people imagine who have ac- 
quired some practical facility in them without 
understanding the principles by which they work. 
If to this we add the reading of a few easy 
books adapted to a child's age, and some of the 
best specimens of our poetry which are suitable to 
his capacity, I would send the boy to school with 
confidence that he will soon learn more than those 
who go only with a little bit of bad Latin badly 
taught or worse French still worse pronounced. 




OP SCHOOLS. 




ET any man try to imagine how we 
should do without boys' schools. There 
wonld be no peace in the honse, and 
the state wonld be all in confnsion ; if 
we admit that a state consists of families ; which 
I believe to be the tmth. We see then the neces- 
sity of schools, if for nothing else, to rid ns of our 
boys and keep quiet at home. It is generally sup- 
posed that schools have other uses too, which we 
shall soon come to. 

I cannot find much about schools in the ancient 
writings of the Hebrews, though I have looked 
for it. Indeed I am not sure that this people had 
boys' schools. The Gh'eeks and Romans, the 
ancients, as we often call them, had schools, and 
there is frequent mention of them. Herodotus 
tells us of a school of one hundred and twenty 
children in the city of Chios, a town school pro- 
bably, with something wrong in the building, for 
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the roof fell in and killed all of the children save 
one. He does not say what became of the masters. 
Perhaps they rashed ont, when they saw what wa» 
going to happen. This great misfortune was oolj 
a sign that others were coming, for the pious 
historian remarks that the Deity is used to give 
warning when great misfortunes are about to fall on 
a city or a nation. But there was no warning about 
the school, though it seemed a heavy misfortune 
enough. This story reminds me of the learned 
Dodwell, who was of the same mind as Herodotus, 
for he says that it is certain that all things of 
great moment which related to the church were 
foretold to Cyprian in visions ; and yet in spite of 
this fact, the arch-heretic Middleton doubted about 
such things. 

I might add other evidence that little boys and 
big boys went to school in ancient Greece, but I 
spare my readers the proof of what they will be- 
lieve without evidence, and I hasten to the Ro- 
mans, who are always coupled with the Greeks. 
When I say that everybody knows the story of the 
schoolmsister of Falerii, who took his boys out for 
a walk, and betrayed them to the Romans who 
were besieging the town, I only write as people 
now write in the fulness of their own knowledge 
and their ignorance of what others know ; for I 
do not believe that everybody does know this 
story. The Romans who were always generous 
in those early times, when we know so little about 
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them, and yery nngenerons in later days when we 
know them better, tied the 8chcx)lma8ter*8 hands 
behind his back and gave him np to his scholars 
who whipped him into the town. The people of 
Fiderii after snch liberal treatment conld not do 
otherwise than surrender to the Roman general 
Camillns. 

M. Tnllins Cicero went to school when he was a 
bojy and distinguished himself among his com- 
panions, as we are told and can readilj beliere. 
There was even flogging in the schools in Horace's 
time, and he has immortalized the name of Orbilins, 
who laid on with a heavj hand, as some distin- 
guished English masters have done within living 
memoij, but they have not been recorded so far as 
I know in ever-living verse. I am xmable to go 
fortiier into this subject for want of the necessary 
learning, but I note the want of a good history of 
Greek and Roman schools, and place it among the 
things which I desiderate. I recommend the 
matter to the industry of some learned German, with 
a request that he will not be sparing in his refer- 
ences and citations ; and when he has written his 
book, I can comfort him by the assurance that 
some Frenchman or Englishman will make a light 
article out of it, if a penny is to be got by the 
job. 

I must now speak of the Druids, in order that I 
may return to my subject of schools, though the 
reader may perhaps hardly guess how the Druids 
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are to help me ont of the difficulty. But he will 
see, and the hint may be of use to him in making 
his own books. Caesar informs ns in his com- 
mentaries on the Grallic war that great numbers of 
young men resorted to the Druids to learn their 
wisdom, and for better reasons too. A Druid was 
not liable to military service, he paid no taxes like 
other folks, and generally he was free from all the 
burdens which have oppi'essed the unlucky Gaul 
from Caesar's time to this present year. With 
such a pleasant prospect before them many young 
men of their own choice went to the Druid schools, 
and others were sent by their friends and relations. 
I consider it certain that the young gentlemen got 
board and lodging for little or nothing, though 
this supposition requires us to suppose further 
that every applicant was not taken in. But by 
supposing that admission to these schools was 
obtained by "competitive examinations," we re- 
concile the certain fact of great numbers being 
taught in the Druid schools with the necessary 
assumption that the numbers must have been 
limited in some way, if the education was free of 
cost. However this may be, the boys were kept 
to their work, some for twenty years. They 
learned by heart a great number of verses, and it 
is a very moderate addition to Caesar's text to add 
that some of the boys made verses too. The 
Druids could write, for they had the Greek cha- 
racters, which had been introduced into G^ul by 
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the Greeks of Marseille ; bnt they did not commit 
their verses to writing, though they nsed writing 
for ordinary purposes. Caesar suggests two rea- 
sons why the Druids did not put their yerses in 
writing; first, because they did not wish their 
knowledge to be made common : they were rather 
opposed to the education of the common sort, a 
reason which many among us can understand and 
will approve : second, because they did not wish 
their pupils to rely on written words and to pay 
less attention to the cultivation of the memory. 
The great soldier adds this remark, that it happens 
to most people, who trust to what is written, that 
they take less pains in thoroughly learning and in 
strengthening the memory. This short remark, 
as is usual* with him, contains in a few words 
enough matter for a modem essay. . He means 
that the thing which is to be learned, verses in 
ihis instance, is to be committed to memory in 
such way that it will never be forgotten ; he also 
means that it must be something worth commit- 
ting to memory, and I think he means that there 
would not be a great deal of this sort, and so a 
boy would have only little to learn and he would 
learn it well. As to what he says about people 
who trust to the written word, we may apply it to 
those who put down everything in writing, make 
endless notes and collections, and of course can 
neither remember what they have collected nor 
anything else that is worth knowing. This hint 
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abont memory may be worth something, for a real 
good memory is not a natural gift, as it is called, 
though soirie have more capacity of this kind than 
others ; but a serviceable vigorous memory is 
made by hard labour at a thing till it is completely 
mastered, and then the understanding of the thing 
and the memory are one. There are memories 
which retain everything and the worthless more 
readily than the good, as there are appetites which 
stick at nothing that will go down a man's throat ; 
and skins too as I have observed which will lay 
hold of any dirt that is floating about and keep it. 
But I am speaking of a memory which has some 
discrimiaation and has the power of resisting the 
impressions of nonsense. 

These young Druids were taught theology, and 
one of the doctrines was that men's souls do not 
perish by death. They learned a good deal too 
about the motions of the heavenly bodies, about 
the magnitude of the world and of different coun- 
tries, about the nature of things (rather a wide 
subject), and about the power of the immortal 
gods. In fact if their teachers knew anything 
about what they taught, these young Gauls learned 
much more than many of our boys who go to great 
schools, I assume that they could repeat well 
their verses, and spell correctly any word in them, 
which is a vast deal more than many of our 
youngsters can do. 

Those who wished to learn the whole system 
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mor^ completely used to come to Britain, to our 
own favoured island, which was the original sonrce 
of Dmidical learning, as it is now the centre of 
all science and knowledge. The people of Brit- 
tany no donbt conveyed these ardent learners to 
onr shores, for they were the great naval people 
of that day and built strong oak ships and an- 
ticipated modem invention by making iron cables. 
I think we may assume that the Dmid teachers 
of Britain being of greater repute than their 
Gallic brethren were really more learned ; and if 
the Gaul coxdd write, I assume that the Briton 
could write too, and that our ancestors were not 
such ignorant brutes as the ignorant suppose 
them to have been. 

I am now again on British soil where I shall 
firmly plant my foot to wander no more, and I 
shall finish my discourse of schools. 

There are only scanty materials, indeed hardly 
any for the history of schools in Britain during 
the Roman occupation. But there must have 
been some schools, for Tacitus tells us that the 
noble British youth in the time of Agricola were 
instructed in letters, they learned the Latin tongue, 
and they cxdtivated the eloquence in which their 
masters excelled. The Britons learned their foren- 
sic eloquence from the Gaxds, as Juvenal says. 
The Gtbul had originally no lawyer. The Druids 
who had all the learning had the law too in their 
hands. But the Romans transplanted the lawyer 
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to Gallic soil, where the animaL beeama aodiiiia* 
tised, as we tenn it» and it has tinoe tfariren wtnp 
derfollj both in France and England. 

I do not profess to write the history of Bohodki 
because I do not know it, which howerar wj 
readers will consider a Terj insufficient reasGO, 
when thej daily see that people do write ahont 
things of which they know nothing. I haYe zead 
somewhere that Theodore archbishop of Oaoter* 
bnry founded a school in that ancient dty, of 
which I suppose that the present cathedral school 
may be the representatiye. The religioiis honsos 
and religious establishments were the first sehoob 
both here and in other countries, and there waa a 
good reason for it. The clergy had all the learn- 
ing then, and the teaching of youth must have 
been in their hands, for there was nobody else 
who conld teach. Here we see then the principle 
practically established that a place of education 
was connected with the religious system. If a 
man should now set about founding a place in 
which boys should be lodged and taught, he could 
not do anything else than make the teaching of 
some religious system a part of his plan ; and if 
there was a religious system to which the greater 
part of the educated people, and those of highest 
station belonged, he would, if he were wise, make 
that system the foimdation of his school, as he 
would clearly see that in no other way would his 
plan succeed. If he were founding a school in 
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T^liich. boys were merely tanght and not lodged, 
le nuglit omit all religions instmction from his 
»lan and leave it to the parents of the children. 
)at snch a foundation, though it might be useful 
11 large towns, woxdd never have the consistency 
ind unity which are secured by connecting the 
eaching of the school with some religious system. 
1 man may think what he likes about religion : 
le may reject it altogether as a part of useful 
education ; he may say that it is the business of 
)arents to give their children religious instruction, 
f they choose, or to omit it, if they choose, as 
nany would certainly do ; but he will never suc- 
;eed in this country in establishing a place of 
)duoation, if he excludes religious instruction. 
Szperience proves that a state cannot subsist with* 
)ut some religion, and that a state is most firmly 
istablished when the great mass of the people 
xe of the same religion. Now all the states oi 
western Europe are of one religion in name, but 
n fact some of them and particularly England 
contain innumerable sects, who hate one another 
18 much as they hate the Jew, the Turk and the 
ufidel, and till people mend their manners in this 
espect, there is no use in frying to bring them 
ogether. A prudent man therefore who looks to 
he founding of a durable place of education will 
o order it, that it shall be for the use of some 
larticular class of Christians large enough to sup- 
ply it with good teachers and plenty of scholars. 
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but if they shomld not know alreadj, they will 
know now, that Socrates took no money for his 
teaching. To this some clever dispntant will 
reply, Yes, but he did not keep a school. I 
admit the objection, but it is worth nothing. He 
did teach those who chose to hear him talk, and 
if they were good listeners, they would learn a 
good deal from him. But if we must take money 
now for teaching, it would be much better to 
take it for teaching and governing youth, and not 
to take it for something else under the name of 
teaching. 

That would be the best constituted school in 
which the charge for food and lodging should be 
such only as to cover the real cost and no more. 
The other part of the charge should be made for 
instruction and the government of the boys. This 
cannot be done except in a large school, which has 
a permanent foundation, either the gift of some 
liberal donor of past times or established by the 
contributions of liberal men of the present day. 
The possession of an ample building and good 
play-ground is a necessary part of a school, and if 
all is well managed, this may be sufficient without 
any other funds than the annual payments of the 
pupils. 

We hear a good deal of schools called public 
and even of the great public schools. But the 
word public is a mere deception. Public schools 
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exist in some of the American states. They are 
Enpported by taxes and they are for all who 
choose to go to them. These are public schools. 
We hare endowed schools, many of them very 
ridh, and some of them giye free edncation to all 
who choose to go ; at least these are the terms of 
the founder's will in some schools. We haye also 
many schools commonly called private, which men 
and women keep for their own benefit, and some- 
times for the benefit of their pnpils also. The 
difference is this. The endowed schools are per- 
manent, and their success depends partly on the 
heihd master and his assistants, and partly on 
cnstom and fashion. They have the element of 
perpetnity in them, and have been and are most 
valuable to the country. The private school is 
sometimes larger than many endowed schools, 
and, it may be, often better too ; but its life is 
that of a man at the most. There is no other 
difference between the endowed schools and 
others. The private schoolmaster seeks his own 
profit, and so do the masters of our so-called 
public schools. The great profit comes in both 
cases out of boarding and lodging boys, and not 
out of teaching. 

Why shoxdd it not be so, it will be said : it 
cannot be otherwise. Masters must live and save 
something. I say so too. If it cannot be ordered 
otherwise, it must be as it is, and people must go 
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on paying all snms from £20 a jear to £200 and 
more, and they mnst be content with what they 
can get. 

Ask any man if he does not think that the good 
education of his children is the best service that 
he can do them, and yon may be sure that he will 
say Yes. His notions of education may be very 
vague and even false, but he knows what you 
mean and he knows his own meaning. He means 
that hirf children must be prepared in some way 
for the time when they will be their own masters, 
and form a part of that whole which we call a 
political society, a nation. Perhaps he may pro- 
fess some respect or regard for those who manage 
this important business of education, and if he is 
a man of sense he will respect them ; but every- 
body knows in what estimation a schoolmaster is 
held, an honest good schoolmaster, if he is poor. 
For if he is rich, the case is altered, and he takes 
a rank from his wealth which his profession does 
not give him. If he has great talent and ac- 
quirements, he will command some respect by 
them alone, provided he is not very poor. I have 
always been struck with the truth of a remark of 
Montesquieu, who had been in England and 
knew us, I think, rather better than we know 
ourselves. He says, the English esteem only two 
things, wealth and merit. The reader may 
employ himself in finding the explanation of 
this part of our character, if he can, and while 
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he is buBj abont that which he maj never dis- 
cover, I shall employ myeelf in makii^ Bome nee 
of the ingenious rrenclmian's tme observation ; 
bnt for the ease of the reader, and mj own, which 
I always consider first, it will be done in tho 
next chapter. 





OF RICHES. 




ONTESQUIEU also saidr I should 

never be consoled for not having made 

a fortune if I was bom in England; 

I am not sorry for not having made 

one in France. 

I don't care much about the headings of my 
chapters. I put something which will draw the 
curious, and I renounce all title of Englishman, if 
this is not a title that will stop those who turn 
over the leaves of this book. My chapters contain 
a little of everything, and so I shall make good 
what I promised in the beginning, without being 
bound to any order, which I have observed to be 
often only another name for disorder and con- 
fusion. 

I can imagine some careful father who has read 
so far and thought my advice good, I can imagine 
the eagerness with which he will begin this chap- 
ter. He will expect me to show him how his 
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youngster skall grow rich. Poor man ! I am 
going to show him how his dear boy may be better 
without wealth. Shall I begin by quoting Scrip- 
ture to him, for which he professes such profound 
respect ? " Give me neither poverty nor riches," 
said the wise man, and he said well. 

Poverty brings many evils with it, it is true. 
5ut poverty is a relative term. What is poverty 
to one man is wealth to another. A man is more 
than poor, who wants that without which life 
cannot be sustained in comfort, and health main- 
tained. If then I were giving advice to a young 
man, I would say, choose, if you can, some occu- 
pation in life suitable to your abilities and your 
means for pursuing it, and stick to it. Live under 
your income, and always put something by, and if 
you reach a fair age, you will find that your small 
savings will have made you as rich as an honest 
man should wish to be. I should like my youth, 
whom I am directing, and whom I suppose to have 
had a good education, to choose an occupation 
which will leave him a little time for reading and 
self-improvement; or at any rate, to find some 
time for such work, and in this country and 
climate he may easily do it. For three-fourths of 
the year among us a man is better at home after 
his day's work is done than abroad; and some 
employment for the mind gives pleasure and health 
and keeps us from things that bring no real plea- 
sure and injure the health. Some useful pursuit 

E 
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strengthens a man's mind and makes him better 
able to bear the crosses of life. Bnt I say, leam 
something well. Waste not yonr time in idle 
reading, for a great writer says that no time is 
spent with less thought than great part of that 
which is spent in reading. He means of course 
what are called books and papers of amnsemeni 
He wrote above a hundred years ago : what would 
he say if he lived now ? 

As a man cannot always be bnsy with seriotu 
things, he may be allowed to amnse himself some- 
times, bnt if he is wise, he will not indulge too 
much in what is called light reading, so called, I 
suppose, because it may be read without the 
trouble of thinking. Some of this kind of reading 
is however far from being light work. It can be 
managed by boys, who read anything, just as they 
can eat all kinds of rubbish, which a full grown 
man rejects. Young women have a mighty appe- 
tite for tales and novels, and they can find storing 
room for any amount of improbable fiction. If 
this is not one of the reasons for the undoubted 
fact of the great feebleness of most women, I am 
much mistaken. 

I have somewhere read of a traveller who spent 
years in visiting different parts of the world, that 
he might have a stock of experience and recollec- 
tions to feed on when he was old. Those who 
cannot travel when they are young must lay up a 
stock of matter by reading and talking with those 
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who can tell them something worth knowing. A 
man should live when he is jonng, as if he were 
some day to be old. If he does not reach old age, 
he will still have employed his time well ; and 
if he does live to be old, what a dreary time it 
will be for him if his mind is a blank. It will be 
too late then to do what he might have done 
earlier. Old age is often solitary. The wife or 
the hnsband is dead ; children, if there have been 
any, may be dead too or far away, and man or 
woman may be left nearly alone to pass a cheerless 
existence of many years, which can only be made 
tolerable by having some occupation or some pnr- 
snit which shall lighten the heavy honrs. The 
best occupation, I mean the best for the man who 
is occupied, is to be doing something if he can 
which shall be useful to everybody, and that will 
of course be useful to himself. If he cannot be 
useful to others, he must be content with looking 
after himself; and some intellectual occupation 
will save him from that living death which is the 
life of an old age without good letters. 

Wealth alone cannot give comfort in old age. 
It may bring occasional visitors who will eat and 
drink and go away. It may buy the services of 
domestics, but it cannot buy their affection. A 
rich old man who has no occupation but that 
of increasing his wealth runs great risk of sinking 
into imbecility, of which we have notable examples. 

My young pupil then must not think of more 
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than a decent provision for his old age. But 
how mnch mnst it be? I cannot exactly tell 
That will depend somewhat on his habits and 
what he has been nsed to. Bnt if he has any 
pursnits which will folly occnpy him and a few 
friends to talk to, I can tell him that a very 
small income will be enongh. 

Some men begin life with a steady purpose to 
be rich, and if they get their money honesUy, 
they certainly do better than those who have no 
object at all in life. A life withont an object is 
the life of a beast. The money-maker has a 
pleasure in his money, and he may continne this 
enjoyment as long as he lives, with this warning 
that if ho loves his gold over much, he may 
become a despicable fellow, or turn crazy, a 
calamity against which a man who exercises his 
nnderstanding on other objects is quite secnre, if 
he does not carry his labours to the bounds of 
intemperance : for there may be intemperance 
even in the best things. 

There is still another purpose for which people 
scrape together wealth without being very avari- 
cious. They wish to leave a fortune to their 
children, and sometimes to found a family, as it is 
termed, and even to decorate it with a title. 
When we see how often that which the father 
has got together with so much pains is squandered 
by an unworthy son, I do not think that it is a 
great encouragement to fathers to work hard and 
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to save in order that sons maj spend ; bnt it is 
done and will be done in spite of mj advice. . 
Nor do I recommend fathers to leave large 
fortunes to daughters, for this is often only a waj 
of finding some worthless husband the means of 
gratifying his love of extravagant living. A wise 
man can discover no reasons for and he may dis- 
cover many reasons against relieving his sons 
from the labour of working for their living. I 
might also urge the Christian precept of not 
laying up treasures on earth, a precept most 
positive and continually enforced by excellent 
reasons ; but I have never yet observed that this 
precept is respected in the slightest degree, except 
where it is enforced by the law. 

I cannot view a life spent in the acquisition of 
wealth, a life of which wealth is the direct and 
ruling purpose as anything but an existence 
wasted and thrown away. Everybody knows 
that of all the passions that man has, the love of 
money, simply the love of possessing, is the 
strongest. It is cruel, inflexible : it hardens the 
heart, and deadens the understanding. It is the 
most merciless of tyrants to the possessor and to 
everybody else. As to those who are greedy of 
money in order that they may enjoy what they call 
pleasure, that is a different passion. It is the love 
of sensual pleasure, which money will buy ; and as 
such people must enjoy and will enjoy, they will 
do it at the expense either of friends or enemies. 
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iul'.^c liw <ho wild beasts of society, whom we 
.ui\c .^o uuu'h trouble to keep down. Of them I 

IlJI \.>iu\v olmorve that we shall handle them much 
iiunu V\mglily, when we hare learned better the 
duo ^u'opiirtions between crime and punishment. 

I uui K**"*ff ^o *^J ^^ search to the bottom of 
u mutt or which concerns everybody. A man's 
though tif tiro fashioned in a great degree by those 
aUuit him, and those among whom he lives. He 
tiU'iuB certain notions of the way of living from 
what \u) 8C(»s and hears of those with whom he 
asiiiH^iatcH, and also from what he may see and 
Uimr of tlioso with whom he does not associate, 
but- would associate with them very gladly if he 
rv>uM. Now most people will only associate with 
lhuM» whom they call their equals, and thej 
wouhl ^Ijull}' move about among those who think 
thomtiolves their superiors. But what is that 
whii'li th>t<M-mines equality or superiority in our 
biH'it'ly ? It is externals, house, dress, way of 
living-, nnmher of servants and the like. It is 
that which wealth enables a man to surround 
himst>lt' with. Aeeordimxly w*e hear people talk 
in this tuhhion. How mueh must a man have by 
tlu) year ti> make a prxijvr aj>{x^arance and maintain 
his aoeial ]u>sition ? This is said with reference 
to marriage, for a bachelor may live on a very 
small ineiuno and still be received into the circle 
of gentility. Ho must dress as well as the rich 
man who entertains him, tuul indeed he generally 
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dresses better, for he who is really rich has the 
privilege of doing as he likes. The bachelor 
mnst put a good part of his income on his back, 
if he wonld maintain the place which circnm- 
stances have given him. But when he comes to 
&e marriage question, things change. There is a 
certain income without which he cannot encounter 
matrimony, and the amount of this income depends 
in a measure on the means of those with whom he 
has been accustomed to associate. So if he and 
his partner together cannot bring their money up 
to the mark, they must renounce the partnership 
and the pleasures of the proposed union. If he 
has to deal with a money-loving father, I pity the 
poor man. He will be asked what he can settle, 
and I think as things go now, the women too have 
a pretty sharp eye for the business part of the 
matrimonial engagement. K they have lived in a 
good house, dressed well and moved in a select 
circle, as it is called, they are not ready to give up 
all this even for a good husband, with whom they 
must live in a different style from what they have 
been used to. If they like the externals and the 
show better than the possession of a worthy man 
as a husband, by all means let them remain in 
iheir single blessedness, if it is such. 

I have a word to say to old gentlemen who 
have daughters and money. I say to them, if you 
have a grain of sense, marry your daughter to an 
honest worthy man, of good life and conversation, 
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one who is labouring to live by some honest indns* 
try. If you are the indefinite thing called a gentle- 
man, I will admit your apology, if yon will not let 
your daughter marry a man who is defiled by his 
occupation, however honest, and sensible and well 
bred he may be. I will suppose the man, for ex- 
ample, to have an occupation, which is inconsis- 
tent with being a gentleman, as the word is 
vulgarly understood — I hardly dare descend to 
particulars — but I will : I will suppose for ex- 
ample that he has something which may be a shop, 
where he sells something which people want. If 
such a man should happen to be the best and 
bravest gentleman in the country, I will excuse 
the father, if he rejects him with disdain, even if 
his daughter does not. But there still remains a 
large class of poor gentlemen among whom he 
may find a husband for his daughter. I don't 
mean poor gentlemen who do not work or can- 
not work. I mean poor gentlemen who are wil- 
ling and able to work and are doing uses in the 
world*. I recommend rich fathers to give their 
daughters to these gentlemen and to no others. 
Of course I know that my recommendation will be 
useless, but I give the advice, and if they are not 
wise enough to take it, they may let it alone. 

As to those who are rich and nothing more, 
my advice is very short. Secure a gentleman, 
a real gentleman, a poor one of course, for your 
daughter, if you can, and feel very much obliged 
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to him for the honour which he confers on both 
rf you. 

I cannot suppose that my pupil will conclude 
that I advise him to hunt after a rich wife. This 
supposition would be entirely contrary to all my 
precepts. He must not look afber such a wife at 
all. If chance should throw such an opportunity 
in his way, let him look well before he swallows 
the gilded bait. A man who shall marry a woman 
only because she is rich is no pupil of mine. If 
he can love and esteem her for her noble qualities 
in spite of the disadvantage of being rich, he may 
if he is sure of the purity of his own motives ven- 
ture on such an alliance, on one condition that he 
shall still work and make himself useful. But 
the rule for him is the ancient rule, above two 
thousand years old, to marry according to your 
station, which ought to mean your externals, and 
also what Swedenborg calls your interiors, your 
real self, your knowledge, your thoughts, your 
principles of life. Finally, without any disparage- 
ment of the many women of rank or wealth or 
both, who adorn their station, I affirm that now at 
least an educated gentleman may find women 
equal to any in the country among those who live 
after his own fashion, and for that very reason 
better wives for him than those who have lived iu 
a fiskshion, in which he has not lived, and ought 
not to wish to live. The best part of England is 
made up of men who work at something daily, 
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and I advise all men to seek a wife who is willing 
and able to do the work which is proper to her 
sex. If she does not do that, she will only be ft 
bnrden to the working partner, and the more 
energy and manly vigour there is in the husband's 
character, the less will be the love and respect 
which he will finally show her. 

Now I come to my point. I am addressing 
myself to a numerous class of well educated men^ 
who follow some profession or occupation, or 
whatever you choose to call it. I have already 
in a manner told you that you must be married, as 
the Roman censor told his people. It is a matter 
of necessity, I am speaking of course in the 
general. Some few may have no inclination to 
marry, and fortunately there is nothing to force 
their inclination. The state allows them to be un- 
productive citizens, and I do not know whether 
bachelors are subject to any tax now. If I were 
disposed to digress, I would consider the question, 
whether the chancellor of the exchequer should 
tax bachelors or not, but I leave him to settle that 
matter. I have said that men must marry, and I 
prove the necessity by the fact that most of them 
do marry. 

They are comparatively poor, as I assume ; they 
are not rich enough to circulate among those who 
are richer and to live like them. What must they 
do then ? Why, it is very plain. If they can 
live comfortably on a small income, if they can 
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obtain all that a reasonable man really wants, 
pursue their occnpation, read some good books, 
enjoy the company of their wives, and of a few 
friends as well educated as themselves and no 
richer, what more do they want ? 

It is plain to any man that in this country 
people cannot associate with any pleasure, whose 
manner of living is entirely different. The rich 
live as they choose. Let them live so, and do you 
do the same ; and seek not to know more of them, 
unless you happen to have some friends among 
the rich who have as much sense and good breed- 
ing as yourself, and who shall consider your 
acquaintance or friendship worth having, which 
will be a proof that theirs is worth having too. 

What does an educated man, whose mind is 
well stored with knowledge, whose habits are 
simple and cheap, what does he seek by going 
among those who are richer than himself and live 
in luxury, clothed in fine linen and faring sump- 
tuously every day ? I ask what does he seek ? 
Does he expect to find men of higher acquire- 
ments, better character, more generous and ele- 
vated thoughts ? I think not. If he does, he will 
not find them. He will find in the society of those 
who do not labour in any way, the most idle 
frivolity, the emptiest heads, arrogance to those 
below, and servility to those above them. When 
we find a man of rank or wealth, or both, who has 
some good object in life and a cultivated mind, 
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we shall also find a man of simple tastes, and one 
well adapted to be a good companion and friend. 
Bnt even in this case the externals do separate the 
rich and the poor gentleman, and it is a raie 
chance which brings them together as friends. 

Mj young pnpil then, who is an honest, indns- 
tribus, educated gentleman, will be taught that he 
must get his living in some fair way, and seek for 
his associates among men in the same condition as 
himself. He vnll be saving, and prudent, and ont 
of his little he will put by as much as he will 
want if he reaches old age. He will follow la& 
tastes for literary or scientific pursuits, so far as 
his time will allow ; and if he shall gain his live- 
lihood by such pursuits as a teacher or a writer, 
he will make them the business, and they will be 
the pleasure of his life, his comfort in prosperity 
and adversity. He will live happy and he will 
die contented. He will have lived for useful pur- 
poses, and he may be remembered in after ages as 
one of those who have made their own happiness 
and done something for others too. 

But I must settle this matter with Montesquieu, 
or the reader will think that I am one of those 
writers who forget what they are about. When 
Montesquieu said that he should never have been 
consoled for not having made a fortune if he was 
bom in England, we must remember that he was 
bom in France, and in the South of France, and 
he could not tell what he would have thought if 
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lie had been an Englishman. Many Englishmen 
have not made fortunes, though they conld have 
made them, if money-making had been the object of 
their life. Are they all inconsolable ? I hope not. 
I can answer for myself. I suppose he saw or 
thou^t that he saw that a man in England wanted 
more money than in France to make life pleasant 
or even tolerable ; and that was true then, and 
may be true even now, if a man lives in Mon- 
tesquieu's country. But there are parts of France 
now and a large part in which a man will find 
that he requires nearly as much as in England; 
not qnite as much, because French habits and 
iray of living are on a cheaper scale than ours, 
and to some people's tastes more agreeable. In 
France in his day a man of letters, or a gentleman 
by birth and descent had a position, as we call it, 
wluch pleased him. He was a gentleman, and 
nobody denied it. If he was poor, and some of 
the nobles before the Revolution were too poor to 
keep a horse, still he was proud or vain of his 
supposed superiority, and pride and vanity con- 
soled a Frenchman for many privations. It is 
hardly so now, for rank is nothing in France and 
riches are the object of pursuit, and will become 
more so, the richer France becomes, and the fewer 
shall we have of those noble-minded Frenchmen of 
former days, who with some faults possessed great 
virtues. I think that Montesquieu saw that rank 
was nothing in England without wealth, that a 
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man must be rich as well as noble to coins 
respect. I do not know whether he meant in 
passage quoted in the last chapter that the Eng 
esteem either wealth or merit separately, or t 
they require both before they give their estee 
Like many other smart sayings, that of Montesqiiii 
has some tmth in it, but it is probable that I 
himself never took the pains to analyBe ezacd. 
his own thoughts, bnt I will do it for him, having 
by long practice become expert at this mental dis- 
section. The English are supposed to be great 
worshippers of rank and of people in high statdonB ; 
and it is true ; but the worshippers do require 
their idol to be decent. He must not have great 
vices, or at least they must not be notorious. But 
he is not required to have great virtues or great 
merit. If he has rank, he must not be poor, and 
the richer he is, the more he is esteemed ; I mean 
he has all the esteem which those who esteem him 
are capable of feeling. Rank simply in itself is in 
no way esteemed by those whom we call the lower 
classes. I am sure of that, for I have long ob- 
served their opinions on these matters. With 
them wealth or the appearance of wealth com- 
mands respect. They know the value of money 
well : they know the power of wealth, and in 
their eyes wealth is rank. If title is added, the 
thing is certainly made no worse ; perhaps a trifle 
better, but wealth is the idol that they worship. 
Their betters, the middle classes and the upper, — I 
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fun obliged to write as people talk — may have a 
little respect for a poor noble, but it is not mnch. 
To be a proper object of adoration he mnst be rich. 

If anybody shall deny the troth of what I say, 
I say that he does not know England. Afber all 
this, there is something to say on the other side. 
The most ignorant and the poorest can and do 
distingnish between a vnlgar, ill-bred rich man, 
and a rich man who behaves like a gentleman. 
Virtue, merit, are not required in the rich man, 
but he must not behave as a poor man often 
does. He may be proud and haughty. No harm 
in that. It often passes for dignity. But he must 
not be coarse and vulgar like his worshipper, for 
surely the poor man has sense enough not to wor- 
ship a man like himself. 

The better sort of us, I hope, I mean those 
whose minds are cultivated, would value a rich 
man much more, if he had merit : if he were a 
man of science, a scholar, a useful member of the 
legislature, or known in any way for the possession 
of superior intellectual powers and great acquire- 
ments. But if a man is poor, if he is not able by 
reason of the cost, to mingle much with the richer 
sort, I cannot promise him much respect or esteem 
from people generally. The first inquiry about a 
man either directly or indirectly is, what is the 
state of his purse. I have discovered an excellent 
thing for poor men, and I will tell them something 
which is worth more than the cost of this book. 
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I assume that you wish to be respected and €■• 
teemed, that your happiness consists largely in 
what other men think and say of yon, that yon 
live in other men's opinions, contrary to the advice 
of the wisest philosophers of antiqnity, in fine that 
yon are a very incomplete man. I am sorry that 
yon are, but I cannot mend yon. Now I have 
discovered that for your purpose the next thing to 
being rich is to be thought so ; and it may be 
managed in this way very well, without breaking 
any of the Ten Commandments. Live below yonr 
income, or, if you cannot do that, not above it. 
Never borrow money. K ever you are in v?ant of 
money for a time, let nobody know it, not even 
your best friend, for I hope you know by this 
time that those whom a man calls his friends do 
him more mischief than his enemies. This suggests 
to me that I may write a chapter on Friendship, 
not quite the same as Cicero's Treatise ; but I do 
not promise. Pay rcadj-monej for everything, 
which is the best plan ; or if jou cannot do that, 
pay bills punctually. Let not a man ask you for 
his money more than once, and better not to wait 
till you are asked to pay. As to your style of 
living that is not of any importance. Your dress 
should be decent and always clean : nothing more. 
At first your tradesmen and neighbours will sup- 
pose that you are poor ; in a short time, they will 
say that you must be in easy circumstances ; lastly 
you will be called rich, and at the same time 
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isdier fond of money, rather close-fisted : but you 
must not care for that. Put that slight imputation 
on your character in the balance against the opinion 
of your wealth, and it will be nothing. Finally^ 
to prove what a good opinion your friends haye of 
you, they will borrow your money, and if you do 
not lend, they will not like you ; and if you do 
lend and they never repay you, they will hate you ; 
and if you dun them for the money, they will be 
your mortal enemies : and so as I have given a 
direct absolute precept about borrowing, you may 
deduce for yourself a practical rule about lending, 
and you may perhaps find that the rule is not 
absolute, but still nearly so. 

Now every prudent man, I say every honest 
man, for no man is honest who spends more than 
his income, may obtain a little respect by follow- 
ing my rule. If he has any real merit of any 
kind, men's esteem will be increased, if he is sup- 
posed not to be poor. If he borrows, or practises 
fraud of any kind, such as making debts which he 
cannot pay, he will lose all esteem, even if he 
were the wisest man in the world. In this matter 
opinion is severe and just. 

To conclude, if you are rich, you will be re- 
spected, perhaps esteemed, provided you live a 
decent life. You will not be expected to show 
great virtues ; but you must not have great and 
notorious vices. If you are not rich, but merely 
supposed to be, or to be at your ease, you will do 

F 
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Wtrj wdl, ud 70a win receive a. cert^n amoont 
at eztcnuA reapeot in the addresses on jour 
Mtov, the toBobiiig ct hnts, and even dionerB 
QOOMJonKlly Bad inTflnlioiis to festive meeijnge. 
I fiirgot to M7 that fon must sabsciibe to soma- 
thing lomatiinea ; hoi pray be carefal that foa 
iaj 70T17 gift^ out ynU, A little well given, b 
(he proper tim« and {dace, will do more for jou 
than mnoh oainlesa ginng. If you have merit, if 
jva IwTe a few tnmSa who acknowledge it, if tiie 
public who know yon not except by something 
Uut jon hare done, ehall hnre a good opinion of 
jon, Utat JDAj be some comfort ; for though a 
man must not Boek good opinion aa the direct 
object, he cannot, he ought not to nndervolne it^ 
if it follows upon honest and naefol labour. 
Perhaps yon may aek. How- 1 am to know that I 
have merit ? and may I not have merit, and yet 
not all the esteem that I deserve or desire P I 
answer that your question proves that you do not 
understand the matter. If yon have real merit 
yon will know it, and if yon have not real merit, 
yon may think that you have it and you will 
desire the esteem, which yon do not deserve. It 
is a case past my cure, and I believe it is nearly 
incurable ; and l3ia.t is all that I can say. Real 
m^t of necessity, by virtue of the notion itself, 
implies modesty and a consciousness of itself; and 
a man's consciousness of his own integrity, his 
htmest purpose, his labor to attain a good end, 
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id some sncceas in the attempt is a better reward 
tan the opinion of others. If it were not, tell me 
Iiat would be tlie nse of that which we call Con- 





OF STATUES. 



?iHE teaaon why I have a chapter on 
Statues is thiB. I am writing of 
I Luman life and what nrnat and what 
; maj liappeo to man. As certdin Bit 
it is that oat of a large niunber of people .pome 
ono or more will be hanged, bo certain is it that 
oat of some namber greater or lees aome one or 
more after death will have a Btatne. It ia in the 
natare of things that atatnea ahonld be made. 
They were made more than two thousand years 
ago, and I believe the basineaa haa never stopped, 
for when people could not get good statnea, they 
were content with bad, aa we are now. 

At present a bronze statue costs a good round 
sum, and yet I am told that the money allowed to 
the artist is generally insufficient to enable him 
to produce an excellent work ; and this may be 
trae, for I do not think so meanly of onr men as 
to sappose that l^y have yet done their best 
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The timd maj come when we shall find out some 
way <^ maJdng statnes of cheaper materials than 
metal. Perhaps we shall make them of paper. 
That will be a glorious time. We shall all have 
onr statnes, living or dead; and we shall not 
be plagned with these periodical demands for 
subscriptions to statues of men whom we never 
saw, do not care for and are glad to forget. If I 
might give a word of advice to the men now 
living, who look forward to the honor, if it is an 
honor, of being set up in bronze in the highways, 
or in marble in Westminster Abbey or St. Paul's ; 
if I might advise, I would say, leave a legacy in 
yonr will for your own statue. It will save much 
trouble and people will think better of you when 
you are gone, if you cost them nothing. As to 
their laughing at you for looking after your own 
statue, be not afraid of that. There is good 
classical example for providing by will for your 
own monument ; and if a man does really expect 
or fear that he must after death stand in public to 
be gazed at, rained on, or perchance spit on, it 
will be the best thing to empower his executor to 
look after this matter, to pay the artist well and 
to escape from the taste of a committee. The 
Bomans when they set up a public statue did it 
in this fashion in Cicero's time. Servius Sul- 
picius, a great jurist and an honest man, died on 
a mission in the camp near Mutina. His friend 
Cicero pronounced his panegyric in the senate and 



mored Uiat » bvoiuw st»tue of Servins should be 
placed on &b BostTB. The consuls were em- 
powered to inatmot ihe city qnaestors, the lords 
of the tre^Hmy, to make a. contnurt for the etetae 
Hid to pay tiu utiBt There wiu< no bdiu fised in 
tJb* terms at GiMro's motion. Both the mone; 
■md the ohoioe of ilie artist appear to have been 
left to the qnaestOTS, and it is very likely that when 
ihey had fomid their man, they let him hare his 
own way, and did not higgle abont atatne or 
pedestal, as onr Btatoe joblierK sometinea do. j 

Aa in all tiunga bo in this thcrp are degrees. I 
Some men haTe h«en imhronzed daring their 
liA time, hare aotnally seen themselveB beatrid- 
ing horses, hrasen Inen on bmzen horses. Bat 
this is rare. O&era mnat wait till they EU-e dead, 
but they may enjoy the etatne by anticipation, 
and be comforted by the prospect of their im- 
mortality in bronze or marble ; if in no other 
way. Some men must be content with a marble 
bust, and they may get that in their life time, 
either by hiring a man to make it, or by the kind 
attention of friends. In fact they may sometimes 
get it made for nothing, if their name is np in 
the market ; and they may see themselves multi- 
plied in plaister. Plaister is very usefnl in this 
vvf. We see in the big glass honse near London 
many plaister busts of the illnstrions dead and 
some of the not illustrious living ; but it is hard 
to understand how these busts found their way 
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there, unless the living originals sent them. 
After a careful inspection of these plaister heads, 
I conclude that some of them were not placed 
there for their beauty, and that others have been 
admitted merely that the pedestals may not be 
vacant. Perhaps they may some time have' to 
make way for heads that have something in them; 
but in the meantime we may take it for granted 
that as long as there is room, any face is welcome 
there. 

I do not know who first made a statue of a 
man, nor do I care. The Egyptians began this 
business a long time ago. They made statues of 
their gods, and statues of their kings, which pos- 
sibly had some resemblance to the originals. 
They made tiie stone very smooth, and some of 
their statues very big, but the attitudes were 
awkward and stiff, and they certainly did not 
represent the beauty of the human form. I see 
no reason for supposing that the Greeks took the 
hint from the Egyptians, though their oldest 
statues had something of the Egyptian character. 
However, be this as it may, which is I believe the 
proper phrase to help us out of a difficulty, if 
they did begiu by making statues like the Egyp- 
tian, they ended by making them like men and 
women. 

The Greeks began by making statues of their 
deities who fortunately for art were only men and 
women, and they began early. He who wrote the 



Ilmd or ihe sixth book must have eoen a setttod 
Jtatae of Athene, for he deacribes the Trojan 
womeo Ufio^ a handBame shawl on the kneea d I 
' Als goddoHS in her temple. My bnsineaa is not to 
I write the history of pculptiire, and for a very good ' 
i reason, which I need not mentiim. I stick to my 
BnbJQct, which a t^tataes of men set np in pabUc 
plHCBS. After making gods the Greek artist 
came to making heroea. I suppose everybod; 
knows tliat these heroes were not modei-a heroes. 
They were fonnderB of states or colonies, or men 
who had done great deeds, and to be made a hero 
in those days was like being made a saint now, for 
aaint-making is not ended yet. We read of one 
Philippne of Croton, an adventurer, who fell in 
bftttle in Sicily. He was the comdieet of all tiia 
Oreeka of his age, and the people of Segeste boSt 
an herotun or monnment over hia burial place and 
offered sacrifices to him. I suppose ibei, he had a 
statue as other heroes certainly had. 

I do not know whether Phidias or his workmen 
mftde any e^ies of men or women beaides thoM 
that we Bee in liie metopes and friezes of lite 
Parthenon, nor have I yet discovered when the 
Greeks began to set np statues of statesmKt, 
Boldiers and poets. Cicero mentions a statue at 
Himera ia Sicily of the poet Stesichoms, who 
lired in the serenth century before the Christian 
aera ; but it is certain tbat this statne was set up 
a long time eiter the age of Stesichorus ; just as if 
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'wa were now to set up a statue of John Milton in 
London in place of some statae of somebody whom 
nohody knows and nobody looks at. Cicero who 
had a taste tells in few words how Stesichoms was 
represented. It was the fignre of aa old man, 
bent with age, with a book in his hand, and the 
workmanship was supposed, — ^this is Cicero's as- 
^snmed modest way of giving his opinion — ^to be 
most excellent. There is extant a coin of Himera 
oa which this statue is represented, the bald, 
stooping old man Stesichoms, resting on a strong 
staff and reading in a roll. The Greek cities con- 
tained statoes of their founders and of their illus- 
trious citizens, and of their deities. Time and 
barbarism have left us little of Grecian art, but we 
now and then light on a few coins, which preserve 
a feint image of some of the great works of 
antiquity, and our artists might learn something 
from them. It is very disagreeable now-a-days to 
see a man standing for ever on his legs in public, 
doing nothing but stand, and seeming as if he were 
never going to do anything else. Stesichoms, as 
you see, was very well employed ; we may be sure 
that he was reading a good book, perhaps his own 
poems, and so we feel no concern for him, knowing 
that he will never be tired. If a man shall try to 
persuade me that a statue should be nothing more 
ihan tiie effigy of a man standing on a pedestal, I 
shall never be convinced. I would rather see a 
living man standing on an inverted cask, as T have 




wten he waa Bold, not that the sale is 
ft Tnj jdeubiLt iiung to see, but the man produced 
ft JBHoh better efTect thaii many of our etatnea, for 
b» expnuad something tund they esprasa nothing. 
When IJ10 Oreeke did be^n to set np statnee, 
Vbej mnt on at a grevt rate. T have not mculB 1 
list of all the stataes nbich are mentioned is 
■UUAeat bcxAe. I htLve not time for that nor incli- 
Baticni oAex. I recommend the subject to learned 
mad, (rf'«rtu>m there are now ho many that I few 
"iiiej will luO'dly have ibe opportunity of ehowing 
off their laeming, unless somebody cuts out work 
for &uaa, U 1 hope to do. I intreat the man vha 
eluU be ao liirky as to seize my hint first and thus 
secnre an immortal remembrance by makiDg a 
catalogne, I intreat him to note down, so far as it 
can be done, all that he can discover of tho stfle 
and manner of these statnee. Many of them wtM 
bad enough, as we know from ensting samptee ; 
bat there were good statues too. The Bomons fol' 
lowed the Qreeks, and we follow the Bonuuu. 
There was a perfect rage for statues among tia 
Somans. Men had tiiem in their life time set 1^ 
in pnblic. Thej had the bad taste to dress Hiem 
sometimes in a Greek costume. L. Scipio, who 
conquered Antiochna the great, was placed in the 
Boman capitol in a Greek dress and Greek shoes. 
We sometimes wrap a statue up in something like 
a blanket, which the artist I suppose wonld call a 
Boman tog^ On Ubia matter I shall lay down one 
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inyariable rale : either show jour gentleman stark 
[laked, or dress him like a decent Christian man. 
Fhe Romans set up a naked statne of M. Yipsanins 
igrippa, the friend of Angnstns, . and his great 
idmiral. But the statne was colossal, and Agrippa 
s?a8 a deified hero. When we have a man like 
bim, we maj treat him in the same fashiotL 
Britannia's god of war is pnt on the top of a 
pillai*, as far ont of the way as possible : I mean 
the little man who smote the Gkinl at the Nile and 
igain at Trafalgar. I do not mean the big man 
vrho is exposed to lasting contempt on a pillar's 
bop bj his friends, his worst enemies. 

Of conrse jon cannot present jour gentlemail 
stark naked, nnless he was a pattern of perfect 
beaaty, for everybody knows that statues were not 
tnade naked for any other reason than to show the 
perfection of the human form. Nor do we put 
men in bronze or marble for their beauty, but for 
something else, and so it matters not whether they 
irere well or ill made ; and this brings me to the 
important conclusion, that as we cannot or at least 
ought not to make our statues naked or blanket- 
dressed, and as body and legs are merely given to 
& statne in order to support the head, for the legs 
and body might be any legs and any body, would 
it not be wise to be satisfied with the head only ? 
Phis would be a great saying, and though the 
sculptor would get less for a head than for a head 
nith body and legs to it, he would have more heads 
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to m&ke. Tliift ia & tint, which I throw out bf Aft I 
w»7, for the coQEidoration of cominittees who a 
on statDSH, hj which I mean men who ait tog^&a 
to talk about a thing of which most of thera know 
nothing. 

A good bust of ft fine head is really a. good 
thiii)^, and I suppose that a aeuiptor of eense would 
rather be employed on making good busts, if he 
ouald do it, than on making bad statnee. Still I 
know that people will not be satiatit^d with bngts, 
epeo if they should be made as well as the beet 
bnsts of the Roman time, and we have not eqnaUed 
them yet. People will have the whole man, and 
I i^free with thera, if we oan have him made well, 
and lookinf,' as if he were alive. Though a head 
may be a fine work, it is certainly awkward when 
a long row of them is stuck on pedestals, or when 
they are pat on shelrea like earthen pots, ns itt 
former days I hare Been them at the annoal skht 
bitions at the National CMlery. The bust is also 
only suited for the inside of a building or for soms 
exterior ornamentation (I hope that is the right 
word), but a statue will do anywhere, if there it 
room enough for it. 

I shall therefore allow the making of statues to 
go on, because I cannot stop it, and I shiJl only 
require them to be properly dressed ; and if I cao- 
not enforce that role, I shall take my revenge by 
not looking at them, and advising other people to 
do the oBiae, though I believe there is n 
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> ibis advice, for nobody does look at our 
statnes unless thej are so placed that jon 
chance of running against them. What is 
kson that people in London pass some of 
bings continuallj and do not look at them P 
canse thej are black or nglj or both, or is 
ise familiariiy breeds contempt, as the copy- 
ised to say ? Unlike some people -who ask 
ns in their books and leave them nn- 
ed, I shall answer mine. 
b then I say that to most of onr people in 
resent aesthetical or miaesthetical condition 
kers not what an outdoor statne is like, 
an do very well without ifc ; and if it must 
y they are easily satisfied. You may make 
»^e's legs like wooden posts painted black, 
us breeches fit tight to the posts, put him 
Lecent black coat and let him stand bare- 
i doing nothing. Now as to the blackness, 
ickness in a black climate, is that anything 
le of the forms of ugliness P especially if 
fcatue is in such attitude and such a dress 
lere is a stiff hard outline. The Romans 
I do not say always, gilded their bronze 
3, whether wholly or partially T do not 
It would require some skill to do this well, 
might be worth while trying the experi- 
I am inclined to think that it might answer. 
>n made a curious experiment in his bronze 
of the dying Jocasta. He gave to the face 
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the EippciaraDce of a corpse by mi 
with the bronze. This is all that 
we must understand it as we caTi. I doubt if we 
shall have anybody bold enough to try the eiperi- 
ment again. We may conclude so much as tiiii 
from the story, that Silanion did not think that 
the color of bronze was suited to his work. Phny 
Bays that Nero ordered an Alexander by Lyaippos 
to be ^ded, but that as the gilding epoiled &e 
beauty of the work, it was taken ofi*, aitd the 
statue was considered more valuable in this state, 
tliongh the plding still adhered to the dunaged 
parte and to the deep cattinga. It is not said, as 
far as I can find, that Lysippns gilded any of his 
bronzes. He took great pains with all the details 
of his statues, such as the hair for instance, and 
we may infer that he gave them great relief, bo 
that under a liright sua there would be light and 
shade, and the want of color would oot offend. 
Perhaps too he mixed hia material so that his 
I^onze was not made black by exposure. I am 
Snre that it was not made green, like some of our 
statues, which is perhape the worst color for the 
purpose. He used to say that other artista made 
men jost as they are, but he made them as ihoj 
seemed to be ; a remark which shows that he 
knew what he was about. 

When the negroes of Africa have been bronght 
to the same state of civilizatioii as the white man, 
they will make statues and set them np in pnUic ; 
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as we who are white make black statues, thej 

» are black will of course make white statues. 

.*here is a statue in yellowish colored stone at the 

ranee of the Foundling Hospital, London, which 

h. in color, attitude and costume satisfies the 

e. I happened once to see this statue having 

at my way in that dreary neighbourhood, where 

lere is nothing but long lines of parallel tall 

rallfi pierced with holes called windows, and I re- 

oiced at my misfortune, for I came on something 

jrhich I think of with pleasure. I have not asked 

liie critics whether I am right or wrong in my 

judgment, and they may easily know why. 

I conclude that if we had fine statues in our 
public places, people would look at them as often 
•8 they passed, and if a thing that is made to be 
looked at is not looked at, I ask triumphantly, 
irhat is the use of it ? 

Oan anybody say what sin Dr. Jenner committed 
for which he does perpetual penance, not in 
white, but in black, his face black and his hands 
too, seated in the most public part of London, 
fixed to his chair, with no hope of rising from it ? * 
Is this the man whose patient inquiries have well 
nigh rid us of a loathsome and fatal disease ? I 
grant that he ought to have a memorial, if he 
needs one, though I am of Tacitus' mind that the 

* Since this was written, I hare been told that the Doctor 
htt ran sway and hid himself nobody knows where. Some 
ta? that be has taken to the woods and forests. 
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remembrance of a man's virtnea is a better nu 
ment thiTi his figure in bronze or marble; 
CicM'o said well when he told the Roman senate 
in his faneral oration on Salpicinti, that the life of 
the dead rest§ in tbp remembrance of the living, 
Bnt a statue is not nerelj a memorial : it ii 
fihould be a work of art on which we may look 
with pleasure. This seated figure might be any- 
body. I Bee nothing by which I recognize Dr, 
Jonner ; to say nothing of a cow, there is not erffli 
a calf by his side, with the benevolent phyuician'a 
hand on the animal. Perhaps tlie artist had not 
Myron's skill, who made in bronze a living heifer. 
I propose to the scniptors as a problem, what ia 
the best wny of treating a statue of Jenner, for I 
cannot solve it myself, though I am sure that a 
statae of a great man should give some indicatton 
of what he was,* 

Lysippos made a bronze statue of Alexander 
with a spear in his hand, and the face looking up, 
which was the king's fashion, for he always carried 
his neck a little on one side. Some man made an 
inscription for the statue, which is not tuniss ; and 
it mns thus in Greek as it does here in Gnglisih : 

Looking to Zeiu the bronie appean to uy, 
I make the earth ray own, beep thon Olrmpitt. 

The artist was rewarded by a patent which gare 
him the privilege of making the busts and statnes 
of king Alexander. 

* !^eE. Daiis' atatne of Wedgewood.— Ed, 
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If I say that a statue shonld be doing some- 
ihiiig, I say true. K he is only standing or only 
sitting, he is doing nothing. He may be thinking 
either standing or sitting ; and then he is doing 
something. A Greek athlete who was sitting 
quiet, was resting ; and the artist could show the 
beauty of the human form in a state of repose. 
But our out-door statues either standing or sitting 
jure not intended to display the form. They are 
intended to show — ^but I stop, for I do not know 
what they are intended for, except it may be that 
the face is some likeness to the original, and the 
attitude and dress indicate in some manner the 
man's profession. I may have missed the exact 
purpose or intention in these things. If I have, I 
ask pardon for presuming to try to find it out. 

I cannot approve of a seated black statue in the 
open air — a black man sitting, and no more. I 
am aware that the ancient artists did make seated 
statues, but then I reply that there are things in 
which we had better not imitate them, and I also 
reply that they could do these things better than 
we can. I also know that Michael Angelo made 
a noble seated figure of Giuliano de' Medici for a 
monument, and in something like a Roman mili- 
tary dress, which was nothing extravagant at that 
time ; and if anybody can do anything like it now, 
I wish that he may be employed to do it. But I 
sincerely pity our seated gentlemen in London, 
poor Cartwright, who looks like an old cobbler on 

Q 



his Btool, a&d Fox, worse treated still, blajiket- 
dressed, fat and btnck. So ironder some sluni- 
sighted man from the now Confederate States cr 
took Fox for a negro woman, the emblem of 
British philanthropy and a memorial of the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade.. 

The Greeks, who did not do everything ireU, 
once seated Earopa on a bull. We may haTH 
something like the original in a mean copy, which. 
yon may see in some books. I suppose the bnll 
would be aomewhat conventional, as they term it. 
At any rate he wonld not be an English bull, bot 
a milder animal of the southern breed. I think 1 
we could not venture to pnt Dr. Jenner either oa I 
a bull or a cow, thout'h lil.'i fuitio is iis flosely bonnd 
to this qnadraped as that of onr lady Enropa. A 
modem artist has placed Ariadne on a conventional 
tiger or leopard, all naked, and by no meana in a 
comfortable poRition. We give the acnlptor credit 
for great skill, but none for taste. At least I do 
not. A naked woman in an almost impossible 
attitude on an impossible beast, standing still, is 
tlie oddest combination of absnrdity that can be 
imagined. We allow art a wide range when it 
can produce something beautiful, but there is a 
limit to the range. The Greeks had a la^onze 
Aphrodite seated on a bronze he-goat ; but there 
was a mystery in that, which I shall not unveiL 
In the British Kusenm there is a coin of Sybrita, 
an nnknown town of Crete, which shows ns how 
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ft man of taste could treat his subject. On one 
side is a figure of Hermes stooping to pnt on his 
shoes. On the other a woman is seated on an 
animal, tiger or leopard, or something of the kind, 
though it is neither. She has one hand on the 
neck and in the other a thyrsns. She sits npright, 
bare to the waist : the drapery is well fixed round 
her middle, and hangs down leaving her feet free. 
The beast is galloping at a great rate, bnt the 
woman is so firmly placed that yon are not afraid 
of her coming off. Sbe sits well like a good rider. 
This is one of the most beantifol specimens of 
ancient art, and it may be a copy of some basso- 
rilievo. 

The only beasts on which we can now place onr 
heroes are horses. I may be wrong in my opinion, 
bnt I see no beanty in a horse standing still and a 
man's legs dangling down from the beast's back ; 
nor do I think that the matter is mended by the 
horse and rider being of colossal size, though they 
ought to be larger than life. Perhaps we shall 
not have any more of these statues ; but is it im- 
possible to remove those that we have ? 

I have a word more about statues standing on 
lofty piQars. It is a consolation that they must 
by the very nature of the case be rare ; and it i^ 
most fortunate that we see very little of them, 
except at a distance ; and this is really the best 
position from which we caji view them. 

We in this country have not yet attempted 



t fignrea, and vre have done right. Tbif j 
•M TA17 oxpensivc, very difficnlt to make, &nd i I 
k d^Soillt aUo to find ft place for them. Instekd I 
of ttty Inore colnmns tipped with stati 
MMk* K colosRnl Britannia, if ne waul c^oroethii^d 
Vg, flnt however securing a proper place fi 
•nio mlcs the vi-ftveB. I recommend the hei| 
Aon Dover for her ladyship's residence, 1 
ifat Mn coimnnnd a view of the sea, and of the 
tttif oonnlvy from which her bold children fear 
mmJOL The statue might have a good effect in 
Iwtaj Tmys : it might frighten the French away 
ly iti 0»lm and noble attitude, if it were such as 
Lj l ip p n e or Charos could have made ; or, if like 
the col06.s:il ]ut\-fe mill i-iitcr of London, it might 
ftnghten them off by mere force of uglineaB. The 
committee which shall undertake this job (I am 
not speaking of ft job in the wicked sense ; far be 
that intention from me) will of course know 
that the ittatae must be as big ea that which 
Zenodonia made of Mercnry for the people of 
Clermont in Auvergne, though the place waa 
named Oergovia then. How this statue was paid 
for, I never could conjecture. The artist waS ten 
years over it. Zenodorus was afterwards honoured 
by a commission from Nero to make his imperial 
majesty's colossal statue one hundred and ten feet 
high ; and he made it. Pliny tells us all this, 
Zenodorue beat all his predecessors in the bigness 
of his figures \ and that is somethiag. It is like 
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big book merit. If yon cannot make a book 
A statue as good as your predecessors, yon 
^ht to make them bigger, and in that depart- 

nt of art, the size, we could surpass all 

tiquity. 

Women are rather shabbily treated in the matter 
.' statues. They are allowed to have busts, but 
Qly queens may have public statues. I suppose 
ill women may have a statue at home, if they 
«nll pay for it. But why should not some women 
have statues as well as some men ? I know 
the answer, but I am not satisfied with it. The 
Romans placed statues of women in the open 
air, and even women on horseback. The Roman 
girl who swam the Tiber and escaped from the 
Tuscan camp in which she was a hostage, was 
immortalized by an equestrian statue on the top of 
the Sacra Via. The story is strange enough, and it 
is told by the learned Dionysius with some curious 
variations. A good critic of course knows that 
it is all a lie ; and the story of the statue too. 
Dionysius, who went about like our archaeologists 
to look for confirmations of old stories, never saw 
the statue and he was told that it perished in a 
fire in that quarter of the city. I am sorry for it, 
bat it proves that the fame of man or woman may 
last longer than a monument in bronze. 

Cornelia, the daughter of him who conquered 
Hannibal, the wife of Tiberius Sempronius Grac- 
chus, an honest and wise man, the mother of two 
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TW Greeks kefx ibtir wobmii hoi of Ute wf 
am mseli is lbt7~ roold. ^ricle^ in Us iamons 
spect^ an tfawe who &U in Uie war, or Thocrdides 
wtiting ttr kbn, trils the wemot to star a* home 
n^ that the less tltef a>v talked of, the better. 
Tins man ms eridentlr no frwnd to fonale 
eataacqaiim, to fan^e statnes, or to fonale 
roting aX dectkms. The ladies who did attain the 
distinction of a Biatae amon^ the Greeks after 
Pericles* time were noted for other things Uian 
carefnl housekeeping. Praxiteles made a marble 
rtatae of the beantifal Fhrj^e and placed it near 
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one of marble also whicH he made of Apkrodite, a 
goddess and his mistress keeping company. He 
also made another statue of Phrjne, gilded, and 
the woman thought that she conld not dispose of 
it better than bj sending it to Delphi, the head 
quarters of religion in those days. 

Silanion made a statue of the Theban poetess 
Corinna, and another of the Lesbian Sappho. 
Silanion was an Athenian, a contemporary of the 
great Alexander and of Lysippus, and accordingly 
we see that Sappho's statue was not made in her 
native country and not till centuries after her 
death. The Syracusans, it seems, bought it, for 
Cicero saw it in the town hall of Syracuse. 
Yerres, the greatest thief on record, the Grovemor 
of Sicily, fell in love with Sappho and carried her 
off; and Cicero says that the theft was almost 
excusable, so beautiful was the statue. We can- 
not suppose that it was a likeness, but the artist 
did his duty by putting the poetess in a perfect 
form. The statue has perished, but the fame of 
Sappho lives in her own immortal verse. We 
shall never see Sappho. Let no man be so rash 
as to show us a counterfeit. 

I doubt if our women will ever attain the dis- 
tinction of a public statue by their beauty, even if 
they should be as fair as the goddess whom Praxi- 
teles made fbr the people of Cnidos, and pilgrims 
came from foreign lands to see her. We are far 
removed from the notions of the sensuous, I do 
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not B&jF the sensQal Greeks ; and to speak plainly, 
most of as know as little of wiiat is heantiful as 
n blind man knows of color. Oar women muBt 
nltnjn etatne-honours by great virtues and noble 
ileedn, and thej must be content wilh. such Htatnes 
as we are able to make of them. In tbe pi'osent 
state of affivirs, and seeing what has been done in 
tUie way foi" queens, I must recommend commit- 
tees to stay their hand smd not allow any sculptor 
to make any rtore. If the man exists who can do 
tha thing, and I believe that he does, I cim assure 
them that they will not find him out. 

As we are a fightings people, we have been 
grout makers of statues of fighting men. We 
put thorn even in churches. This reminds me 
that when the tirae shall come for finishing and 
adorning the inside of St. Paul's, there will be an 
enormous quantity of old stone to dispose of, 
which is now in the shape of generals, captains, 
admirals, lions and other animals. As to West- 
minster Abbey perhaps we must wait till Uie 
Archbishop of Westminster gets possession of it, 
when I promise you there will be a clearing out 
of this Augean stable, and we shall see the old 
building in all its beauty. If there is anything 
among the stone work called statues worth keep- 
ing, and there may be, a suitable place will bo 
found for it in the Valhalla of British worthies, 
for which I am sure that our House of Commons 
will vote a few millions as readily as they vote 
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ihem for useless things. At present there is 
something of a reaction, as it is phrased. We are 
become quite pacific, and we shall no doubt make 
statues of peace-makers instead of peace-breakers. 
There is a chance for the quakers now, and per- 
haps William Penn' may make his appearance in 
public some day in marble or bronze, since he has 
been cleared of the dirt which was lately cast on 
him. The intention no doubt was good, that the 
dirt should stick, but I don't believe that it will. 

Our statues of fighting men are so tame and 
lifeless that we only know them to be fighting men 
because they have a fighting dress. I am tired of 
them, and I hope I may never look on them again. 
Why do we not make statues of real fighting men, 
as the Greeks did by hundreds ? statues of run- 
ning men, and great walkers, statues of wrestling 
men? Lysippus, who knew his business well, 
made statues both of kings and boxers. He made 
the famous statue at Olympia of Polydamas, the 
biggest and strongest man that had appeared since 
the time of Hercules. Polydamas killed a lion, 
like Hercules, which he met with in the forests of 
Olympus, and he killed it without any club, which 
is more than Hercules did. 

It is singular, or it is not singular, I can't say 
which, that we who box, wrestle, run and in many 
ways work our bodies, more than any other 
modem nation, have not employed our sculptors 
to immortalize our athletic heroes. Some of them 
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for the u-tist. H« I 
er naked, if he liked, ] 



I *ouJd make good { 
I might strip OiB box( 

I and exhibit his art in the represeiitatioii of atrength 

I and beauty of form. I have some misgivings abont 

rthe faces of boxers, which are not remarkable for 

Y beauty, bnt the Brtist may improve them a little 

I without destroying the likeness ; and boaides, in 

% naked figure we look less at the face than at the 

' body and limbs. The champion of England wonld 

• certainly have hid a statue by Lysippns or some 

I artist as good, if ho had been lucky enough to live 

I ancient times. There is authority, if it ia 

1 wanted, for the treatment of sneh subjects, of 

j representing a boxer in a fighting attitude, even if 

is not fighting with anybody. We shall of 

I oourse want a place to put these statues in, for 

may bo sure thoy will not get into the 

chorchee, which are only made for statnes of 

fighting men who have killed somebody or ordered 

Homebody to kill somebody. Bnt we are rich 

enongh to bnild a Pantheon for our athletes and 

to pay onr artists to make their statues, and then 

shall we see who can make a atatne. This will 

be a different kind of work from fudging up old 

generals in cloaks, boots and the like. 

I could go on much longer, but I don't choose, 
I write to tuuTiBe myself, and also to instruct, and 
when I am tired, I stop, I see no reason why I 
should exhaust the subject. I should only be 
giving my ideas to people who have none, who 
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malm « reputation out of oilter folks' brains, who 
poimce on anything that thej find ready to their 
hand, wnd flood na with hooka made only to Bell. 
These men shc^ have no statnea, and as to their 
books, most of them will be buried before they 
are. They will hear more of this in my chapter 
Of Books. 
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MAN may wonder wliy this ia one of 
my chapters, but if ke will have a 
' little patience, I will t«ll bira, I gjn 
Rppiikiug of what we must do in this 
world after we have been brought into it without 
OUT consent : and this is the matter of my book. 
We mnst eat and drink and clothe onrselres, or 
our stay here will be very short. I was going i& 
say that we must work too, but that would be a 
mistake, for I see a great many people who have 
never worked and never will work at all, and yet 
they go on living, which can only be explained by 
supposing that somebody is working for them, 
while they are idle. I cannot mention all tliat 
we mnst do, if we would live ; and so I come at 
once to mention one thing that we must do, or one 
which atleast we all do. All of us write. Every- 
body writes books now as they did at Rome in 
Horace's time, and what everybody does looks very 
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like something that everybody mnst do. Now 
if a man writes, he mnst know how to write : 
he mnst write in some way, and his way of writ- 
ing, whether it is good or bad, I call his style ; 
and I make this definition for my own use, and I 
do not ask the dictionary makers or the critics 
whether they like it or not. 

When I was a little boy, England was mnch 
troubled about what was going on in . France, 
where all the people went mad and began to lay 
about them as madmen do, knocking every- 
thing down that came in their way, and after they 
had done a good deal of this kind of work at 
home, they began to enter their neighbours' pre- 
mises to look for more sport of the kind. John 
Bull who in those days was much readier at 
getting into a fray than finding his way out of it, 
was so delighted at what he saw that he stepped 
oyer the water to join in the fun, and a pretty 
heavy reckoning he had to pay for it. All this 
time nobody wrote anything except sermons and 
pamphlets, and as nobody read either of them, and 
there was nothing else to read, there were no 
readers ; and it is a maxim in political economy, 
which some ingenious gentlemen have fully esta- 
blished after a great deal of labor, that if nobody 
wants a thing, nobody will make it. All this 
shows that we cannot absolutely affirm that man 
must make books, and if I have laid down this 
axiom a little too broadly at the beginning of this 
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chapter, what is said now will correct it Then 
still Temai&B the qnestioa which I Tecommenl 
philoHopbers to settle, whether man in a state at 
nstaro b a writing animal, and whether, if he ia, 
his reading or lua wiiting' propensities are first is 
order of time, for ae it has been shown, there can 
be no reading without writing', but there may be 
writing without reading, as some writera know to 
their euHt. 

Now that the great French war has long beea' 
over, and we have enjoyed peace for many years, 
with the exception of the constant wais that wo 
oarry on no far from home that we know nothing 
about them except that we pay for them ; and ad 
England has rccovorod fVoni \\Kr lati; fritrht and is 
protected by her volunteers and Armstrong gnns, 
and by the forts which we are going to build with 
the perfect certainty that we aha!! never make 
any use of them ; as we are all safe and comfort- 
able, and have nothing to do but to pay onr taxes 
and amuse ourselves as well as we can, I foresee 
» prodigions increase in the business of writing, 
which is in a fair way to become one of our staple 
branches of industry, and probably may surpass 
the wonderful cotton trade. If we can get paper 
cheaper by the repeal of the paper duty, or get it 
for nothing, which is by no means impossible, 
every man, womim and child wilt write at least 
one book. Indeed the men and women have 
nearly done it already. The children's turn will 
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come next, and there is good reason for thinking 
that some of them have begun already, which is the 
onlj supposition that I can make as a sufficient 
explanation of many of the childish books that I 
see on the booksellers' counters, though it is true 
that children's names are not put to these books ; 
which may be, for what I know, because a child 
cannot put his name to a book till he has attained 
the legal age of one and twenty. In the mean 
time the fathers and mothers father and mother 
tiheir children's books; and this simple hypothesis 
makes all clear. 

For all these reasons, seeing what is written 
and what will be written, I am going to tell 
everybody how to write, and I shall not be long 
about it. 

The eloquent BuflPon says that the style is the 
man, by which he means that we may know what 
the man is when we see his style. If this is true, 
every man should think well what he is before he 
begins to write, and whether it is wise to expose 
himself. It is true that nobody may read his 
book, and that is often the best luck that can 
befall him. But he may be reviewed without 
being read, and so get as roughly handled as if 
he fell among thieves who stripped him stark 
naked. Reviewers according to the laws of poli- 
tical economy must increase if authors increase, 
and as they must write, they will review books, 
and as everybody delights in seeing everybody 



«laa t>»lt abused, reriewei-E mast bo sharp and 
m'My t Um cost of «atli»re, or they will not be 
BVut AmnMtlrw. Ilawever I h»Te nothing to do 
vitk hII this. It is mj liusinrss to teach men to 
writot umI not to luok aAcr them if they get into 
MM^wby it. 

Thr fin* ml« in good wridn^ is to know -what 
fm M* pHKS ^ vrile about, a pliin simple nde, 
thM is vciT moch neglected. If a man 
t food vfaoicv of his enbject, he will not 
^ h&ra the be&t woixii nt his coEumand and > 
to |Ml trdl >a thn be» order. So Horace says, aad i 
kw VM^T b<> rifiht ; btit it strikes me tbnt a man 
M^^ dwoM) a r»>d mbject and ret spoil it, of 
«tiii4i we h^vo '..t .!■:, ,'j uiiplM in our own day,=. 
t%t> UiXHMU howeyfT also tells vs that wo must 
\t«\\ n>usider what nnr shoulders will bear and 
wkitt tht\r will not ; and so the rnle is this : choose 
« ^lod subjoct, if yuo ai« able to handle it. If yon 
MW \wU ntHKt 1 tetl yon that yon had better let 
it ftliaw ? 

Aa fw those vinha{q>y people who mtist write 
bt>ftw« thi^y t^t, M" eat on orvdit and then write to 
pay tW what they hare eaten, or eat at other 
fblka' ooist tuad then be called raEcals and bo 
fWttk if they etinnot pay ; I pity them sincerely 
Wtd (Voon the Twy bottom of my heart, which is 
the gt««li«t depth of pity that language can 
UfwesA. 1 pity them, bnt I cannot help them, 
Moept these fbw words may be of eome use. I 
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shall not scold them or abuse them or ridicule 
them, and I think they have pretty good security 
on this last head, when they see my style of 
wriiing ; for it has just struck me that if what I 
have said is true (be true, if you prefer it, but I 
don't), I must have a style of writing myself. 
And if the reader will look at it and the unhappy 
writers of whom I am now speaking will consider 
it, they will see that I am of a mild gentle com- 
passionate nature, ready to see things in the 
fairest light, to weep over the sufferings of all my 
brethren and to help them too as far as I can. 
All envy, hatred, malice and uncharitableness if 
I have not banished th^n from my heart, I have 
at least tried to do it, and with some success ; and 
I am grateful to the Litany whenever I hear it 
read for reminding me of those abominable sins, 
which do more to make life miserable than all 
the earthquakes, tempests, fire, famine and pesti- 
lence that ever afflicted man. I wonder and the 
more I think the more I wonder, that many people 
hear these ugly things prayed against at least once 
a week and go on practising them just as much as 
those who never pray at all. I think I could 
explain the reason of this, and I am tempted to 
explain the reason, but I resist the temptation, for 
I fear to fall into one of those very sins which 
I am reproving. 

My compassion then, my pity, my sympathy, 
my condolences are for and with those poor people 

H 



f who trrit« agoinBt tlieir will and to get their 
daily bread. They can no more lielp it thtm n 
begffar'M child una help being a beggar. There is 
no choifB for them. How people have fallen into 
fim unhappy condition, I cannot tell, but I hare 
a snapicion that they are a little to blante for it 
I themBolvet!, while the beggar's child is not to 
blune for being a beggar or for begetting other 
beggarti, and they others and eo on ; for is it not 
trne that all thinga hare their nature, and do they 
not follow their nature, and ought they not ? and 
I is it not of the nature of a beggar to beg and tij 
[ teach his children to beg, and to live on the 
I labor of others, even if he cuold work himself ? 
and ia it not of the nature of ail things t« produce 
their Itind in a perpetnal order, I mean what we 
call perpetnal, which is for the short time that we 
watch things at their work, for it may be nnd I 
t^ink it has been pretty nearly proved, as far as 
a thing can be proved which is incapable of proof, 
that first of all anything may come out of nothing, 
and next that in the course of what we call time, 
which is philosophically speaking in the conrse of 
nothing, anything may become any other thing 
and so on for ever. 

Bat let me not forget the unhappy writers 
whom I have in hand. Let them console them- 
selves with the reflection that, if they beget writing 
children which is certainly in the present order of 
nature, this order will not continue for ever ; but 
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some daj kind Nature, who by virtue of this 
capital letter is endowed with a new force and 
energy, will give birth in their descendants to new 
forms and new combinations, to children with big 
legs, broad shoulders, mighty fists, who will elbow 
and kick and fi^t and scramble their way out of 
the mire, knock down the descendants of those 
who are now called the great, win battles, gain 
kingdoms, seat themselres on thrones and be 
worshipped by those whom they have kicked and 
cuffed. Or unlike their poor dull fathers of this 
present day, they will be men with keen eyes, 
thin faces and sharp noses, perhaps big noses too, 
for there is something in a nose, men of clear 
heads and cold hearts, clerer at figures, cool and 
given to reckoning well before they make a 
bargain ; and they will gain countless gold by 
countless artful ways without breaking the law or 
failing in regular attendance at church, chapel or 
synagogue, or sending their families at least, like 
the good Sir Balaam ; and they will sit with nobles 
and princes and kings, perhaps even dine with the 
Pope, if ever he gives dinners — ^marry and give in 
marriage to Jew and Gentile, wear coronets, make 
war and peace, lend to all nations who want to 
fight and want money to fight with, lend to both 
sides, if both can give security, or if they find the 
security not good enough for them, they will pass 
it on for a reasonable profit to those for whom it 
is good enough ; they will live in luxury, in honor 
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wid in ^<»J, ukd Umj will die in peace and be 
boned villi Tvgml pomp. All tbeGe good things 
Hatnn msj do, my poor fellows, for some of yonr 
ikMendMite in (be Imndicdlli generfttion. Be 
nMabrtad tben vrtth yoor lot, for tlioDgli it will 
Bsnr uend, thmk of the food tilings which othen 
mKf (ujof ttiiiwn— Hn of Tears hence ; and this ia 
tlM nasolatian th&t I would give to all those too 
who lire in miserable guT«te, half naked and 
hongTj, dirtT uid foil of dtBease and soffini^ 
and nreb^iedness. Th«re is a good time coming, 
•ad if it comes not (o jtoo, it will come to Bome' 
bodj" else, and if thai is not comfort, I have none 

I sny then (o bU the poor fellows who write be- 
cause the; cas't help it, get as mnch as yon cam 
for yoiur work, and don't tronble yonraelves 
whether it is worth the money or not It ia plain 
that somebody wants your work or yon would not 
be paid for it. As to those who wnte nonsense 
and are well paid for it, I have nothing to say, 
except to hope that the public will sometime be 
wise enough to set the right valne on their labor, 
which will be the shortest way of bringing them 
to their senses and stopping the efTasion of ink. 
I say the same to those who hare no excuse for 
writing, and do it ont of mere wantonness. The 
power of much writing mnst be resisted by the 
power of little reading, which if well exercised 
will at last bring these gentlemen to reason. 
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This is a digression, and digressions or episodes 
are a part of style. I intended to treat of di- 
gressions at length and to give an example of one, 
and here it is. There are digressions or episodes 
in poems, in histories and in all kinds of composi- 
tion, and why should there not be one in my 
book ? I think that they produce a good effect. 
I have sometimes been vexed in reading a book to 
find that the author broke off his story or his 
discussion to introduce something which inter- 
rapted the regular discourse, but after getting 
fairly into the digression I found myself so much 
amused that I quite forgot all that had been said 
before, and was half vexed when the author re- 
sumed what is called the thread of his discourse. 
I have no fear that this will happen to my readers. 
They cannot forget what I have said, and they 
^mll be glad to know that I am beginning my 
work again. 

I must however inform them that this chapter 
is at an end. It is the practice of all wise book 
makers not to weary their readers by making a 
book which has only a beginning and an end. 
They break their work up into short chapters, that 
the reader as well as themselves may pause and 
take breath. Cervantes has done this in his 
entertaining history, and I think that he has done 
right. I shall therefore end here, and I shall dis- 
cuss the question of style in the two next chapters, 
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wh-ich will hnTo the eame heading as this, so that 
my good friends may tarn over the leaves if they 
like and pass on to tho nett chapter but two. I 
ndviee them however not to do bo, if they wish to 
leun something that ia worth knowing. 
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AV a man frould treat this matter fally , 
he vould treat of the style of all 
[ authors who hare written, in all 
langnageB. This is called the ex- 
haustive method, bnt it is a method more suited 
to exhaust the reader's patimwe than to do any- 
thing else. We who lire in this nook of western 
Europe are content with knowing how a few 
people have written in a few langnagea, and we 
^re BO prtijudiced as to ^ink that what these few 
languages contain is worth more to ns than all the 
rest. I shall therefore save mj readers the pain 
of a disaertatiou on all styles and even on style in 
general, and I shall limit myself to style in par- 
ticular, which means the style of a very few 
writers. 

Speech or writing consiste of two parte, the 
wtn^ls and tlie order of 1^ words ; and by the 
order of the words is meant not only tiieir place 
in the smtence, but tiieir relation to the words 
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those who received ihem, and he thought no more 
of them after they were written. They are among 
the best specimens of that plain simple style 
which pleases because it is natural and easy, and 
they are enlivened by the witty and satirical vein, 
which failed him not when he had nnmbejed his 
fourscore years. We have in English also good 
specimens of the easy epistolary style, such as 
Cowper's letters and others. 

The art, if you choose to call it by that name, 
or the power of writing well, is as rare as the 
power of speaking well, and indeed of doing any- 
thing well, for the nature of things is such that 
most things are done well enough for some pur- 
pose, but very few are done very well. I will 
give an example which every man can understand : 
I cannot just at present find one of the same kind 
for the women. All men in this country, except 
a few, wear breeches, and I appeal to them con- 
fidently and ask how often their breeches fit well 
and are easy. My own long experience is de- 
cidedly unfavourable to the makers. Their style 
is not good. A perfect article should be easy and 
not Unbecoming, if the wearer has legs of average 
quality. 

Now if I have not demonstrated the rarity of 
good style, I have given those who choose to try, 
hints for making their own demonstration. Ac- 
cordingly I affirm that the specimens of good 
writing are 'few; and so I bring into a narrow 



compoEB a, subject which eeenied a.t first to be nn- 
limited ; and tbU is Teiy different from iiie tny 
in which & bungler would ha\e handled the mattor 
on the exhaustive method. 

This being settled, in what langnages mnst wa 
look for the few apecimena of good writing? I 
Uiink that I must not take the modem European 
Ungoages, at least I vfill not begin with them, for 
fear that the people whose langnages I do not 
mention, will be displeased with me and not read 
Ute book. It would be no e.vcuEO to saj that I 
can't read their languages, because people do 
write about laBgnagea without knowing them, 
and, more wonderful still, even translate what 
they cannot understand. I must go further brtck. 
If CTerybody knew Hebrew, I would discourse 
of Hebrew style, and I should thus certainly find 
Hebrew readers. If our English version of the 
Bible faithfully represents the manner of the 
Hebrew, it is a very noble langna^, noble in ita 
simplicity, tmd there is no nobleness without sim- 
plicity, and noble in the grandeur and sublimity 
of the thoughts, A nation is fortunate which 
possesses a translation of such a book, made long 
enough t^ to be now looked on as a book of 
native growth ; for I believe some poor folks look 
on it as the original. Here we have something 
that may be always useful in bringing us back to 
simplicity when we have wandered too far from 
it i for we allow a little eztravt^ance out of re- 
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gard to the weakness of hninaii natnre. The 
traiislation of the Bible will endure as long as 
this nation. It is the plainest, the most simple, 
the most Yinle and the noblest form of the En- 
gl^h tongae ; a little coarse sometimes, bnt we 
are nsed to that. The learned, who are now yerj 
tronblesome and becoming rather tiresome, tell ns 
that the translators have made many mistakes, 
and that we ought to reyise the version ; which 
probably means that they would like to have the 
job. Others say, if not equally learned men, men 
of more sense at least, that the mistakes in the 
yersion are not yery numerous, and that they do 
not affect the meaning much. Without knowing 
anything about the matter, I am of the opiuion of 
the men of sense, and I shall settle the question 
at once, by saying that the yersion shall not be 
revised. What would you have ? Two versions 
of a sacred book ? You might as well have two 
creeds. There would be a split of the nation into 
old-versioners and new-versioners. I shoxdd of 
course be an old-versioner, and I would abuse the 
new-versioners most stoutly, and I know I could 
beat them at that. We should require two sets 
of bishops, old version bishops and new yersion 
bishops, double sets of deans as a matter of course ; 
new episcopal palaces for the new version bishops, 
who, as their version woxdd be finer than the old 
yersion, would want finer palaces and larger pay. 
I solemnly protest against this additional expense 



until onr poor clergy ftre well enongli provided for 
without going about lagging for breeches. For 
if my readerm do not know, it is time ttey Ghould 
know, thftt many of tiese worthy men are not i 
only insufficiently proTided with food and other I 
necessorieB, but ore acinallj' in want of that nether .' 
garment which the Common Law of England ' 
requires every man to have, if he would appear ■ 
abroad. There is now iu London ii yery useful 
society which collects old clothing, cast-off clothes, 
for the use of the poorer clergy, and as I am told 
that there is now no duty on advertisements, this 
notice may pass for one without costing me any- 
thing. All bishops, deaus, prebendaries and arch- 
deacons, all rich dignitaries of the church, their 
bntlera and others of the household, if they wear 
black, as I hope they do, are requested to forward, 
— carriage paid will be better, — -ail their gaiiaeaita 
to the aforesaid, though the place has not been 
said yet, warehouse, depflt, emporium, pando- 
cheinm or whatever name it may have, to forward, 
I say, their aforesaid east-off clothes, and to cast 
them off before they are threadbare, if they 
mean to be good Samaritans.* If there is more 
collected than is wanted, we will sell what is not 
wanted, and apply the produce to the improve- 

■ Poor Clergy Belief Society. No. 32, Southampton Street, 
Strand. Keport and oCber publicadona on Clerical Diatre» 
may be had at the office. " The Wolf at the Church Door." 
"Startling iacU." 
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ment of the stipeiids of the inferior clergy, be- 
ginning with those which are under fifty pounds a 
year, and next taking in hand those between fifty 
and a hundred. Nobody will expect ns to do any- 
thing for the stipends above a hundred a year. 
The lucky fellows who have this ample income 
will not expect it, and they will be proud to 
pay their income tax on it. If this society should 
push on its work vigorously, it would give us 
better hope of providing for the poor clergy than 
by any appeals to the rich, or to the ecclesiastical 
commissioners, who are really unable to do any- 
thing except for those who are not much in need 
of it. There will be no difficulty in selling any 
amount of superfluous clothing. The Americans 
are making a market for us in the South. In the 
distracted state of that country many a hard- 
working negro will fare badly. His master will 
have enough to do to clothe himself ; and it would 
be a noble act of beneficence if we could clothe the 
negro and at the same time make a profit out of 
it. The dark man is often indifiterently clad at 
the best times, and he will be stark naked soon. 
I hope the southern fighters will not keep any 
more prisoners, if they take them. The best 
thing they can do will be to strip them naked, 
which will be no great punishment when the 
warm weather comes, and to send them home. 
Their clothes would be really Opima spolia, as the 
Romans call it. 
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All this, Bome grave, dull fellow may say, ifi 
ambling, mandlm^, rant, and so fortk. He 
knowa that he would not hava rambled and 
■WTttton sack incoherent, perhaps he would say 
illogicnl stuff. People are vmy fond of naing 
this word illogical ; it sounds ■well, and a& they 
do not know what it meana, they like it the 
better. But I ignore a,ll such critica. I ignore 
. the true sense of the word. I ignore 
all senses of the word and in all the 
I of the word. This is a. close, con- 
nected, Qogent argumeat. This chapter is on 
Style, on all style. We speak of style of dress. 
Dress is a man's external style, the outward sign 
I of the interior man. A good plain clean dress 
> is a good plain aseful style. A snit of plain 
cast-olT clothes, not too threadbare, is also a pass- 
able style. We respect it. We see that Hie 
author has done his best and affects to be no 
more than he is. A fine dress, fine materials, 
br^ht colours, ill fitting, ill put on, is a bad style, 
and yon may be sure that all that is under it da 
bad. A serying woman rigged ont in her mistreeB* 
finery is a very bad style. She is imitating lie 
grand style ; and there nerer was an imitator of 
style yet, who either wrote or dressed well, unless 
he contented himself with imitating simplicity, 
which in fact is so simple that it may come 
without imitation, if a man will take care to do 
only that which he can do with ease. As to the 
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serrantfi imitating their mistresses' style, I am not 
sure if the servants are not taking the lead now, 
and the mistresses are imitating the servant. 
There is style in everything as well as in writing; 
and next to style in writing is the dressing style. 
If a man has no dress, that is the naked style, to 
which some of our clergy are approaching. 

They must be relieved by the second-hand 
clothes' style, in which the Hebrews are great 
dealers, and so I end where I began. 

The English version of the Bible has had more 
influence on onr literature and style than any 
other book ; and if we have for some time neg- 
lected this style and used another, there are 
reasons for it. Our language has received a vast 
addition of new words which our necessities re- 
quired, and new combinations of words to express 
new thoughts or old thoughts revived. The lan- 
guage is written and spoken by many millions in 
Europe, America, and in the British settlements ; 
and it is certain that it will still change greatly 
and equally certain that it will not be improved. 
But the possession of a common book which all 
people have read, and many read often, to which 
all religious teachers constantly appeal, will pre- 
serve a great amount of plain, simple and in- 
telligible language which will resist all corruption 
and innovation. 

The opinions, tEtstes, habits and social institu- 
tions of Europe came from somewhere ; a remark 



vfaioli is more profotmd than it may seem at firri. i 
They did not come from everywhere, not from, i 
Chiim, nor India, nor Uie Babylonians, nor even I 
from Egypt, that laud of bestial auperstition, i 
monstrous art, and impenetrable darloiesa into ] 
which Aegyptolognea love to plnnge in spite of: 
its impenetrability. Our purest taste, onr noblest \ 
thoughts, eame from the bright land of Hellaa ] 
Our civil institutions, onr groat oeconomic designs, ] 
OBT warlike art, and some things which we might ' 
mend, came from the men of Italy, who con- 
quered the western world because tbey were the 
worthiest to rule, and lost the power when tlay 
were no longer worthy of it. To Rome we owfl 
the esample uf tilling our towiia with water, I was 
going to say pure water ; the practice of washing 
ourselves, though the art is still in its infancy, to 
use the language of the stylists ; the drainage of 
onr filth from towns, also in its infancy; the 
practice of numbering our people occasionally, 
which was not a Hebrew institution ; and the 
example of taxation, on which we have improved- 
We owe to the langn^e of Rome also a large 
part of our own language, and we still go to it 
when we want more. I mean the language which 
men use for all common purposes. For our 
Boience, as we name it, we use the Greek, as the 
Romans used it for philosophy ; and we both use 
it and abuse it. What wonderful names gardeners 
will ntter to you. When you admire a flower. 
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JOVL hear a name whicli makes yon tnm away in 
disgost. Greek and Latin are tied together per- 
force, nnnatnral unions, and beastly hybrids. The 
scientific say that the names convey the same 
sense to people of all nations, who nse different 
languages, and that this is the great nse of the 
jargon. I believe they do convey just the same 
sense to all, and it is very little. 

The very names of onr sciences are Greek, very 
pnre Greek. The Logics are examples. We have 
the new science of Palaeontology, which has I 
suppose some relation to its older brother Onto- 
logy. I predict the birth of the science of deonto- 
logy which will swallow np Neology, and the 
glorious advent of Pantoeontology, a very compre- 
hensive science, which will include all Ontologies, 
and all Logics, and finally terminate all science 
by uniting All in One. 

If I might have chosen my time for living, I 

would have lived before the world is so wise as it 

is now; before men began to write notes or books 

on Homer. The Greeks had a great deal of Epic 

poetry out of which two poems have been pre- 

served, and probably the best among them, the 

Iliad and the Odyssey. They were not in so much 

favor a century or two ago as they are now ; and 

this is a good sign that we are improving. We 

shall soon have more translations of them than 

people will care to read. No man could translate 

the Homeric poems in a way to please everybody, 

I 
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I but a tolerable tranBlation may give pleaeare 
I tiiose who cannot rend the original. A translation 
I should be in some kind of metre as the original is, 
f bnt translators are not yet agreed wh^t the metre 
luld be. The court of last appeal, the pnblie, 
( must decide whether they will accept the Englifih 
I hexameter. Our language is no more suited to 
L this veri^e than the German is, and I do not think 
1 that it will ultimately prevail. A rhyming trans- 
I lation will not do. So far the decision of the 
I court above seems to go. Goethe somewhere in 
Lis life Baid that he wanted a plain prose version. 
I If our translators of the Bibie had taken it in 
I hand, they might have made something' of it, if 
I the thing is possible. We have one now, a work 
our own days, but an iujnnction has been 
issued against it out of the High Court of Com- 
mon Sense. 

After much hard labor I am able to make out 
the meaning of these old Epics pretty well, and I 
see my way clear enough unless I happen to be 
misled by a commentator. I used to think that a 
commentator's business was to explain his author's 
meaning, and that was all : bat I find that his 
business often is to explain wrong what no man 
of sense can misunderstand, and when there is a 
great difficulty to say nothing at ai! ; which indeed 
may be the beat part of his commentary. If a roan 
knows Greek ae well as many hundreds in this 
country know it, and wishes to know what is in 
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Homer, let him read the two poems carefully, 
slowly, and some parts, repeatedly, and he will 
then see what there is in Homer and he will not 
want anybody to tell him. We have fallen, heaven 
knows how it has happened, though I could guess, 
into a most silly fashion of only reading what 
people write about a good book instead of reading 
the book itself. 

Homer is a great master of style. In the first 
book of the Iliad he brings you at once to the 
matter. In a few lines he puts before you noble 
Achilles and the king of men wrangling before 
the chiefs and soldiers. You soon know what the 
quarrel is about. Agamemnon possesses the 
daughter of Chryses Apollo's priest, and when 
the father intreats him to release his daughter 
and take a rich ransom, Agamemnon sends him 
away with insult. The priest prays to his god for 
vengeance and Apollo descending in wrath scat- 
ters with his arrows pestilence through the army 
of the Achaei. Nine days the pestilence rages. 
On the tenth Achilles summons the army to a 
meeting and the prophet Calchas, encouraged by 
Achilles, tells them that they are suffering for the 
wrong which Agamemnon has done to Apollo's 
priest. Then begins the furious debate, and you 
know the chara-cter of Achilles and Agamemnon 
as well as if you had lived with them ; and you 
foresee the mischief that will come to the common 
sort, when their masters do not agree. It is a 
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perfMt dramatic scene. Chiyseis, the captire 
ilnugbter of the priest, the canBe of the cjnairel, 
IK sent bock to her father by Agfuuemnon her 
lord and lover, nnd a wise man, OdyaseaB, com- 
miuida the vessel which carriea her home. Bat 
the king of men executes hie ignoble throat, and 
titkiM from Achilles hie prize the fair Briseis to 
make amends for his own Iobs. Briaeis goes nn- 
wtlling, and Achilles weepe when she goes, £xing 
his eyes on the sea. His prayera bring hie god- 
dess mother from the watery depths where she 
dvrells like a good daughter taking care of her 
aged father. Kothing could be more tender than 
the words in which Thetis addresses her son. It 
is in tWi! ImcK. As peopk. in s.n'mw love to tell 
their tale at length, AcbilleB tells Thetis thongh 
she knows all, and he entreats her to prevail on 
Zens, the king of gods, to aid his enemies the 
Trojans against his own people the Achaei, that 
they may know by suffering what a king they 
have, and Agamemnon may be taught his folly 
in dishonooring the bravest of hiB warriors. He 
cares not who Bnffers if he be revenged. The 
mother sorrows over her son's untimely death 
which she knows to be his destiny, and he knows 
it too : and she promises to visit Olympus and urge 
his prayer to Zeus. 

The voyage of Odysseus is soon told. He 
delivers the lost daughter to the father, " and he 
gladly receives his dear child ;" and that is all. 
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We may imagme if we like what he said and felt, 
bnt Homer knew better than to spoil it. So some 
of the most tender and pathetic scenes in the 
Greek plays are expressed in the fewest words. 
Qood acting did the rest. 

Chryses intreats Apollo to stay the pestilence. 
Apollo hears the prayer and sends the sailors a 
fair wind to take them back to their camp. The 
v'oyage is made quick and in gallant style : 

They raised the mast^ and on the white sails spread : 
The wind fiUM full the sail, and round the keel 
The dark wave shouted as the vessel sped ; 
And o'er the wave it ran making its way. 

We are now introduced into the awful presence 
of Zeus, the son of Cronus, sitting alone on the 
loftiest of the many peaks of Olympus. Thetis 
approaches him an humble suppliant: if he has 
any gratitude for her past services, she prays him 
to grant her son's prayer. The god answers not : 
he sits unmoved and silent ; but neither gods nor 
men can resist either goddesses or women when 
ihej will have their way. She had embraced his 
knees; she still clings to them; she asks again 
and aaks for a promise or a refusal. Zeus at last 
gives his solemn promise and ratifies it by the 
dread movement of his head which makes Olym- 
pus tremble. 

The son of Cronus had given his promise, though 
he knew what he would hear when he went back 
to his celestial mansion. Not even in heaven is 




» 
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iaJ peace. Here the wife of Zens, 
who uds the Achaean Eidc, knows that Thetis has 
been with him and Axe gaeasos what she hud come 
nhitut. She Iwgius to upbraid Zeus for his secret 
dealings, but he silences her with a threat. She 
must obey ber husbimd, or he will make her feel 
his strength. The haughty goddc^.^ holds her 
pence, bat like n wotnim, she is nut convinced ; 
KdA the gods are in no pleasant mood at the sight 
of this domestic strife. Hephaestu.'i, Here's son, 
reMlures harmony by telling the gods to enjoy the 
foiiAt: he soothes hts angry mother, and warns 
her too by reminding her ol what had once hap- 
pened to himself when he had interfered in & 
quiin'rl bet ween liei' jind Zeus, and was hnrled 
headlong from heaven's threshold by the angry 
king of the gods. Hephaestus now plays the part 
of butler, and hands his mother a cnp of nectar, 
and she smiles, and is in good hnmonr agtun. 
The lame god serves all the company with nectar ; 
and there is laughter loud and long, for the cup- 
bearer's gait is awkward and hia breath is short. 
It is a scene of jollity and furious mirth, Apollo 
plays on his lyre, and the Muses sing to it. All 
day long to the setting snn the revelry is pro- 
longed. But gods mnst sleep ea well as men. 
The snn's bright light goes down ; there are no 
lamps in heaven. Every god retires to his cham- 
ber : ZeuB too goes to his bed and the qneen of 
Olympus lies by his side. 
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Such is something like the narrative of the first 
book of the Iliad, contained in abont six hnndred 
lines. It wonld be mere impertinence to point 
out the poetic beauty of the whole. But as a 
style clear^ orderly, concise, vigorous it is un- 
equalled, and it is perhaps faultless. 

Aristotle speaking of Homer's superiority does 
not determine whether it was due to art or to 
nature ; the exact meaning of which is not clear. 
The man who wrote the Iliad was certainly a man 
of excellent taste and judgment, but he must have 
learned something from those who went before 
him) for it is plain even from the language of the 
Homeric poems that the Greek must have been 
used for poetry long before any date that we can 
assign to the Iliad, and that it had undergone 
many of the changes incident to all languages. 

The same good taste, or good sense, which are 
the same thing, appears all through the Iliad. 
The beauty of the beautiful Helen, the cause of 
the war, is not described : a few words of passing 
admiration from the old men in the third book 
are sufficient. Ariosto describes the charms of 
Alcina in five stanzas. He begins with her head 
and ends with her feet. The verses are fine : the 
Italian poet had an eye for woman's beauty ; but 
he attempts to describe that which can only be 
understood by being seen either ia a comely 
woman or in a fine picture. Ariosto, as Lessing 
says, has made a picture which is no picture. He 
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has Eitt«mptod to paint with words, and the wkal«-l 
is a daub. How ha!< it buppened that he who 
wrote 80 long ago widely avoided a blunder which 
■nother long aft«r him did not aToid, and he a 
great poet too ? If it ia a part of wisdom to know 
what to do and what not to do, how much wiser 
in some things was antiquity than modem times. I 
Homer does not deecrihe womanly beanty by T 
an enumeration of parts. He tells ds indeed that 
Hero has white amis and fine eyes. Helen too 
has white arms, and beautiful hair ; and beaatifnl 
arm* and fine eyes and beautifiil hair help to 
make beauty, thongh they are not beauty. In the 
third book Helen is looking from the walls at the 
figlit between her former and lipr present hnsband, 
who is only saved from Menelaus fey the help of 
A.phrodite. The goddess eet« Alexander safe in 
his chtunber, and goes in the guise of an old woman 
to invite his wife to join I''"' She pulls Helen by 
the robe aa she speaks to her, and Helen tama 
round in no good humour : 

But when ihe eaw the goddesa' beauteous QMb, 
Her lotety boaom and her aparkliDg eyes, 

then she knew the deity whose grace no words 
could describe- Homer never attempted anything 
further than this in representing woman's beanty. 
But he has one long description, and a minute 
description of Achilles' shield, which a modem 
artist has reproduced. Notwithstanding the in- 
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desGiibable charm of the poetr j, some objection 
might have been made to the introduction of this 
description, but Homer's wisdom has stopped all 
dbjeciaon, • and the excellent critic Lessing has. 
vindicated the poet. When Patroclus clad in 
Achilles' armonr was killed and stripped bj 
Hector, Thetis goes to Hephaestus to ask hiTn to 
make fresh armonr for her son. The canning 
artifioer promises and there is no delaj. With 
what vigor he sets to work. The bellows blow, 
tibue metal is heated, the anvil is ready ; he seizes 
his hammer in one hand and his pincers in the 
other. We see him labonring, and the wondrons 
shield grows beneath his blows. One group after 
another rises up before onr eyes, and we almost 
believe that the shield is a reality. The rest of 
the armonr is made in a few lines. Hephaestus 
places it before Thetis, who says not a word, but 
like a hawk she springs down from snowy Olym- 
pus bearing to her son the resplendent gift. 

Lessing* has shown the great difference between 
Virgil's shield of Aeneas and Homer's shield of 
Achilles. Virgil with all his art has failed. We 
see Achilles' shield made. It is strong and worthy 
of him who will use it. But the great artificer 
will also make a work of art, and he adorns it 
with pictures of human life in the various forms of 
peace and war. It contains all things, heaven 
and earth; the sun, the moon, and the bright 

* Laokoon, zviii. 
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itione which ^litt«r in the boandless firms' 

I which tie poet was used to gaae witi 

rvonder and to admire, ae all the sons of man 

Itere done and ever will do so long aamim lives 

I earth. The ever-flowing stream of Ocean 

mils and encompasses all, Virgil's workmen 

jpiu'c to make Aeneas' shield, bat we are not 

t at the work. Venns takes it to her son 

I when it is finished and he looks at the Kplendid 

present when he ong^ht to be using it, and then 

the poet tells us all that he saw. And what does 

I he see ? Prophetic visions of the fntnre glories of 

I Rome, not the realities of Achilles' shield. We 

admit the poet's art. He conld not, he would not 

trinko n, nu're <opy of Iiis originnl ; bnt is not the 

German critic right when he asks, did not "Virgil, 

finding that he conld not surpass the Greek in 

the design and execution of the pictnrea, resolve 

to Bnrpass him at least in the number? And what 

could be more childish? 

The Iliad never fli^s. The last book is as good 
as the first. The aged King of Troj goes to 
Achillea to ask for Hector's body, and his generous 
enemy grants the prayer of the old man, whose 
son had deprived Achilles of his dear friend Patro- 
clus. The Achaean hero is proud, impetuous, 
stubborn and vindictive, but still he has a noble 
nature. He can feel for the sorrows of a father, 
who haa lost the brave child, the stay of his house 
and his nation; for he too has an aged father far 
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away, and he will never see him again. Achilles 
and Priam eat together, and after supper each 
gazes on the other with admiration till the old 
king, whose eyes had not been closed in sleep 
since Hector's death, asks permission to retire to 
rest in the tent of Achilles. 

The poem is now nearly ended. Priam carries 
back his son's body to Troy, and nothing remains 
bnt to prepare the funeral pile. The minstrels 
stand by the corpse and chant the funeral dirge, 
to which the women respond. After line 723 
there follow fifty-four verses, on which I find this 
note in a recent edition of the Iliad: "Heynius 
et Knightius versus quatuor et quinquaginta dam- 
nant." We might very justly •return the two 
critics their damnatory words. 

There are three women in the Iliad, who love 
Hector; his wife, his mother, and Helen. All 
three appear in the sixth book, the tender mother, 
the a£Eectionate wife, and the woman the cause of 
the war, who condemns herself, but hears no harsh 
word from her generous brother-in-law. They 
appear again in the last book to make their 
laments over Hector's body ; the wife first, then 
the mother, and Helen last. There may be inter- 
polations in the Iliad, by which I mean passages 
foisted in after it was brought into its finished 
form, whenever that was done and whoever was 
the workman. The Odyssey certainly contains 
such passages, some of them from the Iliad, and 
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liter goes on too long, the reader Trill jawn, 

ha critic will be revenged, if in no other way, 

lot reading and by coneeqnence condemning. 

aU poeitively finish in the next chapter. It 

1 be a real last chapter. I retire like Priam 

refresh my aged body and my wearied boqI, 

jrishing good thonghts and hopea of another 

y ; not like Homer's king of heaven, who closes 

>t his eyes after he is pnt to bed by the poet, 

nt lies awake maliciously plotting how he may 

:eep his promise to a fair goddess and deceive 

Agamemnon with a wicked dream. 




[ 



DO not always think as Mont«Bqt 
thinks, but I alwajB look into 
, with pleasure. He is lively, and h»0. 
good sense. He says, " I have al-*, 
ways hnil a ilopidod t.fwt.e for the works of th* 
ancients : I have admired several criticiBms which 
have l«cn written against them, hnt I have always 
admired the ancients. I have studied my taste, 
and I have examined whether it was not one of 
these diseased tastes which a man should not 
tmst to ; but the more I have examined, the more 
I have felt that I was right in having thought as 
I have thought," 

Our ancients are the Greeks and Romans, or 
rather the Athenians and a few other Qreeks ; 
and onr Bomane are the men who wrote in the 
Latin tongue. These people in the earlier part of 
their national existence wrote nothing ; then a 
few wrote, imd wrote well ; and then many wrote, 
and most of them wrote il! ; just as it is now. 
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Many good Greek and Latin books have been lost, 
and some which are worth nothing still exist. 
Perhaps we have as much of the ancients as is 
good for us : we have certainly a great deal more 
than we have time to read with care, 

I never could comprehend the common story of 
the origin of the Greek Drama, next to Homer 
the noblest literary work that man has done. 
You may find the story anywhere, so many have 
written about it repeating the old tale one after 
another till we are tired of it. All the real ele- 
ments of a drama are in the Iliad. It is itself 
dramatic, though it could not be made into one 
drama; but we have dramatic scenes in almost 
every book ; and in the tale of Troy and all its 
incidents the Greek dramatists found some of their 
best materials. How wisely these men went about 
their work, not inventing fictions, but taking what 
they found in popular story and using it well ; 
not merely producing old tales to please an 
audience or to gratify national vanity or for a 
political purpose, though there may be something 
of all this in some of their plays, but under the 
names of kings and heroes and men and women of 
olden time showing the nature of man, his loves 
and hatreds, his sorrows and his sufferings and the 
infinite variety of human life. 

We know that the early Greeks made dramas 
or representations in which the gods appeared. 
They represented the marriage of Zeus and Here 
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in some way ; and thpy might, if they lited, h»ra 
represented the quarrels and loves of the celestial 
conplo aa Homer did. It was not known to the 
GroekH, how they came to marry their lyric poetry 
to the real draTTia, nor can we discover now. 
The drainatiKtB chofie for the dramatic part a style 
of writing, the Iambic verse, which approaches 
nearest to the laugnage of common life ; and tht* 
is that part of their style which I aai looking at^ 
The lyric poetry in the dramas has great beanty, 
but also great faults. It is sometimes very ob- 
acnre, even where the text is not corrnpt, and it 
Is disfignred by many strange thoughts expressed 
in stranger language. These are great fanlta 
bat still the lyric poetry of the Greek drama 
imfiqualled by anything that has appeared since. 

Tliei'p "'Pi-p minstrrls who sung or recited verses 
before Homer's time, and after him too. They 
made some kind of mnsic when they recited, and 
sometimes they recited without an instrnment. 
The rhapsodists, as they were called, would assume 
and did a-ssame, as we are told, some dress appro- 
priate to their profession. They recited among 
other things the Iliad and the Odyssey ; and if 
they knew their bnsiness, they wonld use appro- 
priate gesture. Nor would one man only recite, 
where there are several speakers. One might be 
Achilles and another might be Agamemnon, and 
so they had a dramatic scene, for as Aristotle ob- 
serveK, Homer made dramatic imitations. Having 
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dialogue, dress and gestnre, the Greeks had the 
materials of a drama; and as for the stage and 
the decorations their old mysteries wonld fur- 
nish that. It was a great thing to construct such 
plays as they finally wrote and to act them ; but 
it would have been wonderful if the Athenians had 
not done it, when so much had been done before. 

Goethe in his travels in Italy has printed an 
Italian rhapsody. It is the conversation between 
Jesus and the woman of Samaria at the well, in 
the form of a dramatic poem. It was sung by two 
poor people in the street. Man and woman place 
themselves at a little distance from one another, 
and sing in turns. When they have done, the 
bystanders give them a small coin, and they sell 
their printed songs to those who will buy them. 
Gt>ethe truly remarks that this dramatic song 
would lose all its grace in a translation. It is of 
some length. It has a beginning, a progress and 
an end. The woman at last is convinced of her 
sin and accepts Jesus as the spiritual bridegroom, 
and he deigns to accept her as a bride. Those 
who have not seen this curious rhapsody will be 
pleased if they will read it. The verse is well 
adapted for singing. Here is th& first stanza, 
spoken by Jesus on reaching the well. 

Sono giunto stanco e laaso 
Dal mio luDgo camminar. 
Ecco il pozzo, e questo e il Basso 
Per potermi riposar. 

E 
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to omit or which you read without receiving some 
dear impression; alw&ys be it understood, that' 
yon understand what jou read, and do not read 
as some editors of Sophocles do, who miss his 
meaniug where it is quite plain, and then set to 
work and mend the poet's verses. 

It is my fashion to protect those whom others 
despise, and for this reason, but not this only I 
protect Euripides. It is strange that matters 
should have come to this pass that the favourite 
dramatist of antiquity should want protection. If 
I offer mine, I humbly beg the poet's pardon for 
presuming to defend him ; but though to defend 
Euripides is presumption towards him, it is quite 
the contrary towards those who abuse him. Many 
faults he has, and so have we all ; but where shall 
we find the dramatist who has looked so deeply 
into human nature, woman's heart above all, who 
has left us Medea, Creusa in the Ion, Phaedra 
in the Hippolytus, Iphigenia, Alcestis, and even 
Electra and Clytemnestra in the much abused play 
of the Electra ? I am of the mind of a Grerman 
whom I have mentioned several times. He used 
to think that Euripides had done wrong some- 
times ; but he thought again, and finally he thought 
that he might be mistaken and that the poet 
knew better than he did. 

Euripides goes up and down iq the aesthetical 
market. I have been told that he was up in Grer- 
many a few years ago, and I conclude that he is 
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W now down ttg^n, for notliiiig is fixed in tbiii 
m world. We have learned miich from the GBrmanB 
B and we owe them much. But they are very nn- 
M Btable folks, and we in this cotrntry ase very mach 
ft given to take their opinioa on matters of taste, 
W- which implies b, want of confidence in oar owa 
B , , jadgmeiit, 

■ W. Schlegel was for a time the man who under* 

■ took to be our teacher ii estimating the dramatio 
ft art of tho Greeks, and we conld hardly have had 
K » worse. Hie great talents were spoiled by his 

■ Tunity, and he was not the kind of man to pass 

■ judgment on Enripides. If he is sometimes right, 

■ that does not make him a eafe ^ide, for he is 
ci(\t>n (juite wide of the mnrk. He MTot« a Ger- 
man Ion to show ns how Euripides should have 
raan^;ed the play ; or if it waa not for this, I 
don't know why he wrote it. Perhaps it is nearly 
forgotten, and he lived long enough to curse his 
own presumption. 

Goethe has written an Ipliigenia. He labored at 
it long and was pleased with it, and not without 
reason. It is admirably written. But as a drama 
it bears no comparison with the corresponding 
Iphigenia of Euripides, nor do I belicTe that the 
author thought that it did. We have still the best 
thing that has been done by the modems in the 
Greek style, in Milton's Samson ; bnt we ought to 
learn at last that the form of the Greek drama is 
not suited for our age, and that Greek stories are 
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not the things to make modern plays of. That 
has been proved if it needed proof, by the foolish 
attempts made in our own language. The French 
haye done a good deal in this line, and they are 
well satisfied with it. They have certainly done 
it better than those who have attempted it in 
English. But let any man of sense, except a 
Frenchman, compare Bacme's Phedre as a drama 
or as a composition with the Hippolytus of Euri- 
pides, and he will see how mean, how poverty, 
stricken the thing is, and yet Racine might have 
been a dramatist if he had been a Greek. I have 
often wondered that Schiller ever took the pains 
to translate the Phedre. But he was not formed 
by studying the French drama. His best educa- 
tion was in the Greek writers and in Shakspere. 
He found out before it was too late that he was 
going wrong. He says of one period of his life : 
" I now read scarcely anything but Homer : the 
ancients give me real enjoyment. I have also 
need of them particularly to purify my taste, 
which by aiming at epigrammatic point, and 
striving after the artificial and an a£Pectation of 
wit began to be far removed from true sim- 
plicity." 

The Greek plays have passed down to us 
through numerous transcriptions, and as we might 
suppose, the manuscripts contain many errors. 
Some of the mistakes are easily corrected, for the 
wrong writing shows what the true writing must 
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be. Other mistakes hnve been corrected by ■ 
careful cotnpurieon of mannscripta and &ovr «id 

then by a Incky g^eas which commands onr 
assent. The dexterons hand and sharp wit hsre 
done this, and stopped because no more could be 
done. Bat there still remain pasBagea which are 
evidently wrong and cannot be set right, nnd here 
is a fine opportonity for the botcher. Each editor 
hae his salve and plaister, bnt not the eame salve 
and plaister. Some of the remedies make the 
disease worse and end in producing a frightfnl 
nicer. Again, the text may bo all right, but the 
critic, too bnay with a few words to know what 
all the play is aboat and to look either before or 
behind, too e;iger to show his professional skill, 
fmds oat some imaginary ailment and conTerts a 
sound place into a sore. Very few who read 
these plays know all the mischief that has been 
done. Some day there shall appear, but I know 
not when, a man who to an exact knowledge of 
the language will add a pure taste and sonnd 
judgment, who will study the Greek dramatiBts 
till he has fully comprehended the design of the 
writers and conceived how the actors would 
deliver their parts, who will see what the drama- 
tist often espressed in a few words and left the 
actor to complete ; and when he baa done all this, 
he will discover where error lies, what is within 
the reach of cure and what is past cnre ; and he 
will end hia work by sweeping away the foul 
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matter with which these noble works have been 
defiled by conceited and tasteless critics. 

So far I have spoken only of poets, for the 
Greeks had poets before they had prose writers. 
We suppose that they spoke in prose like other 
people, and their good taste would lead them to 
speak well. There is no difference in all the 
essentials of style between good poetry and good 
prose. Nonsense is nonsense whether it is rhythm, 
rhyme or prose ; and idle epithets, and tedious 
drawling, and affectation, and bombast, and ob- 
scurity and all other ugliness is as common in 
verse as in prose. There is only one excuse for 
obscurity that I have been able to discover. When 
a man has nothing to say, or something to say 
that is worth nothing, or some poor common-place 
to lay before you, or some idea to express without 
exactly knowing what it is, let him wrap it up 
well in a great many words, as much of the Greek 
and Latin as he can command and more than he 
understands, in long rumbling words which fill 
the ear, like the sound of a cannon, that in the 
midst of the noise and smoke he may sneak off 
and leave his reader in bewilderment and wonder. 
This is an excellent method, for if you are not 
understood, you have only to say that it is not your 
fault : you only supply the matter, the reader 
must supply the understanding. If the reader 
should say that he has found that some of the 
best and deepest thoughts have been expressed in 



tha very eimplefit words, he will tell yon that wi* 
kII very well in the infancy of the world, bntw» 
HO now i^own to man'fl estate and we think and 
•pokk lU iiioQ FLud have thrown away childisb. 
itiJBgVi Whnl more <?liildiBb than to epeak tni 
'Wlitt ft bagns^ wliich everybody can compre- 

Ik i* iMlty Itar US that neiHier the Chinese, nor 
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■:.iv>? Wen vrry well, 

>»« -atia Hat SBOBft H bave ■ respect for the 

(^tj^, ».i A certain erwaix. »( I oni-e heard a man 

vci wb did not intend t:.^ kQ die troth, that he 
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rar)o«s aces had their missions, as me call it ; the 
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rsMj check and mend many bad dispositions, 
prevent i^ome bad habits from being formed, set a 
good example, and enforce virtue by a few short 
precepts, all which is the business of education, 
and so you make men tolerably fit for the purposes 
of life. But you can do no more. The rest is in 
the interior man. There are no two externals 
alike among all the human race, nor, I believe, 
are there two internals alike. Nations have their 
chara^cteristic externals and internals. We shall 
never make statues like the Greek nor write like 
him, though we may do both well id our own 
way, if we only make simplicity our guide. I 
have not defined simpliciiy. I hate definitions. 
They only give people the opportunity of finding 
fault with you. Euclid made a mistake iq de- 
fining a straight line. If you do not know what 
simpUciiy is, I will not tell you. K it is necessary 
to tell you, you will not know when you are 
told. 

I cannot pass over the Father of History, as he 
is often called, not the father of our modem 
history, nor of history as those after him con- 
ceived it. Herodotus made a prose epic on the 
wars of the Greeks and Persians, a wondrous 
strange one, very amusiug and full of strange 
things. He did not lie nor iuvent. He told what 
he saw and what he heard, and no doubt he heard 
more than was true. But the great printer and 
scholar Henri Etienne, vulgarly called Henry 
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samples of all kinds of hideous scrawls reduced 
to Tinifonnity by the writiiig master's skill. This 
18 a good, useful, and the only style for those who 
fasTe nothing to say. It passes off well, just as a 
miserable letter written in the nniversal hand- 
writing looks well; while a really good letter 
written in a bad natural hand would be pro- 
nounced the work of a vulgar ill-bred person. 

I cannot make a list of all the styles. There 
are almost as many as there are adjectives, and I 
don't know how many of these words we have. 
There is the funny style much in favor with coarse 
Englishmen. I do not think that it is so difficult 
to write. The style indeed may be funny without 
being very coarse, but its fundamental quality, as 
we sometimes say, is coarseness. This style may 
help us to pass half an hour sometimes, if it con- 
tinues true to itself ; but if it wanders one hair's 
breadth into the pathetic, the serious, the sublime, 
or even into that quiet humour which an English- 
man loves, it is all over with it. There are styles 
on stilts. Unluckily some really great writers 
have walked a little too much on these dangerous 
artificial legs. There is the dashing style. It is 
easily described. It is simply writing as fast as 
you can anything that comes into your head with- 
out caring whether it is false or true, not stopping 
to read over what you have written, or to correct 
it, kicking your words about in any order or no 
order, leaving one part of a sentence before you 
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may leani to speak with ease and well. There 
are rnaiij articles both in English and American 
papers which we could not easily mend. The 
truth or falsehood of what thej contain is nothing 
to the present purpose, though I should add, to 
prevent any mistake, that if I read a book and am 
pleased with the manner, my admiration will not 
continue, if I find that the matter is not good. A 
book is like all other things in this that it consists 
of matter and form. If there is only form, it 
has no existence: it is a fantasy, an image with 
no corresponding realiiy . If there is only matter, 
it is not a book, for the form is that by virtue of 
which a certain quantity of matter is taken out of 
the universal substance and acquires an existence 
of its own : it may be a horse, a man, a picture, a 
book. 

To my taste the Athenian language attained its 
perfection in the best orations of Demosthenes, 
I do not believe that we have them as he delivered 
them. We have them as he wrote and corrected 
them. I do not deny that he put his speeches in 
a written form before he delivered them, and he 
would do this in order to have all his matter well 
arranged, and to find some of the fittest words. 
But if he was so great in action and delivery as 
we are told, and delivery is the life of speech, he 
would not bind himself to the words of a written 
oration, and he could not. Perhaps even the 
rabble of Athens had a fine tast«, though there 
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must have been plenty of 
Athenians, or Aristophanoa would never have 
sea«oiied his brilliant wit with the groesest obKce- 
nity that a niiin of genius ever wrote ; nnlesR it 
be Rabelais, who had genius too, and great learn- 
ing, and wit infinite, and obscenity enongh to 
satisfy even the Frenchmoa of that day. Pendes 
tells the AfheniaiiH that they admired simplicity 
and severe beauty, and wore not taken with glitter 
and show ; and I believe him. Their art and 
thoir best writings prove it. Bnt they did not 
dislike a little coarEeness and filthy talk. The 
eicuBe made for them is that they called a spade 
a spade. Be it so. Bnt there are spades that we 
need not talk of, and we can be merry and witty 
without their help. 

The attention of a popnlar assembly must he 
commanded by a less exact and perfect style than 
Demosthenes' written speeches, and by the power 
and life of the delivery. We have all heard fine 
speeches recit«d as a school boy wonld recite what 
he has written. There is no possibility of being 
mistaken about snch speeches. They were all 
written, stored in the memory, and discharged 
with decency, bnt they were not oratory. Demos- 
thenes aft«r delivering his speeches finally wrot« 
them out and left them as models of a perfect 
style. They are sometimes too elaborate and the 
sentences too nicely balanced to please me. He 
has not the infinite variety of Cicero, who if he 
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was not Demosthenes' eqnal in grayitj and dig- 
nity, was his snperior in satire and playfulness. 
Of all the orators I have read of, and we have 
some fragments to jndge by, I shonld have pre- 
ferred the Roman tribnne C. Gxacchns. He lived 
in tnrbnlent times and his short pnblic life was a 
continual fight. His mother tanght him to speak 
Latin well : industry, political strife and the 
energy of the man's nature did the rest. There 
is never any great speaking where there is not a 
great cause. There must be real things to talk 
about, and the speaker's soul must be in his 
matter. The later Greeks and the later Eomans 
fell into rhetoric and declamation. We have an 
instructive example of the difference between 
reality and unreality in two ancient orations. 
Demosthenes has left an oration against Leptines, 
a clear, forcible and excellent discourse. The 
frigid rhetorician Aristides, who lived in the time 
of M. Antoninus, has written a Leptiues too. And 
what a difference ! The difference between a man 
and a eunuch. 

Isocrates was the great siyle polisher. He 
went on filing and polishing till he was near 
a hundred years of age. His language has a 
perfect finish. The parts of his sentences cor- 
respond like the parts of a well made piece of 
machinery. All is exact, smooth and oiled, and 
the machine moves with ease. But the motion 
is uniform and tiresome. It is the business of 
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'the machine to be always domg the Bame tJiiiig 
etactly in the same way. Bnt it is not the hnsi- 
SB of speech or writing to go on continuBUj in 
e equable flow. We grow tired of eternal sun- 
shine, and eternal quiet, and I can answer for 
myself, of eternal good eating »ud drinking-. We 
lonst have variety and change?, or we die. 

aid that Thncydides was Demosthenes' 
I model, and thnt he copied the great historian 
often. I say, it is sftid, and I do not see why 
it may not be true. He could not have done 
better. To let the reader into a little secret, 
I must tell him that I do not love modem his- 
tory writing. It ie very philoaophital no donbt, 
and very ci-itical, and it shows great labor BOid 
great ncutenesa, and many other things that tiiie 
reader may discover for himself. I like to read 
eomething written by a man who saw what was 
going on or was an actor in it, a man of sense and 
sharp observation and jnst judgment. For this 
reason I love Caesar, He did what he tells yon ; 
or if he tcl Is you anything that any of his generals 
did, he tells it just in the same way in which he 
speaks of his own acts. He writes the story of 
his campaigns, and he seldom says anything that 
is not immediately connected with them. He has 
two or three digressions, for which we are mneh 
obliged to him. His book is too good for common 
use. People cannot understand why it should be 
so bare and simple and unpretending; and they 
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nerer will nndefrstand till their taste is improved. 
We all admire ari^ high art, as it is termed, as if 
there were also low art — and perhaps there is. 
Pat before jonr fine judge some of the finest 
things that painters' pencil or sculptors' skill has 
prodnced, and ask for his judgment. He will not 
know what to saj, if he does not know what 
otiiers have said. He will be afraid to praise 
a thing so simple. He knows that he must ad- 
mire the Medici Yenus and the Belvedere Apollo, 
and of course he admires them. He is yet hardlj 
acquainted with our lady of Milo, and he waits 
till she is canonized, before he knows whether he 
should address his prayers to her or not. I am 
very sorry for him. If he must see with other 
people's eyes and judge with other people's brains, 
it is his misfortune not his fault. 

Histories which are made up from various frag- 
ments and authorities and conjectures may be 
very ingenious and useful too ; but to do this 
thing well is almost beyond man's power. Such 
histories generally become dissertations and dis- 
courses, and a balancing of probabilities, and de- 
positories of reflections offcen neither new nor true. 
This labor of weighing conflicting evidence and 
estimating probabilities is an historian's duty, but 
we do ftot want to see his labor. When he has 
reached probability, for there is nothing beyond 
that, though the degrees of probability are infinite, 
his business is to give us the result, and we must 

L 
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taka it'on bu credit. If his work, is good, time^ 
Iho flnpreme judge, will give a ime verdict. 

I sdniirc tliti BiDiplicity of Thncydides' narrei 
tire. Ue lias a preface, which ehows kow ha 
workud. He xpared no pains to inquire, bat yon 
do not BBti luH pains in his story. He telle yoq 
things &H ftictfi, very rarely intimating a donU> 
He Gios timee, numbers of men, describes places. 
buttles and otlier circuniHtance!i as minat^ly as if 
he had been on the spot ; and yet every dub 
knows, who has observed hamon afiairo, that B 
single event was ever reported with perfect icn> 
racy. If he had told us in every chapter Iibw la 
learned what he tells ns, I ehonld not believe \am' 
a bit tho more. It is the fault of modem UM 
that historicaJ. writers are bo diffuRe. Thev mni 
please their readers. We have no oonoeptiot! rf 
the simple and severe, and we like to have ast 
reading and to dispense with thinking. MimkM 
in general, Bays Thucydides, are iutolerant of dc 
labor of seeking after tmth, and Tacitus in i^ 
^-ince says the same : and they are equally » 
tolerant of the labor of stndying a great wriie 
whose style is condensed and vigorons, and 'OB 
thoughts hard to reach without an effort c miifc - 
ponding to the pains of the writer. For a n^ 
may write as plain and simple as you pleftea aart 
yet his ihotights may not be easily inijuiliiiiiM 
It is an old remark and <{\uie true, that p«B 
BuiLds and grt'at things sit' not f:it homed easily. 



I 
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It is a pleasure to read a narrative in Thncydides, 
to have things placed clearlj before yon, to be 
left to imagine what he does not tell yon, and 
still to feel sure that it was there, and not to be 
plagued bj writers' perpetual remarks and re- 
flections, and by an epithet to every nonn, as if 
we eonld not discover the true quality of a thing 
without being told. These men chew the morsels 
for us, says Montaigne. But they shall not chew 
for me old as I am. I still have my teeth. I 
have not reached my second childhood yet. Thu- 
cydides rarely deviates from the simple narrative 
to make reflections. In the third book he has 
several chapters on the state of the Hellenio 
nation, which state was the consequence of the 
war. These chapters might be called reflections 
and the like, but they are not. They are facts 
still, only they are general, not particular. These 
chapters are hard reading, but when you have 
cracked the nut, you will be paid for your paios. 

This great writer put his own views of things 
in the form of speeches in other men's mouths. 
Speeches were generally delivered on the occa- 
sions when he makes the speeches ; and if he did 
not always know what was said, and it is certain 
that he did not, he makes his speakers say what 
was fit for the occasion ; and so we learn to form 
a judgment of human affairs by being told what 
was done and what followed, and what ought to 
have been done, and what would have followed, if 
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men hnd jn^g^cd differentlj. A single volunw.^^^ 
moderate eke conta,iiia the history of Thncydideti, ' 
ftnd OB much poIitic&L wiadotn as the woi'ld will 
)r have. As tuen did then so they mnet do 
itQW. We must look at what is before us anii 

r jndge what should be done and what should not 
be done, and what will probably be the result 
of acting or not acting. Human nature changes 

' iLot, and the principles of a right judgment on 
hnman aflaixa are in a hook of small compaee, 
tmd I Bee nothing new in any of our political 
diequieitions ; nothing new in principles. But we 
have now to apply true principles to modem cir- 
onmBtances often very complicated and hazardous, 
ire lies the difficnlty, and in the application the 
power of a good political writer is tried. 

If I wanted a mannul for a stiitcsman's use, 
I would take Thucydidea. Tacitus too may be 
neeful, but I doubt if there is anything new in 
himi The greatest of the modems in thie way 
is Machiavelli. He saw things with his own eyes, 
and he was an actor in them too. His character 
has nothing to do with his writings, though I 
think that he was as honest as an Italian of hia 
day could be. Those who charge him with teach- 
ing immorality have not read him carefully or 
they have not nnderatood him ; or if they have 
understood him, they have dishonestly abnsed 
him. The charge is no more true than it would 
be true to chaise Thucydidea with immorality. 
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which may haye been done, for what I know. 
Machiavelli tells ns how men act, and how they 
must act, if they will accomplish certain ends ; 
but he does not say that all ends are good, nor 
does he think that they are. The great work of 
Machiavelli is his Disconrses on Livy, and if a 
man will read them now instead of merely talking 
abont them, he will be wiser for his pains. Ma- 
chiayelli alone has nnderstood the Eoman polity. 
Poor and feeble compared with him are the men 
who have been onr instructors in Eoman history. 
Italy owes mnch to Machiavelli. If Italy will be 
free, she mnst follow his advice : she mnst revive 
the military discipline of the Romans, and the age 
of heroic virtue, simplicity and self-denial: the 
Italians must become men and soldiers, and then 
and not sooner will the hated stranger retire 
before ilie legions of Italy. The path to freedom 
is hard and rough, but Machiavelli has pointed it 
out, and there is no other.* 

* I make a note, though I do not like notes ; hut sometimes 
they are necessary. Besides his Discourses on Livy, Machia- 
velli wrote a treatise on the art of war, and his treatise is full 
of sound sense. It is one of the wisest hooks that I have read, 
and I ha7e read many good hooks, and I have tried to profit hy 
them. If a man will read carefully Machiavelli's Prince, he 
will see what Machiavelli wanted. In the nohle chapter with 
which he concludes this hook, he tells us that he is waiting for 
Italy's redeemer. The great enemy of Italy (Di.-corsi, i. c. 12) 
is the Papal power, which, he says, had currupted religion and 
made Italy the prey of the foreigner. ''This barbarian 
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Thncydides took great pains with his writdng, 
f He labored to be as brief as he could, and tiat 

was a great matter in those days when there was 

J printing, A fairly written biiob wonld not Iw 

1 cheap and a. big book wonld have had few readere. 

Cicero complains that Thncydidea is diffienlt to 
' understand, difficult for him a Roman, who knew 

Greek well. He rightly Bays that he conld not 
I imitate his orfttions, if he wished, and perhaps he 
[ ■would not wish tfl imitate them if he conld. If 

Thucydides, he says, had lived later, he would 

have been more ripe and milder, as he expressee 

it, drawing his metaphor from the wine cask. 
t we are glad to hare him as he is, austere 

IHid strong. It ia a good wholesome drink for 
■ those whose heads will bear it, 

T:n:itus is a writer ivhom we like better when 

we know him well. Like most good things he 

improves on acquaintance. At least I find it so. 

There seems however more of affectation in Tacitna 



dominion atinka in eier; Dion's noetrile. Let yoar illustrioiu 
lioiue then," he in addreaiing Lorenzo di Piero de' Medici, 
"undertake this enterprize with that spirit and with thow 
hopes with which juBt designs are undertaken, in or^ler thu 
ander its binner botli this country may he ennobled by il and 
under its auspices may be verilied whal Petrarca says ; 

Virtd contro al furore 

Prenderi I' arme e iia il combattt-r cort« : 

Che I' antico valare 
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than in Thncjdides, who is perhaps nearly free 
from it ; bnt I am not qnite snre of that. ThiBre 
is a labored antithesis sometimes in the orations 
of Thncydides, which betrays an effort to produce 
an effect. Bnt if this is so, we get the solid truth, 
and not mere words. Tacitus must have worked 
hard to bring his annals into a small compass, as 
men now-a-days work hard to inflate their books 
like a balloon. He has produced a work which 
shows great depth of thought, a careful exami- 
nation into facts, generally a just judgment, and 
a singular, but energetic style, in which the Latin 
language reduced to its utmost limits of concision 
is still perfectly intelligible, vigorous and pleasing. 
Indeed I know no language which can be com- 
pared with the Latin, when it is written well. 
The last great Roman writer has left not only 
a monument of his genius, but a sample of style, 
which we justly admire, but should not attempt 
to imitate. 

There is an Italian translation of Tacitus, rather 
more concise than the original, and the translator 
determined to make it so. Davanzati showed by 
his translation of Tacitus what his language could 
do. His version is sometimes difficult and obscure, 
and he has sometimes mistaken the meaning : but 
it is a noble translation of Tacitus and a fine 
example of the power of the Italian tongue. We 
can hardly say what this language can do. . I 
know not whether Voltaire knew Italian very 



tM\ or wlurtbrr he mmrd -mhu hm 
tM i^MUntti Out the lulna 
^1^ \t iiti>miuw, aixd tlie Preodi onlj' 
Vtw bal«n bM ciiuixeii little for 
tJh^ «<MBv« " rt<un. lUly ia fall of 
IIkK. m»I llttiMn Ihm Ik-oh the langntige of ~ 
MM <M l*«l,« MtW. and or the educated. Poliikil 
. tlw mufonnnate dirunon nf half 
i^ ik* iBiDMla of the fore^Ber. imI 
I «f Ilstjr's greatest enoi^ 
te l^«wt p*MM*k l»«* fnraated tlie growili rf 




it «» bok aft aU that tite ItiHTiww hftve doae Ar; 
V%ijrfl — and for acienoe, «« aindl nUier wcndMI 

rV^ ■^.■.'v tnvi' Hnnii rh mtidi ifc^R TOmpIain bo- 
i^u^e they havo not done more, [f action, writmg 
iiint spoakinK. "hull become free all *T«f Italy, the 
littliaw tongue iimxt feel the effeM. I hope the 
iMliiuis will not npoil their langniuiie, and I titink 
thitt they nitiy improve their style. It is some- 
times drawling and heavy owintr to the forms of 
many of the woids ; and few of their writers have 
known how to make the best use of it. 

The French take more pains with their style 
thin we do. The first thing that a Frenchman 
looks at in a book is the etyle. The best Fi-eoch 
writers certainly write with great precision and 
clearness. They have the art of dressing up even 
poor matt«r in a pleasing form; just in the same 
way that their cooks make tolerable dishes ont of 
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food wliich OUT cookery would spoil. The French 
% long tinie ago began to improve their language 
bf translations from the Latin and the Greek, 
and we translated some of their translations, and 
in this manner we polished and improved onr 
rough. "Rngliah- In those days the French had 
great scholars, the first in Enrope, and the greatest 
that have appeared jet. Amyot's translation of 
Flntarch's Lives was one of those works, which 
made the French acqnainted with a good ancient 
writer and at the same time gave them a sample 
of a better French style. North's English trans- 
lation of the Lives is a version of the French, and 
where it differs from it, the English is generally 
wrong. This old French translation is veiy 
correct. 

K any man will study a good French writer, he 
will see with what skill he has arranged his 
words, so that the ideas which naturally come 
together are not dissevered in the verbal represen- 
tation. We English take very little pains with 
die arrangement of onr words, and we have fallen 
into snch a bad way of writing, that even the 
most careful are not free from blame in this 
matter. Li our sentences you will often find the 
most Indicrous contrasts ; you will see words and 
phrases placed side by side which have no relation 
to one another, but belong to something which is 
a long way off in the sentence. The French has 
a greater power than our language of placing 



words in the order which makes the s 
clear ; cmd this is one part of st^le at which the; I 
have worked most snceessfnilj. If otir langnag 
will not allow na to do all that the French do, « 
can at least mend in thin respect. 1 note tii 
fnnlt betianse it is so common. Everj educatei 
Frenchman, who is well acquainted with onr la 
guage, observes the disorderly arrangement of oi 
periods. 

The old French tongne had more vigonr thi 
the modem ; and to my taste the old poetry is IJ 
best. The language haa lost strengtli in tl 
polishing process. Since tie Revelation it has 
changed greatly, without being always improved, 
thouL'h f^time of the liest French writers belong to ' 
the present century. New circumstances and 
new things of course require new words and new 
forms of expression, of which the French have a 
great abundance. Old words too have received 
new meanings, and many good old words have 
died lite other mortal things. It is hard to fore- 
see what the French will make of their language 
at last. They never let anything remain quiet, if 
they are allowed to have their way, and so they 
will probably go on changing their language till 
Voltaire will become as difficnlt to read to the 
Gaul of the year 1962 as Montaigne and Babelais 
and the old chroniclers are to him now. The 
French have no national popular works like our 
traoalation of the Bible and Shakspere, with 
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whicli every educated EngHsliman is familiar; 
imd acoordinglj thej have no fixed standard of 
language to appeal to. Thej have indeed one 
charming little book, whicli is uniyersallj known, 
the &bles of La Fontaine ; but this is not enough, 
and I snspect that the antiquated forms of La 
Fontaine are not much in favour with the modem 
tongae-poUshers. Voltaire used to be the French- 
man's Bible. There have been innumerable re- 
prints of manj of his more popular works. He is 
indeed an excellent model for clearness of thought, 
and clearness of expression, simplicitj of style, 
sharp wit and clever argument. It is aknost 
impossible for Voltaire to be dull, even when he 
has a dull subject. But the day of this brilliant 
Frenchman's style is past, and we have reached 
the age of extravagance in language as well as in 
monntebankism. Manj of the modem French 
writers who have great merit both of thought and 
expression, are too laboured, too affected, too gesti- 
cnlatorj in their style to please mj taste. I like 
simpliciiy and force, and dignity, when it is neces- 
sary; but none of these qualities can exist in a 
writer who is evidently straining and torturing 
himself like a clown at a pantomime. Nor do I 
like the style which is called the Academical. It 
is cold and freezing and tiresome, stiff and formal, 
but I suppose always correct. 

The French writers say that theirs is the most 
difficult language in the world to write, and as 



ititey are snch exoellent linguists, ttey nmst of 
course know, Aeldo not know all laDguageB,and 
of conrse cannot write them, I am oiiable to mj 
whether what they sny ia true. Bnt it is most 
certainly a very difficult language t« write well, 
and nobody should attempt it, imloes he has been 
bred in Franco, It ia not enough to write a hm- 
goage grammatically, n« it is termed ; for a man 
might leani to write French witbont making A 
bnlt, and still bis style would be detestable, of 
wbicli we have examples. 

I am quite uneasy aboat this lao^agc. It is 
almost past my comprehension now, so mnch has 
it changed since I was a boy. Perhaps the Em- 
peror of the French mi*rlit do something to keep 
the language steady. I am not very well acquain- 
ted with his imperial majesty's works ; bat as he 
has ideas and thinks for the whole nation on most 
matters of weight, he ought to write for them too, 
and give them a work which may become nniyer- 
aal and a standard of style. He has at his com- 
mand, if he wonts the use of a dictionary, a more 
valuable work of its kind than we have, or any 
other European nation that I have heard of. I 
might be content with this vagne reference, and 
assume that all my readers will understand me, 
but as I know that many will not, I shall tell them 
that I mean Bescherelle's • dictionary. I wish wo 

[* There ia another dor, a valuable work, LitU&'B, — En.] 
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had one as good, and our writing men would 
use it. 

Our cousins the Grermans are great bookmakers, 
and we are purchasers of their books, and we read 
them, when we can. These people have had the 
bad taste to foist into their language many words, 
which thej do not want, Latin, Greek and even 
French. Of old the German used to invade the 
Gallic territory, and his last great inroad was so 
effectual that he settled himself in the northern 
parts and gave his name to the French. A long 
time after some enemies of the Fatherland im- 
ported bags fall of French words into the German 
language, which the Frenchman observing thought 
that he might go himself and take possession of 
the country. He amused himself there for a time, 
strutting about in authority in a way that none 
but a Frenchman can do. The German after some 
hard work shoved him out, and I trust that he is 
now wise enough not to let the Gaul in again. I 
wish the German would pack up all the French- 
man's words and send them after him. 

I have been much pleased with the proposal of 
a German for the purification of his tongue. He 
would banish the foreign words, which are not 
wanted, and he would use in their place only 
words from the German mint. If we could ever 
have used our English as the Germans can use 
their langaage, we might have built it up out of 
native matter. I cannot say whether this coxdd 



r hare been done. CeHamly it was not done. We 

r were first invadBd by the Norman, whose ha- 

gnage had some effect on our English. Bnt I 

' believe that the stndy of the Latin, once the Itm- 

. gnage of all the learned in Enrope, has mainly 

' contributed to form onr present tongue. Onr 

learned Englishmen, even nobles sometimes, Tised 

' to write Latin well ; and when the fashion of 

■writing Latin went out and men began to write 

[ English, they naed the Latin largely. Thus not 

[ only Latin words, but Latin forms of eipreasion 

I irere freely introduced. Those who have not 

I looked into this matter will bo surprised, if they 

I will look into it, to tind so large a nnmber of 

Latin idioms Ijterafly translated and now the 

commonest forms of expression. The study of 

Latin and the translation of Latin and Greek 

hooka fi'oni French translations into English, se 

I have already obaerred, have stamped a Bomsu 

character on the English, which the language can 

never throw off. 

The Germans nsed to write Latin too and long 
neglected their own language, but when they 
begun to work at it, they found that it waa an 
inexhaustible material, and they had stuff in abnn* 
dance without foreign importation. Unluckily, as 
I have said, they did not always stick to tha 
tongue of the Fatherland, and some of their 
writers had not taste enough to see that what 
they had was better than what they stole from 
other languages. But it is not too late to purge 
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tb^ tongue and to make it clean and whole- 
some. 

Might I take the liberty to ask the Germans to 
mend their style? Most of them give less care 
to it than we do to ours. Their scholars, or 
philologers, as they are termed, who onght to 
write well, if anybody does, ofben write abomi- 
nably ill. Some of the writers on law have 
written very well, which may perhaps be ex- 
plained by the fact that a good law writer mnst 
aim at clearness and precision ; partly too by the 
fact that these men work at Roman law, and read 
Roman writers, who wrote Latin well, when other 
men were writing it very badly. There is not 
mnch to say for the style of onr English legal 
literature. If you find a law book well written, 
it is a rare thing. 

I request the Germans to make their periods 
shorter, not to stuff them with parentheses, not to 
put in one sentence a number of things so discon- 
nected that when we reach the end we have for- 
gotten what was at the beginning. I will allow 
them now and then a sentence half a page long, 
for when I see it, I can pass it over, knowing well 
that I shall not understand what the author him- 
self did not understand. There is no excuse for 
this bad writing. There are Germans who have 
written well, but they were men who took pains 
with their work and were men of ability. When 
a Grerman who has little capacity is resolved to 



I write, and knows not how to use the wonderful I 
I inatrameut which his fnthors hare trassmitud to 
I, he mEtkeii a shocking baemeea of it- He it 
f like a bad rider mounted on a strong fiery hone, 
I which cftiripH the poor man where it like». 1 

1 hopo ifl that he will not break his neck or litroT 
• down the beaet, which he cannot guide. W 
' glad to see him dismount alive and we hope thftt 
we maj never see him attempt so mad a fte^ 
again. If thesG men do not mend their stfle, 
they will sorionsly damnge the book bneiiwBe, 
which is an important branch of mannfactudlip 
tndastiy in their eonntrj ; and as we Britons buj 
. more of their books than we can understand, itie 
the interest of the mMitifactnrers to make a gale- 
able article, or they mn the risk of spoiling the 
foi'eign triidt'. The Gorman is hard enongh for 
all of ns, even when it is written well. Bnt when 
it is written ill, as ill as it often is written, it is 
the most disgnsting, confusing, unintelligible rul)- 
bish that ever human perversity swept together, 
I have some German books, which I have looked 
into, hat I always close them in despair. I can- 
not understand them and I will lay any wager 
that the authors never did. If there were any fair 
dealing among the German manufacturers, they 
would take these articles off my hands, gire mc 
back my money, and some compensation for loss 
of time and patience. 

Before parting with these two chapters I tihonght 
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Lbmitting them to some French polisher to 
ire them for the market and make them a 
ct model of style. Bnt I have changed my 
^ K yon send yonr mannscript to a man, 
imediately sets to work to refashion it alto- 
3r, and perhaps yon may not like what he 
If yon try another, he will do the same, 
he alterations will be different. Try a third, 
he will have his own notions of taste, but 
•ent from the other two. Yonr critics will 
•oy one after another all the bits which pleased 
anthor best; and as they will not agree in 

corrections, the anthor may fairly reject 
. all. I have seen by the advertisements on 
pages, that there jaxe men and even women, 
undertake to edit works for obscure, unknown 
)rs, and they decorate the title page with their 
respected names. When I come to the fortieth 
jand of my work, I shall then consider whether 

worth while to invite these accpmplished 
3 and gentlemen to improve me up to a hun<- 
thonsand. 





if I did. it woold be of no 
111 fTve to admit, a.s tlie con- 
,:TT«t deal better than this 



tlie s 



i;r>; irv s, -7^.1; -.j-n^ >v!uch we hardly know 
:>.■ -IT i,-;.: .-;, tie* irv either so big or so 

crise w-iarevvr -.i ::j:ay N;, There are many 
■s which we inv'w ak.-( iow to be^In, and we 
'I ^tw the end, ii' wv do be^. This book 
etw is one of chem, Rit jis sd.1 road^ lead to 
iine place, if jtra will travel U'ci: enough and 

often enongh. s<> I shall beirin this matter 
where, t don't know where ret. and I shall 
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tainlj end somewhere, though I cannot now see 

iGreu 

The nnmber of books is alarming, said Voltaire 

one of his letters, but after all we deal with 
lem as with men : we make our choice out of the 
amp. He says too that the number of useless 
xx>ks is so immense that the life time of a man 
would not be sufficient to make a list of them. 
What would he say if he were aliye now ? As v, 
choosing the best, that is generallj eas j enough to 
do among the old books, for time has fixed their 
value. Yet there are good books buried and for- 
gotten, though not dead. Now and then thej are 
dog up hj some adventurous miner, and the pre- 
cions metal circulates again. But the difficulty vi 
to choose among the books which are bom now. 
They come into the world as fast as children. 
Many good books are lost in the rabble, and it will 
be the business of the next generation to discover 
them. Reviewers help us somewhat in our choice, 
and they are veiy useful men, when they do their 
work welL But they are not in&llible like the 
Pope. If the Holy Father had time to read all 
that is written, he could tell us what to read ; but 
I am afraid that he has too much business of 
another kind on hand. If I might presume to 
give a word of advice to editors of reviews and 
journals of all kinds, I would tell them to employ 
only honest and sensible men in the censorship of 
books, men who will read them carefully and tell us 
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j*-!:ry-' ai-;a ; j^ivM »avi s«j. «aii M B not my present 
T<fc^;.«^ V ^i-; » -jii: ?i ye< a tkis case either 
*-tii -jj^^ siaw .T •■^tii.-u.T :^. I i^^&Il only obseire 
;aii ■•!? i> ^1 >rt,i:_-i; :av :i»3:« of ihe Toters at 

sitvcv.-iis x- 'atcj :es -Ji ■--:— Tf«r^-^. ihe Ttdne of 

rW i^.cso VrtTsi-Ks^ii; aa* efK-viuraged the 
maaa^fx^ oi' "ivvts, i-nSrariy se one time with 
the pa^rvvt ot'ini.'rwfcsins::*; ivasaTU prion ofpi^ier 
aftffr drsi Wvy-jOi: * c*.t oa it : bn( as this reason 
hai« now eea^tii, ttwre e;-,;s; be #onie other object, 
if the eocoarigemen* l* o>.'n:moed. We have 
built in Lundon an enormous Bookboose, and we 
compel ever; bookmaker lo send a eopy of his 
book there, and we paj a m^ri well to look sharp 
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ifter defaulters. Thej say that this Bookhouse 
receiyes thirty-five thousand books every year, not 
eJI new, we will hope. If you multiply this num- 
ber bj the number of years which will complete 
tiie present centu?y, without allowing anything 
for an increased rate, and add to this the number 
of books already warehoused, you will have a 
sum total of lumber for our descendants to look 
after almost as £nghtf(il as our national debt. 
They will rid themselves of the books however 
easier than of the debt. Many of them will die 
of the paper rot. As to those which are made of 
tougher stu£^ some wise man may repeat the ex* 
periment made pn the famous Alexandrine library, 
Whether that story is true or not, is not very 
material. The books are gone. 

Perhaps it would be well if the trustees of this 
great collection of book? ftud of other things, 
much more valuable than most of the books, 
should sit daily and read all the books which come 
in and turn out those which do not deserve ad-> 
miiHsiont A man might then put on the title page 
of his book, A. T. T, B. M, which will mean 
^'Admitted to the British Museum;" and this 
would be like a medal or a cross or a K. C. B. 
or any other big letters in which little people re- 
joice. I should require each trustee to read ten 
hours every day except Sundays, and a few 
great festivals. If he found a book in some lan- 
guage that be could not understand, he might 
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call in the aid of the polyglot gentlemaa in ike 
Bookhonse who conld help him, for there ifi one 
who can read all books. 

The Legislature in its wisdom has resolyed tiiafc 
every book-maker shall ]5e so fiur immortaliarf 
that at least one copy of his book shall escape ihe 
grocer's shop. The object of this far-seong body 
appears to be to collect an enormous store of 
materials, to deposit them in strata or layers, or 
beds, in order that gold seekers may dig into the 
dirt, crush the hard stuff, wash it and clean it, 
and get out an ounce or so from a ton. Thej 
have provided handsomely for the miners and 
charge nothing. You may see the miners, male 
and female, at work under a noble dome, the 
device of some clever head and the work of skil- 
ful hands. Here they are daily at work, save 
Sundays of course and a few holidays, and all 
working for the good of mankind and their own 
too. Here is the place where books beget books. 
Big books beget little books, and many books 
labor together to beget one book. When the 
child is bom into the world, he is duly received 
into the place which gave him birth ; he lives his 
day, sometimes a single day ; or he may be still 
bom. It matters not. The Bookhouse will hare 
the carcase. Living and dead are pitched alto- 
gether among their ancestors to supply materials 
for future generations. Thus Nature is ever 
active, making and unmaking and making again. 
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tismg np her imperisliable stuff to* create new 
beings and new books. 

The sight of a huge library makes me melan- 
choly. There is a silent sepulchral aspect, a 
nauseous cadaverous smell, a fine pungent dust in 
perpetual motion. It is a cemetery, a chamel 
house. Many good things are there, but you 
know not how to get at them. Sense finite is 
embedded in nonsense infinite. The good books 
are buried. They are like a man in a countless 
multitude, where people elbow and shove for 
room. He may be a better man than all the rest, 
but he feels that he is nobody. It is an excellent 
cure for pride to put yourself in a crowd. You 
will learn then that however good and great you 
are in your own eyes, when you are alone or with 
a few, you are only one of the rest when you are 
among many. 

Addison's reflections in Westminster Abbey or 
Hervey's meditations among the tombs are the re- 
flections which a wise man will make in a great 
library. He will think of the years of toil and 
anxiety, of the headaches, the sorrows, the disap- 
pointments of the men who labored to produce all 
these books. And where are they now ? Dead 
and buried like their books, their very names for- 
gotten, and their books often used by other book- 
makers to make new books out of them, without 
even thanking him who had labored before them. 
Think too when you look at these books of tho 
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labor of thd men who put on the bindings, and 
made the leather, and killed the beast whose sldn 
was used to make the leather, and fed the heui^ 
and so on. Think too of the printer, and the inlf 
maker, and of the paper-maker, and of him ivlio 
sorted the rags and of him who wore them, and d 
what he did in them and suffered in them, and 
think of his ancestors, and finally think of eTCij- 
thing. For yon will see that even a book the 
meanest of its kind is an epitome, or snmmary of 
all things ; jon will see that eveiything has its 
relation to every other thing, and that all things 
make a unity, invisible to the eyes of sense, but 
visible to him who has eyes of the understanding, 
All things, as the philosophers said long ago, arc 
One ; and so you may learn a useful lesson evei 
out of a library without opening a single book. 

I like to sit in a room with a few books witl 
which I have been long acquainted. They are oL 
companions. I have carried some of them abou 
with me by land and by sea for fifty years, 
know them well, both their faults to which I ai 
very gentle, and their virtues which I try t 
imitate. They have been a comfort both in pro« 
perity and adversity, the best friends that I hav 
found. When I leave them, I hope somebody wi 
take care of them. They are not many, and the 
have a very modest, unpretending look. The 
would be content with very moderate accommc 
dation on a shelf of pine, or in a cupboard , The 
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ask for nothing more than a little qniet 
rsation now and thai. They are not dirty 
kgged. A humane man takes care of his 
and a man who has the Humanities tskkes 
f his hooks. 

10 people cannot write without a crowd of 
about them. They dig and grub, and scrape 
ler tons of matter before they can do any- 
I enyy them not, because I cannot do it. 
' man to his taste. I would rather write on 
p of a tree, if I could perch myself securely, 
nothing but my writing-stuff than amidst a 
I of books. K a man has nothing in his 
except what he gets out of books, I think 
le should not write at all ; but what I think 
y unimportant. The man will write ; and 
Hss he has to produce of his own^ the more 
late he will be at his work, 
ere is a serious aspect of this book-making 
3S8, and carefhl observers have not overlooked 
'he French have a word Prol^taires, by which 
mean the most indigent class, the men who 
with their hands, whose work is uncertain 
)Oorly paid. The word is Eoman " Prole- 
' The race flourished at Bome as it does in 
•eat cities. The old Boman proletarii were 
)ectable class. They were armed at the ex- 
of the State in times of sudden difficulty, 
were not rich enough to contribute money 
e service of the State, but they produced 
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children, which I shall inform the reader went 
comprehended under the general name "prolMi" 
ftjid hence the pHJonts were called " prolelMn."" 
So a learned Roman writer says, hut if proletoifi. 
for CTcr went on only producing other proletarii, 
I cannot see where the business coald end except 
in general beggary. 

A Paris chiffonnier belongs to the class of 
prol^tftires. Ton may see him at night and pa- 
haps by day, but I do not remember, picking np 
hits of rags, bits of paper, bits of anything except 
pure dirt or stones, rating in gutters and dast 
heaps, and depositing in his hotte the treasure 
that ho finds. These people form a body, a clan; 
they have their code of honour, and everytl 
else that belongs to a Bociety or club, 
dined with them yet, becanee I have not been 
invited. 

I have jttst made a discovery, which you nwj 
say that I ought fo have made before, I told you 
that I should start somewhere and end somewhere, 
but I did not tell you by what way I should go. 
Indeed I gave a hint about turning often, which 
means change of course. I cannot finish this 
book business without first finishing this prole- 
tarian matter. It is very important that it should 
be done, and it is plainly connected with my 
subject, as he may see who has eyes and can use 

Besides the proletarians who pick up rags, make 
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mortar and hand it to the artist who fastens bricks 
together with it, cany parcels and sometimes forget 
to deliver them, attend fairs and races, and do a 
nnmber of odd jobs snch as cleaning ont cesspools 
and more than I conld mention, if I went on for 
«n hour— besides all these land prol^taires, and 
the sea prol^taires among whom I class some of 
onr fishermen, there are the prol^taires of the pen. 
This word pen is the most general expression that 
I can find to inclnde all. Thongh we hold our 
pens in the hand when we write, we do not call 
the nse of the pen mannal labor. It is assumed 
that the pen is guided by superior intelligence, 
greater than that which guides the hand of the 
skflfnl artist, an opinion however which is generally 
false and only true sometimes. I might add to 
the prol^taires of the pen those of the pencil and 
the brush, 4br their labour also does not come 
nnder the name of manual ; and there are the pro- 
l^taires of the stage, and vocal and instrumental 
prol^taires ; and the teaching proletaires male 
and female. 

I have read all the history that I can find from 
the first chapter of Moses to the present day, and 
I have discovered that in all ages men have tried 
to avoid hard labor and to shove it upon others. 
They do not like digging and ploughing and 
ditching and sowing and reaping and a hundred 
other things, which must be done by somebody. 
Hence come slavery and knavery and tyranny and 
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fiehrefi a miserable existence. There is a large 
fditfs of these poor men among the clergy of the 
Ohnrcli of England. The Archbishop of Canter- 
Imry is the authority for the fact that ten thou- 
sand of the twenty thousand clergymen of En gland 
«nd Wales do not receive £100 a year : he means 
of course for their clerical duties. • Above five 
thousand who have benefices receive less than 
£150 a year ; and there are above five thousand 
-Gnxates whose incomes average £80 a year. Many 
of these poor men have no parsonage houses. 
Thieir incomes are much below those of skilful 
mechanics and artizans. Some bricklayers who 
are constantly employed on our railways earn £70 
a year, without reckoning what they may earn by 
'wliat is called overtime. There are many work- 
men^ call them by what name you please, who 
earn two and three pounds a week and more. I 
wish they would save a good part of it. A young 
<dever workman, if he is sober and industrious and 
saving, might be a rich man at fifty. He can dress 
as he likes and live as he likes, and he may both 
dress well and live well, and save money, if he iB 
sober and frugal. The poor clergyman must be 
sober, whether he likes it or not. He has to 
straggle against want. He must pray for his 
daily bread and he is not sure of having it. We 
require no evidence of the particular hardship 
which many of the clergy suffer : the evidence of 
their income is enough. It is usual for the poorest 



of Ifcam to be Ueseed with » very i^rgc number dC 
duldivn. I have seen a case of one parsQn who 
h»d tweatf-fonr cbildien, timeteen of whom, were 
tiring when this gentleman's case was recorded ia 
print Another has fifteen living children, fioth 
these patriarclis are Welsh parsons. I End a list 
of forty-three clergymen, selected ont of many, 
who had applied for the admission of their sons bi 
a school where they »re taught free of coet. The 
rnmmge nnmber of children of these forty-thwa 
cHei^jmen is eight. These men woald be moat 
Taloable in a new country where hands are wanted. 
The highest income in the list of forty-three ia 
£300 a year, bat it stands alone, and this case 
received ctmsideritioa only for ?pocial reasons. 
The lowest income in the list is nothing. The 
average income of the forty-three is £100 ft year: 
and (his is a much higher average than we should 
have if we omitted about one-fourth of the forty- 
three, whose incomes are above £150. There are 
many cases in the hooka, as the lawyers" phrase is, 
of curates with incomes of £40 and less, and some 
ont of employment with no income at all. These 
poor men receive occasional help from frienda, 
parishioners, and a few from the Poor Clergy 
Belief Society, and in fact from many quarters. 
But the condition of the present generation is 
hopeless. All that we can espect is tliat they will 
have no sneceasors. 

The thing is easily explained. We do not find 
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en so poor either among the medicine men 
> law men. K the men of either of these 
3 were rednced to the condition of manj 
» clergy, they would cease to belong to their 
sion. They could not continue it: nobody 

employ them. With few exceptions the 
yf these two classes live comfortably and 

grow rich, rich enough to take care of 
families and to give to others too. In these 
professions a way has been found of not 
sing the number of men beyond the public 
i. 

3 lands and property appropriated to the 
;h of England service bring in annuaUy an 
lous amount. The Archbishop of Canter- 
tnay know what it is, but I do not. Probably 
»uld say, what is it among so many ? The 
jr is, it would not be much, if it were di-* 
among all of you ; but it would raise the 
76 £80 a good deal. But this is not all. 
I is an enormous sum of money raised by 
ents in some churches and part of this goes 
intain clergymen. These churches may be 
ye property or not. I am only looking after 
B money which the whole body of the clergy 
e. The clergy have also all the valuable en- 
1 granmiar schools in their hands, nearly all 
shools, with very few exceptions. This has 
done in some cases by fraudulent means, for 
lies of a great number of these schools allow 
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a laTman to be choses. Bat the roles have not 
been observed and the practice ia now fixed to 
give these schoolB to clergymen only. Thia W 
been done even in acts of Parliament, drrectlT 
contrary to the intention of foiiodera, which ia 
affect to regard with bo much respect. The clergy 
are also largely engaged in the iustmction of 
youth, and a. great many have boarding soboolB 
or pupils in the bonse. No clergyman is prevented 
from teaching or keeping a school, if he has time 
to attend to it and can find pupils. 

It is said that it is one of the disadvantages of> 
clergyman that he is fixed in a profession whioh 
tie cannot and even is not allowed to leave. But 
this is no peculiar disad vantage , It is not be 
easy matter in this country for any man of uij 
profesfiion or occapation to change his mode of 
life ; and for most men it is absolutely impossible. 
If the clergyman has the means, he can farm « 
little as some do, and also do it well, though 
possibly the bishops may not consider farming a 
clerical occupation. I think it is a very good 
occnpation for country parsons who are not over- 
burdened with clerical duty. If clergymen have 
money of their own, and there are a great many 
who have good private property, they may turn 
it to profit like other people. They obtain by 
becoming priests of the Church of England a 
certain rank, which gives them easy admission to 
society, and they have thus an opportunity of 
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iproving their condition by marriage, which 
me of them do not n^lect. There are also 
hools, limited it is true both in number and in 
pacity of receiving pnpils, in which schools 
e children of clergymen are tanght either for 
S8 than other children or for nothing. The 
3rgy are also often helped or relieved by gifts, 
id large subscriptions when they are in di£B- 
ilties, and this generous help is sometimes g^ven 

the families of clergymen who die poor. We 
ight ask after hearing all this, what more do 
ese men want ? Certainly there is no class for 
hich so much has been done, except it may be 
le lowest class of people, and the result has been 
le same in both cases, to increase the demand for 
3lp, 

Yet it is still true that a very large number of 
16 clergy are suffering from poverty and large 
milies. They would* be poor without ^Eunilies ; 
id when they have children, it is not possible 
lat they can have food or clothing unless they 
loeive a great deal of help. Many young men 
*e sent to college and brought up to the Church 
ith no prospect of obtaining anything more than 
le of these miserable stipends. When they reach 
An's estate, they cannot change. They are fit 
>r nothing else. They must take what they can 
3t, and it is very little, as we have seen. They 
larry a wife often as poor as themselves. Men of 
ther professions are generally much more prudent 

N 
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thtin the clergy in the matter of early mKcrxgl, 

The layman here exercises more self-restraint ^ 
the man who is his spiritnal guide. 

This evil wonld bo cured in the natnral way, if 
it were let alone. Men would in lime grow wiser, 
and the church wonld either lose ita ministers or 
some means would be found for paying them 
better. But we cfinnot lot the present gOEoration 
perish, and I do not believe that the rich clergy 
will refuse to help these poor men moat liberty, 
reooltecting the precepts of St. James, which I will 
not qnote, for they know them. But notice should 
be given that nothing will be done for those who 
enter the Chnrch after this warning. If they are 
content with £4(1 a yeor or £-50 fur their labor, 
let their content be limited to themselves, and not 
shared with wife and children. If a man has a 
little income of Lis own, that is a different case; 
and indeed I thiuk that it "wonld be no bad thing 
if none entered the Church except those who 
could live without receiving anything for their 
labor. This rule wonld certainly deprive the 
Church of many able men, but they wonld be 
doin" something better than starving. I assume 
that a man who has money and enters the Church 
does not want any money for hia services. He 
will be ready to take the places where the work 
is hardest and the pay is Utile or nothing, until 
some means shall have been found of raising a 
reasonable income for every man who ministers 
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in the Cimrch. I wish clergymen who have 
money wonld do so instead of laying it out in 
bnying' a living. A sensible man of their own 
body recommends this. They will find that buy- 
ing of advowsons or next presentations is not a 
very profitable business ; and I take it to be the 
"detestable crime of Simony," as the canons of 
1603 call it, whatever favor it has under statutes 
or judge-made law. 

We often read of what is called spiritual des- 
titution, which means the want of parsons in par- 
ticular places ; but is this spiritual destitution 
cored by adding a respectable man and a priest to 
the number of the destitute ? People should stop 
building churches and begin with improving sti- 
pends. More churches have been built since I was 
bom than in all the time before, and the clergy 
have waxed greatly in number without waxing in 
comfort. If a new church is built and the parson 
is sufficiently provided, that is all well, if you do 
not at the same time call into existence a £50 
curate to help him. Let us hear no more of the 
want of curates. It is the wants of curates that 
we should first supply. 

After very long reflection I am sure that a 
regular, well taught, sufficiently provided body of 
clergy is one of the best things that we have. 
You will have priests in some shape, whether you 
choose or not ; and if you have ignorant, ill-bred 
men and very poor men, they are of no use. 
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Thoro are many excellent i 
aoqiiirementa in all bodies of clergy, Kom&n Catho- 
lic nnd Dissentcra. Bat the Clinrch of England 
with large posaeaBions and two ancient and famous 
iiiiivor§itie8 in its hsmds has more power tliao any 
other church ever had. This church has produced 
Bome of the ablest and best men in Englsmd, men 
iUmtrioua for learning, and science, and for their 
generoiiM liberality. Others among them hare 
Abused the Chnrch, and mado it a means of gratifj- 
ing their ambition and their love of money. Bot 
altogether it is a Iwdj powerful in nnmbers, and 
organization, rich in knowledge and science ; aod 
one of the conaerrating elements of civilization. 
The clergy now prosecute every branch of scietire 
and learning, some of them even theology ; and 
wo laymen are thus secured in onr humble pursuit 
of knowledge by the example of the clergy, who 
have married science, philosophy and all learning 
to their clerical profession. We shall hear no 
more in this country of any man being troubled 
for thinking or writing about anything that he 



I have nothing further to say except to my own 
brethren, those who handle the pen. Bnt I shall 
not treat of those who sit at desks on stools high 
or low, and copy papers, or write other people's 
letters or make out bills, or employ the pen in any 
other way than writing books. If they like to 
keep their hands clean, go about better dressed 
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ihan skilfiil artizans and dine worse, live all daj 
long in rooms of fonl air and work at a business 
in which they mnst spend all that they can earn. 
Jet them look to that. I mnst finish with my own 
class the scribblers. Scribblery (escriyaillerie) is 
the thing of which I am writing. Montaigne said 
long ago: There ought to be some legal check 
upon sUly and useless writers, as there is for 
vagabonds and lazy people : they should banish 
from the hands of our people both myself and a 
hundred others. This is no pleasantry : scribblery 
(escrivaillerie) seems to be a symptom of a dis- 
orderly age. When did we write so much as we 
have done since France has been in confusion ? 
When did the Bomans write so much as at the 
time of their ruin ? (Essais, livre iii. chap. 9.) 

There is no hope that our legislature will do 
anything to stop the mischief among us, for many 
of them are book-makers themselves* They might 
indeed require book-makers to take out a licence, 
like pedlars, hawkers, solicitors, dealers in tea, 
coffee, tobacco and snuff, shooters of bii*ds of par- 
ticular kinds, and others ; and they might also 
allow themselves to write without a licence, as 
they secure themselves from arrest for debt during 
certain seasons. This might check the mischief a 
little and it would bring in money, which the 
State wants very much, since it will spend and 
will have the money some way. Printers of books 
might also be required to take out a licence ; and 
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hLerj has attained a height, as thej express it, in 
that conntiy or sunk to a depth, I hardlj know 
'which, that calls for the most active measures of 
lepression. In mj travels I have observed that a 
good deal of land is poorly cultivated in Grerman j. 
As anything can be done there by the hand of 
power, I recommend simply a transfer of labor 
from the pen to the plough, or to the matches 
making business or the cutting out in wood, or 
anything. 

As for America, the empire of Uncle Sam, who 
has entered on the career of conquest, borrowing 
and not paying, I hardly know what to say. He 
28 gone crazy, and that is the whole in a few 
words. The United States have produced many 
ezoeUent men, and good writers, rather more than 
we oould have expected. I have a sincere respect 
for the simple, sensible old gentlemen of their 
revolutionary age. I have seen them: I have 
talked with them and I shall not forget them. 
There are also poets, historical writers, and scien- 
tific writers who are worthy of honor. But un- 
lc»rtunately the men have now lost their wits both 
in matter political and in matter literary, if I may 
af^ly such a term to most American books. No 
words can describe the scribblery in Uncle Sam's 
dominions. If he lays his heavy hand on the 
newspapers now, it is not because they are silly, 
but because he sees signs of sense in them. The 
literary trash I recommend to the care of the 
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lem to write something which will sell, if 
3 find out what it should be. 
reminded bj talking of grammar schools 
3ar the acts under which the Ecclesiastical 
sion works must have done some mischief. 
.6 that if an old cathedral tumbles down, 
se has no money to build with, and must 
^ging ? This cannot be the constitution 
bhedral church. It ought to have money 
)wn to sustain the fabric. Are all the 
U schools in good order, or what is become 
B which no longer exist ? I assume that 
e venerable churches were in their origin 
for teaching bojs grammar and song, as 
for religious services. 
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in the second-hand-book-dealer's catalogue, 
jfad O siiame to tell it, I Have seen them in worse 
fJMiOB than that. 

A good man is always doing something nsefnl. 
He brings np his family well, which is the most 
nsefdl thing that he can do, and he leaves children 
behind him to continue his good work. Thus he 
lives again in his descendants, as the poet sajs. 
It does not matter much what the man is doing, if 
it is something useful to others, and therefore nse- 
iul to himself. He maj be a farmer, and improve 
the breed of sheep and of cattle, long horns or 
short horns, whichever he bkes best. But he 
should not make his beasts too fat. !No good work 
iliat a man does is lost. The smallest use^l 
work will continue to be useful long after the 
man is dead and forgotten. Bad actions too do 
not die with the doer. Future generations suffer 
for the sins of their ancestors, and one great 
crime or act of folly causes the misery of unborn 
millions. So all things hang together in one un- 
broken chain, of which we see a few links, but the 
beginning and the end we see not and never shall 



A book may be useful in its day, but as know- 
ledge increases other books take its place, and 
the first is forgotten; and so with a man and 
otiier men. This happens to all books which treat 
^ sciences and arts or other things which are in 
their nature progressive. But all these good 
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binding to hold them iL'gvther ; and no more. Of 
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ill the book-makers in the world a compiler is the 
most abominable. He has not even the merit of 
being exact, for he does not understand what he 
is abont. 

He who writes real stories of man's progress in 
art, or science, or anj knowledge which helps to 
make np the sum of onr present existence, and 
does it well, sets about his work in a verj different 
way. He reads, marks and inwardly digests. He 
selects his matter with care, and he rejects the 
useless part, and in rejection lies the skill of a 
good writer. The ignorant compiler may be as 
laborious, but not knowing what is useful and 
what is not, he loads himself with a heap of 
lumber under which no man can move. Wo have 
a wonderful book of this kind, ''an universal 
history from the earliest account of time" in 
twenty thick volumes, which I do not believe 
that anybody ever read through except the writers 
and the printer's reader. I do not possess the 
book, and I would not put it among my books. 
I am sure that they would mutiny and kick it off 
the shelf; and it would then be transferred to the 
kitchen for domestic use. The good Rollin wrote 
an ancient history somewhat of the same kind, 
but he wrote better than our gentlemen, and he 
is so amiable and virtuous and so honest and so 
credulous that we almost endure him. I read him 
when I was a boy and thank him for teUmg mo 
many curious stories, all of which I believed then 
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and acme of them I believe still. Voltaire wrote 
a work on the manners, morale, if yon like, ud 
spirit of nations, a sketch of man's life, opinioiLS, 
tuid Uabits in different periods of historj. He 
had read a great deal, bnt his knowledge ym 
often EQperBcial, and it could not be otherwise, 
when his snbject vaa so vast. He ia blamed and 
BOmetimea justly for haatiness and inaccnraey, tor 
his prejadices, and for looking at the mischief 
done by priests without taking a fair acconat of 
the services which religion and eRpecially the 
Catholic religion has done. But it is a work of 
genins, an everlasting monument of the French- 
man's piercing intellect and sonnd judgment. He 
who can handle a huge heap of unformed matter 
and give to it shape and consistency, and present 
the whole in a, pleasing and instructive form, hue 
done a great work and deserves an eternal re- 
membrance. 

I wish some man, who is able, wonld write a 
history of the Christian Church. There are many 
histories of it, and histories of many particular 
periods. But it is still undone. There is eaceS- 
lent matter in many of our chorch histories, bnt 
we want a man to take the whole in hand, one 
■who shall have no prejudices, if he can be found. 
It would be better that he wei-e not a priest, for it 
is hardly possible that a priest can put off all pre- 
judices. Nor wocld I wish to see a layman un- 
dertake it in a spirit hostile to Christianity, for 
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)u9 would certaislj spoil the work. The amoimt 
«f aiatorial for the first few centnries is not large. 
The difficulty is in distinguishing between the true 
and the false, which the ancient ecclesiastical his- 
torians have left us ; and the false is a yerj large 
part. Bj a careful and honest examination I 
think that it is still possible to construct a probable 
narratiye of the earlj Christian Church. If the 
nuyi who undertakes it can carry us fairly through 
as fiEU* as the end of Constantino's time, he will 
deeerye our thanks ; and if I am living, when he 
has done his work, I promise to read it ; and he 
must know that this is promising a good deal. 

If I were to say that I desiderate Biographies, 
you would think that I had lost my wits, for we 
have Biographies now in such abundance that 
everybody is tired of them. A man can hardly 
slip out of the world quietly without leaving his 
biographer behind him to say a good deal that the 
man, if he were alive, would not like to be said. 
Biographies are more common than statues and 
more impertinent still ; sometimes two or three 
volumes of idle stuffy wearisome to read, and not 
instructive. These are not the Biographies that I 
want. I recommend the writers of these stupid 
books to let their friends or relatives retire quietly 
from this mundane trouble, and to be content with 
knowing that, if the dead have done anything use- 
ful, their labor has not been thrown away. We 
do want good lives of men who have done gi*eat 
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pn^rtion. But the nmnber of men of great 
ifailiiy, some in particnlar things, and some in 
BUU17 idlings, is large. But how large is the nnm- 
ker of these men whose character is so exalted, so 
simple, so generons, unselfish and noble, that we 
can yenerate and love them ? I have fonnd the 
noblest character in men of less intellectual power, 
taen who have solid good sense, but not the 
capacity at which the world opens its mouth and 
fpapes with wonder. I have mj own opinion of 
Francis Bacon, which will not be changed. The 
man who wrote the address to King James, which 
stands at the head of the Proficience and Advance- 
ment of Learning Divine and Human, was a mean 
parasite. Think of King James of England exalted 
above Caesar and Marcus Antoninus. 

I propose a i^ew book, volumes, many volumes 
of Biographies of illustrious men of all ages and 
all coxmtries. They must be short. A dozen will 
not fill more than an octavo volume. They wiU 
be written by men who will spend a long time 
over each life, first in collecting and sifting the 
materials, then in writing the life clearly, well, in 
a pleasing manner. The purpose will not be to 
tell all that is known about a man, but what is 
best worth knowing, his acts, his labors, his en- 
durance, his goodness and his badness too, and his 
whole character ; not his character as characters 
are written now, a kind of rhetorical effort in- 
tended to show off the writer, but his character as 
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sbowit hy his acts. These lives will cost gn 
labor, and will bring in small profit to the writen 
and bj this annonncement I rid Tnyself of a crow 
of penmon who arc always rcaiJy for a new pi 
when the pay is good. My men will be t^eaiaiH 
honcHt men, who wiah to be nRcfol and they wffi^ 
work hard even for nothing. The lives will W 
like Piutaruh's Uvea both in length and way tt\ 
treating them. I have found small critics, vetft 
small indeed, carping at inaccuraoies in FlatBrcbVl 
lives, and defecta of various kinds, men quite nj 
able to see that his object, as he takes oare to b 
ns, is the portraiture of man's character, and o 
history. If you will ho at the pain 
hie lives with the facts as they are lciioi\Ti from 
other authorities, you will find that he has ponr- 
trayed his men truly, which is :ill tliat he intended 
to do ; and he has done it in such a way that his 
book will live when his critics are too txc gone 
into oblivion to be rescued by any biographer. 

The industry of modem times and of societjes 
for the advancement of learning and science hsa 
collected and is still collecting wonderful stores of 
knowledge in transactions, journals and whatever 
other names these periodical publications have. 
After making the proper deductions from their 
value for the nonsense which now and then slips 
in like a well-dressed pickpocket in a crowd, there 
remains an enormous accumulation of facta nsefiil 
to those who can use them. The London big 
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Book-honse of course stores up all these treasures 
in some comer where a man can find them. I 
baye tnmed over the leaves of many of these 
books with regret that I have neither the time nor 
tihe capacity nor the knowledge to nse them as I 
could wish ; and few men can use these materials 
as they ought to be used. We are indeed much 
more clever at collecting materials than in using 
them. Owing to the defective education of our 
men their minds are not large enough to take in 
many particulars and out of them to construct a 
sound and solid entirety. Our universities are the 
places where men should be formed for this work ; 
but they are merely continuators of school work, 
and as matters stand now in the improved state of 
our schools a youth often leaves a schoolmaster 
who is a very able man to go to a college lecturer 
who is very much his inferior. The remedy for 
this seems to be, what I believe we are now at- 
tempting, to revive the teaching by professors, 
who not being encumbered with the drudgery of 
a lecture-room filled with young men many of 
whom wiQ not and csomot learn, shall from time 
to time show the best students the way to use 
their knowledge and apply their industry. Cer- 
tainly I am not in favor of making philosophers 
of young men before they have gone through a 
hard discipline of necessary and useful elementary 
knowledge, and we do right to ke^ our youths to 
those old studies which make a sure foundation on 
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iriuch thej tdbj bnild ap a noble etmctare. Bid 
we let many of o«r young men le&vB the uniyar- 
sities with only a certain amonnt of verba! know- 
ledge, and a certain facility in dealing with nym- 
bols, which they imperfectly comprehend, and «b 
(nil this education. A man of sense finds out 
when he eomea into tho world that he is still very 
ignorant and thnt he has not even learned the 
way to observe and to learn. Perhaps he tries a 
German univeraity, where he will find both good 
Rnd bad. On the whole ho will however learn 
something abroad, perhaps a modem languBge or 
two tolerably well, and that will open his eyes a 
little. 

Our univcreities have a difficult task in the 
matter of education. The profit which a teacher 
ean get there is not much, nnless he nndertakes 
the laborious office or drudgery of private instruc- 
tion, which is a strange way of teaching in a 
university. The more men that come to onr uni- 
versities, tho more money is made ont of them by 
somebody, and accordingly all sorts are received, 
young men who come only to spend and amuse 
themselves, others not rich either in money, know- 
ledge or ability, who come to take a degree and 
qualify themselves to be curates or poor parsons, 
and a few who having talent and industry seek 
for the honours and emoluments which are ojwn 
to those who merit them. With such a body of 
students dispersed in different colleges and under 
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men of very different capacities and acquirements 
we cannot expect that a great deal can be done. 
The young men of ability do the best that they 
can by their own exertions and such private help 
as they can purchase. If they have not money 
to pay for private teaching, they must go with- 
out it. I think nobody will affirm that the in- 
struction given by college tutors and lecturers 
is sufficient for the best students. There may be 
some colleges in which a tutor works hard with 
his pupils, because he loves his labor and does 
his duty. But if all college instruction were made 
efficient, it would require more of a man's time 
than most tutors are willing to give, especially as 
many of these men are only there for a time, and 
are ready to depart whenever a favorable oppor- 
tunity offers. I see no way of securing the best 
teachers except by making the places so good that 
men will be content to keep them as long as they 
can work. 

The universities will in time set all right and 
conform to the wants of our present society ; and 
they will know how to do this better than any- 
body can tell them. When this is done, if a man 
shall wish to prosecute any branch of science or 
learning, he will contiuue at or visit Our two old 
universities and listen to the great teachers, whose 
fame will extend from China to Peru. This time 
will come sooner if the universities will demon a- 
chize tliemselves as far as is useful ; if they will 
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put thti t«Bchinf; of things profaiie into hands mil 
spiritual, and so keep some of their best mm to 
spc^d their lives there aa teachers, iDst«ad rf 
seeking their fortune in the world. 

As to the tJieological part of the untTBr8itia,i 
I would maintain the monasticr system, the celibuf 1 
of the resident clergy so long as they hold a fd- ' 
lowship. They might make themselves very me- 
ful Hfi teaiirhers of aJI the varions parts of theolo- 
gical leEiming, as eloquent preachere, and lij 
directing and guiding the young men by precept 
and by esamplo. There would be no fear of lasf, 
(^lerieu! hostility to profane learning and to 
rising np in the universities, because the clergr 
discharged their proper functions and the lai^ 
discharped theirs, for the clergy in the universities 
would lie the more learned body, inasmuch aa thej 
would study Oriental tong'ues as well as Greek 
and Latin, and Ihey would take in hand all tie 
gentile niurulists aud all the groat ijpecnlatire 
gentile writers before and after the Christian era, 
and wonld revive that ancient and solid learning 
which lived in our universities two hundred years 
ago. The laity would humbly work in their seve- 
ral branches of knowledge and would not envy 
their spiritoal brethren, who in due time would be 
called to fill high and lucrative places, where they 
would enjoy repose after their learned labors. If 
any proposed reform should in any way separate 
the clergy from learning and science, the end of 
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wliich would be that they would be enemies to 
learning and science, being now friends to both, I 
would renounce all such reform, and let things go 
on as they do. But I do not believe that our nni- 
versities will ever be what they ought to be, until 
there is in them a large number of lay teachers or 
professors, men who have lived some time in the 
world and know more of it than can be learned in 
a university, men who at a mature age will be 
called back to their university to spend the rest of 
tiieir lives in the humble, but useful office of 
teachers and professors. These are the only men 
who will widen the circle of thought and send out 
young men with a few more ideas in their head 
than they have at present. If the clergy should 
be afraid that these men would weaken the Church 
of England, they are much mistaken. These lay 
teachers must of course be members of the Angli- 
can Church, and if they are men of sense, they will 
support it with quite as much sincerity as those 
who receive from the church that profit which the 
layman cannot have. 

I propose a great work to some man of ability. 
He must begin it when he is young and finish it 
when he is no longer young. We have a huge 
and curious body of literature called Law Reports. 
They begin very early and they continue now. If 
a man would take these and all our Acts of Par* 
liament, which relate to property, crimes and all 
the varied business of life, he might make a his- 
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tory fall of insiruoiiion and amnsement too. ' 
Law Reports are the chief matter. There 
learn how people lived and what thej did a l(n\ 
time ago, and what thej have been doing aid 
disputing about up to the present time ; their Vm 
and their quarrels, and their frauds and iUa 
tricks, their virtues and their vices, but mndi 
more of their vices, for law has little to do witli 
men's virtues, and would have very little to do st 
all, if men had no vices. There we learn "vbfk 
learned judges said and did, and how they made 
law and then affirmed that it existed before ik wu 
made ; and how they yielded to power and how 
they resisted power ; and how one generation after 
another helped to build up a most enormous, ir- 
regular structure, which we keep up because ire 
cannot help it. We learn too the political and 
moral notions that prevailed at particular times, 
and how judges, who are still like other men, were 
as ignorant and prejudiced as men who were not 
judges. We find excellent sound sense and the 
most incomprehensible nonsense, all jumbled to- 
gether; great acuteness in examining into facts, 
discussing precedents and balancing opposing opi- 
nions, and sometimes an ignorance of the simplest 
principles of law which would have settled at once 
what these men sometimes settled one way and 
sometimes another way, till finally somebody blun- 
dered to the right conclusion, which was reached 
eighteen centuries ago by the Eomans and was 
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mHj unknown to these judges, because they had not 
Wsmed even the elements of law ; judges whose 
lQg»l knowledge was as empirical as that of a quack 
idockor, who will prescribe without knowing anj- 
ttong of the structure of the animal that he pro- 
fsBflea to cure. You will read judgments of men 
who talked nonsense almost unmixed ; and the 
jodgments of men who seldom spake without 
tajing something true. It is the most wonderful, 
amusing mass of matter that ever a nation piled 
together. Nobodj but a lawyer could handle it, 
and a lawyer could not handle it, if he were totally 
overpowered by the bonds of his art. For law is 
a merciless tyrant* It conquers and subdues the 
strongest heads. A man who has passed his life 
in the application of positive rules to facts, can 
generally do little else. His interiors are closed, 
and like a man long confined in prison his per- 
ception of all that is within his reach is sharpened, 
but his sense of all that is outside is dulled. He 
who has been able to resist this power of Law is a 
rare man. 

My lawyer must be a man of taste and humour, 
with law enough to understand what he reads, and 
a little law of his own, which he must get some- 
where else than out of Reports. He must attempt 
to show how much of the Law that we now have 
has grown up under judge cultivation, aided by the 
counsel learned in the law and the writers of law 
books and the usages of society and current 
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up'mionH raise and tnie ; for oat of all these thing! 
& largo part of our Law has come. Bo will dww 
loo how scimc learned lawyers of past daye, who 
wore really learned, derived many of oar roles of 
law from their Homaa originals, ench rules fof 
example ss relate to wEla and legacies, and hov 
ignorant compilers of a later age mode t«xt boob 
ont of these good old booka, dropping all referenw 
to the original anthoritiee which they never loolced 
at, and substituting their own ill-digested oom- 
pilations for sound knowledge and true learning. 
My lawyer will seaeon his work with particolar 
cases, cnrioua storiea and apt remarks, and be will 
make a history such as we have not yet. When 
my man is ready for the work, I am ready to teil 
him how he should go about it. 

I hardly know how to finish my books ; the 
matter is infinit«. I love good hooks of travels 
whether old or new. Some of the old are among 
the best . We do not want to know all a mi 
adventures, when there are no ndveuturea, nor 
bad luck or good luck in hotels, nor what he said 
to somebody and what somebody did not say to 
him, though he tells ns what the somebody said; 
nor do we want his opinions, unless he is a very 
wise man, nor bita of French or German or any 
other language stuck into his book. We want 
good true facts, any kind of facts yon please, if 
they are good and true. If a man goes up a 
mountain and finds aomething new, let him com- 
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mnnicaie his knowledge in anj way that he can. 
If he has travelled over all the world and cannot 
see or observe and tell the truth, let him be content 
with his travel and hold his peace. 

Let men write novels, tales, plays, poems as 
ihej please. Some will live and some will not. 
The next generation will settle that matter. There 
is little hope for play writers, even if a playwright 
knows his art. I wish however onr men wonld 
make ns some good comedies, not botched np out 
of French things, which are of no great value and 
not improved by our bungling. There is matter 
in modem life for a writer of comedy, if he knows 
how to use it, but he must have a genius for the 
work ; and let him be sure that he has before he 
begins. 

Tragedy writing cannot be recommended, for 
tragedy acting has hard work to keep its head 
above water. The fault is in our taste. We are 
mnsic mad. Music is a very good thing in its 
place, but a musical tragedy is the very bottomless 
abyss of taste. People are mad after operas. 
They hear heros and heroines sing tragic scenes 
and they are pleased. I pity them sincerely for 
their bad taste. The Bomans complained that 
their theatre became a mere show at last. Ours 
is become a mere sound, a merely sensuous plea- 
sure, for I do not believe that half the hearers care 
for the acting however good it may be. A musical 
opera merry and lively can be understood ; but 
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r Hkd de«p pathetic feeling song, 

10 eodnred by a corrnpted tAstc 

n« vocda MO next to nonsense, it is admitted, 
•ltd Boliod; caroB for them; and so we get the 
pMhos ia the oniversal language of masic. Then 
W only one improvemeiLt to bo made here, and it 
vontd be a re*l improvement, that tho words 
aliould mean nothing at all, and the mnsic-makei 
■hoald put the nniyersal meaning into them, 

I must make a solemn address to school book 
makers. I know what moat of yon want. It is 
mon«y, and a little gloiT' too. Money may be got 
in this WTij, if yon are Inoky ; but the glory will 
not last long. Nobody eseept a Greek has made 
a pch'iol lK>ok that h^a weathered two thousand 
years. I wish Euclid eoald have secured a per. 
petnal copyright. It might have helped the finances 
of the Greeks, Some of yon who make school- 
books mnke good books. Most of you make bad 
books. They come thick as hail. How many 
grammars of the English language have we ? 
How many books on arithmetic ? How can the 
poor teachers choose, when there are so many ? 
Have aorae mercy on publishers, and learn if yon 
do not know it, that they cannot continue their 
business and pay authors, unless they can sell 
their books. Some of you think that they have 
inexhaustible stores of gold like the bank of Eng- 
land, and that you can have it by drawing a bUl 
on them in the shape of a book. If you pay for 
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your own books, (Mnk of yourselves before it is 
too late. I entreat all of you on my bended knees 
wkh tears in my eyes to panse in your wasteful 
oween I may even put my entreaties in proper 
fiMrm to be fitted to music and sung on the stage. 
I ««y, Pause, pause, ye thoughtless ones : waste 
not jour health and strength and your paper and 
j<mr ink and your money : give us a little rest, 
half a dozen years of repose to examine all that 
you have done and to choose the best. I promise 
you tiiat at the end of the six years we shall have 
made our choice, and we shall not want you any 
more. 

One word more in ease of the clergy. These 
gentlemen make many sermons, and people like 
sermons. But they should be taught that preaching 
is not praying, and that too much talk on morality 
and religion does not make men think more of 
these matters. I propose that a man's sermons be 
reduced to one a week. How can we expect him 
to write two good sermons every week, or even 
two bad sermons P Perhaps some preachers after 
having been long at work have a good stock on 
hand and preach old sermons over again, to which 
thesre is no objection if they are good, or if they 
revise and raend them. Sermons may be bought 
too, manuscript sermons, perhaps the work of 
parsons who have no church and do occasional 
service during clergymen's holidays, or of those 
ingenious men who write the tracts which you 
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mast be ttLiiir wK'j have the power of preaching 
well. The first qoalitr thAi i- re>jTiir«^ is earnest' 
ne^s and sincerity, the neit is constant labor at 
tiis art. It would be well if ererr preacher had 
a few honest friend*, who wonld point ont hi* 
fanltfi. The bare reading of sermons prodnces no 
effect They must indeed be read in a very 
BOperior manner to seem like a spoken address. 
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which is the only kind of preaching that has 
power in it to move, to persnade and to convince. 
But to preach without writing before yon is a 
hard thing, and seldom done well. If however a 
preacher wonld well consider his matter, write 
down the heads of his discourse and keep to them, 
practice would give him the right words and the 
earnestness of his purpose would do the rest. 
But there is terrible danger of a man falling into 
mouthing, and saying what he does not mean to 
saj, and rambling and tiring people ; all which 
shoals and rocks I mark out as a skilful pilot, 
that the ambitious preacher be not wrecked on 
tiienu 

There is no occasion to print any more sermons. 
Can any man say how many volumes of sermons 
tibere are in the English language ? They would 
make a huge library. A French statistician once 
told me that the amount of religious books printed 
in England flar exceeds the amount of any other 
kind of printing, save newspapers. There must 
be a demand for it, or it would not go on. But I 
have always wondered why so much is written on 
the doctrines and principles of Christianity and 
on good living, when we have it done long ago in 
a few books which we all refer to as our authority. 
So much writing about things that can be put in 
a short compass cannot be wanted. If the object 
of these books is to enforce practice, the object is 
good, but it is not the right way of accomplishing 
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SHiej have greatly improyed. A man may read 
all these books with profit, but he may be excnsed 
if he reads little of Parliamentary debates, except 
when they tarn on taxation. Every man should 
look sharp after them when they tell ns of debates 
on taxing, or how the public money is disposed of. 
The nameless writers in newspapers are sometimes 
a little hard on private persons and their affairs, 
bat if they exceed the fair limits of criticism, the 
editor who is known or easily may be, no doubt is 
always ready to correct any error and to make an 
apology where it is due. In our modern society, 
if we had not newspapers, it is very certain that 
we should soon have no liberty. The Romans had 
no newspapers and the nobility rode rough-shod 
over the common sort, till the office of tribune was 
invented. The tribunes held public meetings and 
ialked as long as they liked and said what they 
liked, aqd abused everything and everybody, some- 
times with reason and sometimes without. Finally 
they abused their power, became corrupt and ended 
with destroying the liberty which it was their 
bnsiness to maintain. I hope the modem news- 
paper will not do the same among us, and I am 
not one of those who fear such a result. Whether 
the Frenchman, if he is unchained again, will be 
able to do good with his paper without indulging 
his destructive propensities, is hard to say. The 
American newspapers will give mouth again freely, 
when the reign of terror is over, and we shall see 
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|B who has never filled high places nor 
held power can neither know all the 
pleasure that thej give nor all the 
troubles that attend them. Those 
mnst tell ns who have known by experience the 
pleasure and the pain, and they have told us 
enough, or their history has, to prevent a wise 
man from envying them. In youth when hopes 
are high and the world is untried, and we have 
health and strength and the confidence of in- 
experience, and life seems stretched out in a long 
prospect before us, and outward show dazzles, and 
reflection is feeble, and the whole man is still 
unformed and imperfect, how many dream of a 
great career, and of filling high places, which 
they could fill, as they suppose, better than those 
who are in. them. But a few years cool men's 
ardour; they see the toil and the suffering, and 
the humiliations to which they must submit ; that 
they must first stoop low in order to rise high ; 
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and that after all what jou will get is not wortilL 
the pains. Thej rest content then with someiihing 
that is within their power, which they can haife 
on easier t^rms. This is what men do who bsfe 
a little wisdom. Others may continue the Tab 
pursuit, or if they are forced to ahandon it, tbey 
may lament all their life that they must remain 
in a place unworthy of their talents and their hopea. 
Most men of ability have some political amHioon, 
except those who have an overpowering moTement 
towards literature or some science or art ; and in 
a country where speech is free and the higheai 
places are open to all, such men feel some time 
in their life an impulse to strive for these great 
prizes. There are few who would not seize them, 
if they could ; and if a man should begin life with 
a settled purpose to raise himself from low to high 
estate, he may accomplish it, if he has talent 
enough, if he looks steadily to his object, and 
never deviates from it, whatever crosses he may 
meet with and whatever arts of simulation or dis- 
simulation he must use. If the goddess Fortune 
favors him, he may reach at last the object of a 
life's ambition, enjoy it for a few years, if he does 
enjoy it, and then comes death. Perhaps there 
may be moments of discontent amidst his triumph, 
and he may think how much wiser, better and 
happier he would have been, if he had been con- 
tented with an humbler lot. Cicero often complains 
of the difficulty which a man of common origin 
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.d in rising to the honors of the Roman state, 
[lere the power was in the hands of the nobility, 
e made his way and with decency to the highest 
ject of a Roman's ambition, and then he learned 
r experience the value of what he had got. It 

tme that he lived in troubled times, when the 
Oman state was falling into the hands of aspiring 
(venturers. Our times in England are more tran- 
lil, and those who have seated themselves on 
igh have little more trouble than to keep in their 
Aces and keep others out of them. 

The philosophical Roman poet begins the second 
x)k of his poem with reflections on the folly of 
16 man who pursues wealth and power so eagerly 
curing the few years of his appearance on this ball 
r earth, and loses the simple pleasures which he 
light have with little cost and trouble. 

'TIb sweet, when winds stir up and swell the waves, 

To see from shore another's heavy toil, 

Not that our pleasure lies in others' pain, 

But not to feel the ills we see, is sweet. 

Sweet too to view the mighty games of war 

Along the embattled plain nor share the risk. 

But sweetest fiir to hold the heights serene 

Raised up and strengthened by philosophy, 

Whence you look down on men and spa them wandering 

Seeking the way of life through error's maze, 

The encounter of keen wits and noble birth, 

The toils by night and day, the strife laborious 

To rise to boundless wealth and place and power. 

Oh wretched thoughts of men. Oh sightless souls. 

In what a darksome life and hazards dire 

We pass thb little time we have. 
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liadlj a great many who do hard work for the 
public ? One reason is that the whole amount of 
the money paid to a large number of poor labourers 
makes a very great sum, and large salaries to a 
few amount to a comparatively small sum total. 
Another is, that a reasonable number of good 
places must exist to satisfy the demands of a more 
than reasonable number who want them, and do 
not fail to make their wants known to those who 
must satisfy them. I do not believe that the 
honesty of all letter-carriers would be secured by 
any amount of wages, but it is certain that they 
are ill paid for very hard work ; and the low pay 
may be defended on the ground that there are 
always men ready to do the work. I wish the 
same principle were applied to the Postmaster 
General. If he merely existed in name and had 
no bodily substance, the post-office would go on as 
well without him, and we should not have to pay 
him. The work is well done by others. 

Nor do I number among those who hold high 
places, gold sticks in waiting or gold sticks out of 
waiting, nor any kind of sticks, rods or wands. I 
nse a stick myself, but I do not employ a man to 
wait on me with a stick. If I saw such a man 
approaching me, he would know something of my 
stick before we parted. I do not reckon grooms 
among the men in high places. A groom is very 
useful in a stable. But a groom in waiting is 
quite out of place. " 
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' There may be an opening for a king or eyen an 
emperor in the new world. They have one in 
South America ; and they have tried him in North 
America, tried him in both colonrs, black and 
white, bnt he wonld not do. It requires some 
peculiar stuff to make a king of, and the Ameri- 
eaoB may possibly find it necessary to import the 
aiiicle. If any man could predict the future po- 
litical condition of the United States, he would 
show himself a very wise seer. Some say that 
tihte republican bubble is burst, and are delighted. 
If it is burst, I am sorry for it ; not sorry because 
a bubble is burst, for that is according to the 
nature of a bubble and therefore it must happen ; 
but sorry to see a people in such difficulties, and 
still more sorry that they comprehend them so 
litde. It is an old story that nobody can under- 
stand American politics except the Americans. 
So they say. If we were as ignorant of their 
affairs as most of them are of European affairs and 
of all political and social science, we should do 
well to say nothing about America. But Euro- 
peans who have seen human things and have been 
disciplined by hard study and have learned to re- 
flect, can judge of American affairs, and though 
we do not all agree in the matter, and some of us 
write with a little more passion than we ought, 
Americans might learn something from European 
opinions both on the side of union and on the side 
of disunion. After the separation of the Ameri- 
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liberiy in America. The Federal govemment 
for mntnal protection and defence against 
foreigner. But it was not difficult to see tliat 
might and would y&cj soon claim authority 
tihie written constitution to do things which 
Id encroach on the State sovreignties. It is 
\wsk perhaps certain what Washington thought of 
durability of the union ; but Jefferson, who 
him well, certainly thought that Washing- 
ton had not a firm confidence in its durability. It 
■oom s as if the Americans never had this confi- 
dence, for ever since the Union has been formed, 
idieneYer party disputes ran high a dissolution 
kM been talked of as a remedy for the evils com- 
plained of or it has been used as a threat. Very 
early in the history of the Union the men of the 
Kew England States talked of breaking the Union 
and snapping the chain at the Potomac. This is 
aoi' a solitary inst-ance. The men of the South 
talked of separation even in the last century, and 
' oiften enough since. The idea has always existed, 
-and forty years ago I believe that in theory at 
least the constitutional power of a state to recede 
fiom the Union was admitted by a very large 
number of educated Americans, both in the North 
and the South. It is singular that the danger of 
secession was at one time most apprehended from 
the West, but it soon became plain that there was 
no danger from that quarter ; and we have seen 
that the men of those Western States, in which 
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slavery does not eiist, hare done most toirard* 
the ccnqnest of the South, and thdt without them 
the South mifrht have repulsed the inviiders from 
the Atlantic St«t«s. After the West has done 
and suffered so much for the Union, which now 
means the empire of the men who ait at Washifig- 
ton, I am cnrioas to see bow they will like payii^ 
the cost of the most costly war that ever was car- 
ried on. If they can fight bo well as they liaye 
done and pay heavy taxes too, they are jnet the 
men to the minds of the Washington cabal. But 
if they would take a well-wisher's advice, they 
would have nothing to say to tasea. One of their 
western papers plainly t«lls the present Coagress 
thit the best thing that they can do is to go horae, 
for they are only doing mischief, and showing a 
total incapacity for doing any good. This is wise 
advice. Let the President and his men fight it 
out, and settle as they can with generals, soldiers, 
contractors, jobbers, and all holders of their pro- 

If the soldiers are not paid, they mnst be con- 
tent to be unpaid or they must help themselves. 
What is plainer ? If the President does not con- 
quer the South this summer, he mnst either go on 
fighting with paper so long as he can get stuff for 
paper ; or ho roust stop short, and ivait his time, 
and then begin again. If he plants his victorious 
stars and stripes all over the broad and sunny 
Routh, on its mountains and on its plains, on the 
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rivers and on the swamps, he will then commence 
tiie tax-collecting part of the campaign all through 
his wide dominions, and he will tnm part of his 
army into tax-gatherers, thongh in truth there will 
be nothing to gather. He will make general and 
major-general tax-gatherers, colonel and captain 
tax-gatherers, and private tax-gatherers by thou- 
sands. As to the balance of the army, as the Ame- 
ricans call it, which interpreted into the English 
tongue means " the rest " or " the remainder," he 
will probably employ them in enlarging his borders 
from the Isthmus of Panama to the frozen sea. 
Thus he will gain more glory and extend the tax- 
paying area of his domains. The President and 
his successors will have an enormous increase of 
power and patronage, a great army always ready 
for action, and a great navy ; and all this in the 
hands of one man and of the few who help him to 
do the governing business. When things are come 
to this pass, it wo aid be mere useless trouble to 
elect a man every four years. It will be better to 
keep the man who has learned the business, and 
let him carry it on while he lives. If you will 
allow him to do that, he may save you the trouble 
of providing for his successor. 

But the perplexing part of the business for the 
Washington men is taxation. They are skilled in 
that branch of it called customs. I meant to say 
that they are very ignorant about it, and so are 
most of the Americans. I intended to say that 
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thej are woU acqaainted nitb. the waj of laisiiig 
b; coatome ts. considerable snm to the cost of the 
oonsiutters, when they might get a. larger sum to 
the adyantagc of the consnmers. But the Waah- 
ingtoD men know nothing of raising inland revemK 
taxes from a large nation ; and as I wish repnl^ 
lican govemmentB to eiist both in the North and 
in the Soath, I shall not give any hint of the w»j 
in which I conld raaBe the money, I am not sncli 
an enemy to liberty as to do that. Pray consider 
my good friends in America before you are in- 
volved in this taxing net. How are republlea 
overthrown P Do you not know that it is easier, 
when the means exist, to overthrow a republic 
than any other form of government, even if the 
people love a republic and hat« all other forms ? 
What is the hand that does this work, which Bonie 
clever head conceives ? It is an army. And how 
is an army fed ? By taxes. And how are taxes 
got without causing rebellion and iusurrection ? Bj 
a general well ordered system of taxation on every- 
thing that can be reached. If the people have been 
used to taxation a Jong time, it goes on as regularlj 
as a pie^e of machinery. If it is new, it will work 
hard at first. There will he much kicking and talk- 
ing' and writing ; but let a good hard taxation be 
maintained for ten years or so, and it will then 
move on pretty well. Tour masters at Washington 
will know how to use all the money that is raised, 
and they will find plenty of men among you ready 
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to do any dirty work for money. Yon are a place- 
ioving people, and yon hate working with yonr 
hands. A clever fellow with money at his com- 
mand will find thonsands among yon ready to 
help him to enslaye the rest. Yonr masters, 
whom yon foolishly take to be yonr servants, will 
flatter yonr vanity ; yon will be, as yon have been, 
a great nation at home, and yon will become, as 
yonr wise ancestors did not wish yon to be, a 
great nation abroad. Yon will have a large army, 
a large navy, and a large fond for paying both, a 
good solid well established taxation. Here are all 
the means that any man can wish for, who wonld 
bend yonr necks beneath the yoke. There is no 
danger yet. None of yonr Napoleons can make 
himself yonr master, for Inckily yon have not got 
them ; nor wonld any present Napoleon, if yon 
had him, be able to nsnrp power. The men, who 
are to help him, mnst see the way to their pay. 
Mere plnnder will not do now. There mnst be a 
ready fnnd, regularly provided to meet a great 
expenditnre. Bnt when all the elements of 
nsnrpation are provided, armies and taxes all over 
the land, and when the opportunity comes, and no 
one can say when it may not come, it is absurd 
to think that there will not be a man with spirit 
enough to pick up that power which is lying in 
the streets ready for the first bold hand to seize. 

Perhaps yon think this danger very remote, and 
hardly possible. But all your ancestors did not 
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think Ko. Ton wiah to grow rich imd to enjoj 
jour riches, and qniet is necessary for tjiia, Dn 
yon expect qaiet times after yonr wars are dtet, 
thotigh nobody fan tell when they will cud ? But 
GoppeNe all ia ended in gome way, and jun m 
rollicking in yonr new empire, insulting eveiybodj 
abroad and taxings hard at home. I think yoawiil 
have tin nnoany time of it, and the wise vnes; 
yon, — ajid I have no donbt that yon have maiij 
wise and good men, though not in your high pisca 
— will wish to see some Hettlement of affairs. Tm 
in the North are approaching the condition ot 
Goropean States m population and riches. Thi 
rich ronntnea of Enrope cannot afford to live it 
an unsettled stito, of which Fiance is an evideuM 
and Eofjland too A rich country is easier in- 
duct d under a nsurper thiin a poor coniitry. Mea 
Live now so much wealth, that almost all of ns 
have ft little Wt like to keep onr eomfortjible 
hou'^es and our furmtnre and our well-tilled lauds, 
and (pur stofkfi and shnrca, and we should all submil 
to a good deal rather than see thetn wasted foi 
want of a Rufiicient power to keep order. Pro- 
perty is more thiiii lilV. It is that without whicl 
life is nothing. So T nmintain that any rich natioa 
on the face of the earth would rather yield what 
are called its liberties than snffcr from civil discord 
which roiiders property insecure. If you nuir 
submit to a lioavy taxation, you provide the reeanB 
for continuing it. If you make the conquest of 
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the South, you will have a worse affair on your 
hands than your old father ever had with Ireland 
or India, and you may think it wise at last to re- 
turn to some stable government, less corrupt than 
your general government must become with its 
increased power and patronage. You must have 
an arch-emperor at least, for I am sure you will 
not be satisfied with a plain emperor or king. 
Once more, my children, beware of Federal taxa- 
tion ; be not deceived by idle words and false or 
foolish men : make not a whip for your own backs. 
You have shown great energy in your forcible 
attempt to obtain restitution of conjugal rights 
from the South : you have friends here who ap- 
prove of your attempt, but, I who am your best 
friend, think you have done foolishly. If you 
could have brought back your sulky spouse with 
some persuasion and at a reasonable cost, you 
would have done well : but to spend such an 
enormous amount over her only to make her more 
peevish, to make your children for generations 
suffer for her perverseness and your silliness, and 
afber all to have a prospect of eternal bickerings 
when you have dragged her back to the conjugal 
bed, which you have not done yet — did your father 
in all his follies ever do so foolish a thing ? 

I admit the circumstances were difficult for you. 
It was hard with your little experience to know 
at first whether it was better to let your rich wife 
go off, if she would promise not to trouble you. 
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your own course : I care no more for jon. But I 
will tell yon one thing. Yon have already gone 
too far for me. I thought that yonr fundamental 
theory of government was that it was founded on 
the consent Of the people, and now you would 
found a government on the superior strength of 
one part of the States over the other. This is a 
new theory, quite consistent in the Austrian Em- 
pire with respect to Hungary, or in the Russian 
with respect to Poland, or in the government of 
British India, but quite inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of your government. You may resettle 
yours if you like on the Austrian principle ; but 
when you are taxed, as I hope you will be, and as 
England once was taxed, and when the Washing- 
ton men have the handling of fifty or sixty millions 
sterling a year, you will be greater fools than I 
take you to be, if you do not return to European 
political forms as well as principles. But my first 
hope is that you will recur to the fundamental 
principles of your own government, which is the 
only method by which a republic can be saved 
from ruin. If you will do that, I promise you 
shall have neither emperor nor king nor president 
with more power than emperor or king ever had. 

In quiet times such as we have in England, the 
road to place and power is simple. If you belong 
to a family which is called noble and is not poor, 
and if you have great talent and industry, you may 
soon reach some good place. The House of Com- 
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Andrew Marvells and will live on two hundred a 
year, poor men may do onr business for us ; but 
for the present I prefer men who are rich enough 
to live without the profits of place. I wish some- 
body would move for a return of all the visible and 
invisible means of support which every member of 
the Commons has. I want to know how much 
every man in the House receives of public money, 
whether he is soldier, sailor, place-holder, sine- 
cnrist or anything else ; and also how much he has 
by the year of his own. I have read lately of a 
man being condemned to six months' imprison- 
ment, because he had no visible means of subsist- 
ence, and this put me in a little alarm, for I often 
go about without a sixpence in my pocket. But I 
have invisible means of subsistence, yet not so in- 
visible as to escape the income tax man's sharp 
eyes. If there is any man in the House who could 
not give a good account of the state of his purse, 
I should recommend him to the court which put 
the man in prison on the presumption that as he 
had no visible, he had also no invisible means of 
living. 

It has always seemed to me one of the wise ar- 
rangements of the things of this world, that govern- 
ments in ordinary times can be administered by 
men of ordinary capacity. Indeed they are the 
best men for doing the usual business of adminis- 
tration, which is to keep things in good order and 
to be slow to change. In quiet times great elo- 
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been made peers of the realm within the last htm- 
dlred years, it wonld be a useful manual for those 
'who wish to sit among the Lords. "We should 
learn how these men lived, and what great things 
they did and finally how they were rewarded. 
This work would be a British Plutarch, I daily 
read the acts of this illustrious assembly, and I 
see with surprise the small number of actors. 
Perhaps some of the body play the part of hearers 
ttnd spectators, and so the drama is duly performed. 
But if these men really do and say no more than 
we read of, their occupation is small. They have 
no doubt many other uses ; but I am speaking of 
them as a legislative body. It is my wish to see 
them improved, at least until the Commons have 
attained that perfection of wisdom to which they 
are advancing surely, but still at a slow pace. 
When that time comes, one body of wise men may 
be as good as two, and the Commons may do all 
our business. In the meantime this Upper House 
must be more active. I wish they would begin to 
look after the expenditure without troubling them- 
selves about what the Lower House says. They 
must now bear a large burden of taxation and I 
hope their burden will be heavier. Let them look 
to it. Why do not the life-peers, the bishops, stir 
themselves and not pretend to limit themselves to 
ecclesiastical matters, which laymen can settle as 
well as themselves ? I think of creating a couple 
of score more of life-peers, men of property, sense, 
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I have not said all my last words, but I must 
op. I am tired, and tHe English summer has 
agnn, as I am told. It is my fashion at this 
»Bon to look out for a place where there is little 
on anj^^' some sun. What I shall do if I return 
>m#>T cannot tell the reader, for I do not know 
yself. 

June \2th, 1862. 
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SAVE ^ud maaiMdstg (m edocatiaD, 
i I oeviElEai to.ssjft Ihtlemore. 
; Ek-m't bbcie lae if I r^K«t a 6* 
0^^ Ekiiica&on is a l&rge mfttlet, 
Qijs ^»^7 ^l' hajiiEe : bat every rfinn who has 
Ti;iiu,r2t abuDi ix. iE'i iiis haj scaie esperieneeof 
:<;ii.:r.i^. ciar C';::Trib^te a little. A question has 
b.e«: askei and it sao^id be repeated till it is an- 
swered, whetber edm-aniin ought to be in some 
•fin and manner a pvrt ot' pnblic administration ; 
and this is what I propose to examine. Bnt I 
shall first make a few remarks on snch things as 
fintrht to be tac^ht bj all who teach, and which 
parents, if thev are wise, will require. 

It is a common remark, bnt not for that reason 
iesfl valnable, that an enormous sum of money is 
annually paid for what is called education, Bnt 
what is education ? This question brings us to 
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1;^. usual diffionltj of a definition, which I shall 
9(|r directly undertake. We have all heard about 
idning a child in the way that he shoald go, and 
ff tiesurance is given that he will not depart from 
.. It is not always tme that a child will go on in 
tie right way, if he is put in it ; but occasional 
eviations from the general rule are no sufficient 
eason for neglecting to put children in the right 
ray. Some children are bom deformed ; what 
re call monsters are sometimes produced ; and it 
3 certain that some children have such a depraved 
iisposition that no training can make them good. 

Can we teach children to be good, or can we 
each virtue, as the problem was stated long ago ? 
Ve can certainly tell children what they ought to 
io, and men too, and what they ought not to do ; 
»at the difficulty is not in telling any person what 
le ought to do or ought not to do, bat in making 
lim do or not do. I cannot enumerate all the 
bings that a virtuous man should do and not do ; 
lor can I give advice about many things which 
eem indifferent, neither good nor bad, though I 
hink that it is wise to avoid doing anything 
rhich may lead rather to bad than to good. All 
rue so far, you may say, but very common talk, 
nd nothing in it. We shall soon see whether 
here is or not. 

You may conclude from what I have said, if you 
re able to make conclusions, that if you propose 
form a child's character, so far as it can be 



formed, or to iraprove what we lall the natntal 
character, jon cannot accompliBli the end bywords ' 
only, whether spoken or written ; and the sftii 
servation applies to tfae teachm^ of nil kinds of 
knowledg-e. It cannot be denied that in all scliool 
of all kinds it onght to be the first and the chief 
object to make children henlth}', good, honest, and, 
if possible, sensible, men and women ; and if tk\s 
is not done in a reasonable degree, I maintain tliM 
the education of these schools is good for nnthbg. 
1 do not eipect any man of sense, or woman either, 
to quarrel with me because I do not define (foudns'** 
and honesty and so forth. Those who do not 
know what these words mean would know no 
more if I told tlicni. Nor do I propose to make 
children good and honest and wise by pi'ccepts, 
iiiid dogmas, and preaching, as you will sef. Thfv 
must be made good and wise by a cultivatiun of 
the understanding, by the practice of the ^ii^ci- 
pline necessary for that purpose, and by the es- 
iiiiiple of him who governs;, directs, and instmcls. 
If the example is bad, or imperfect, I need not tell 
yi)ii what the consequence will be or may be. 

There are things called good habits and thingi; 
called bad habits, and when habits are formed, the 
man's character, and the woman's too, is formed 
fur good or for bad. Everybody knows how hard 
it is to change a bad habit, and it is also kno^vn 
lliftt a good habit is not destroyed all at once; 
though things arc so constituted that it is easier 
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o fall into a bad habit from a good habit than to 
et rid of a bad habit. The chief business of edu- 
ation, then, is to attempt to form good habits in 
hildren, to improve the understanding, and to 
heck the formation of bad habits. That I may 
ot dwell in generalities, and to show my readers 
hat I mean something, I will mention a few bad 
abits which may be formed in all schools ; and 
pom the enumeration of bad habits we may form 
. notion of good habits. Bad habits, which must 
le resolutely conquered, are — laziness, want of 
.ttention, slovenliness in person and in other 
hings, unpunctuality, lying, stealing — not quite 
o rare as some may suppose — filthy talking, much 
wading of silly story-books, bullying young and 
ieeble boys, and other things which I need not 
aention. These bad habits must be conquered or 
;hecked, or not allowed to appear, by a proper dis- 
ipline, which shall teach the virtues, not by 
)reaching and lecturing, but by making the chil- 
Iren avoid the bad, and by constantly employing 
hem in doing something good. For virtue, as ' 
;he ancients taught, consists in activity, in doing, 
lot in having fine notions in your head, but in 
loing daily what you ought to do, and so acquir- 
ing good habits. 

The foundation of a good school system is 
uethod, order, discipline ; and these are the means 
)y which we make useful soldiers out of very 
lommon material, with the aid of officers who are 
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not better than average men. If you are luokmg 
I'or B actool either for boy or girl, learn, if yon 
can, that every thing is managed with decencr, 
propriety, and regnlarily ; that the goTemmonl is 
neither careless nor too meddleGome ; that tlir 
rules are founded on good sense and esperienW, 
that the administration ie marked by good temptr 
and mildness, and that regulationB are enforced bj 
an inflexible resolntien to cominaiid obedience. 
Men and women of ordinary abilities can and da 
form and direct such schools, and generally 
better than those who really have, bot 
freqnently are only supposed to have, great 
nbilities. Bnt my model men a.nd womffl 
teachers have something which the others liaTe 
not : they have a chiiractcr plain and prononnced, 
as we say : lliey have a purpose, an end in their 
syitem of education , ind what is education ' what 
1^ Iraman life without some purpose or end which 
liny be ittnined by indu=itrv order and the eseL 
Lise of moderate nhihtie'. •" Great ibilities are 
rite, and th(\ ait often Tccompanied by quahtic 
nluch mike the abilities useless to him who his 
thtra, and even mjuiions to '.ociety 

Parents Rtntnlly thooae a school for other 
rcksons tlian those w Inch I have recommended 
They follow opinion or cunimoii report without 
mquipy, liXe i flock of '-heop which follow i 
leidei HI '.iramblmg through a hedge Ihev i <■ 
dazzled by show, by the reputation which a feiv 
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ever boys fix on a school. They do not know, 
' if they know the fact, they will not care to 
ake use of it, that the number of boys out of one 
mdred, who have great or even good abilities, is 
oall ; and yet many parents suppose that their 
vn dear children may be in this small number, 
id will some day gladden the parental heart by 
iCtories, prizes and other juvenile triumphs. 
We have no statistics yet which enable us to 
vj how many boys out of one hundred are so 
lie and stupid that they learn next to nothing ; 
at, as in the rates of marriages, births, and 
eaths, we may be sure that the number of such 
oys is nearly a constant quantity, and increases 
nly with the increase of population. These boys 
re often the children of rich parents who have 
lade money, and the unhappy boys have dis- 
overed or thought that it will not be necessary 
)r them to work for their bread. They are 
ertainly better placed in a good school, or in any 
ebool, which is not bad, than if they were kept 
t home. They learn a little of human life by 
ubbing about among other boys, and an occa- 
ional threshing, when they deserve it, will do 
hem good. I have heard it maintained that it is 
Iways the teacher's fault if a boy does not learn, 
ven a stupid and idle boy ; but I leave the de- 
ision of this matter to the '* communis sensus," 
he common intelligence of mankind. These idle 
nd stupid boys perform one useful part in a 
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Kolioul: tliej help to nk&mtam it bj the i 
which ia paid for them, and th^ get in i 

for their money what they are capable \ 
ceiving. 

The DQinber of clpver lioys in a. hnndi 
estimated by the staudard or measiire of clem- 
nesa now in Qse, is, as I liave said, Binall; but I 
do not know how many they are, iior doBS anj 
person know. These are the boys wliu obtain 
priaee of various kinds, Gcholarshipa at the uni- 
versities, and other distinctions by enperior 
abilities and indniitry. Their snccess in life is 
not always equal to the expectations which thev 
hove raised, but I do not stop to inqnire why this 
hftpjtuiis. 'Not do I ti-oublc myscii much aixjut 
llic'ir cilacation, though a good education will 
liflji them, iind a good master ivill do for them all 
that lie can. I suppose these boys to have 
superior abilities, industry, without which ahihties 
lire useless, and a reasonable amount of prudcnie 
and g-ood behaviour : when they have attained a 
coi'tain age, they can take care of themselves in a 
tiianner, and when the time comes, they will show 
what they can do. 

The material which remains after subtracting 
tho Ntupid and the clever, in much the greater 
jiart of the hundred. It is the material on whioii 
the master must most diligently practise his art: 
it is a stuff not uniformly of the same quality; 
some is moderately good, and none very bad. It 
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tderful and very pleasing to an honest master 
how this average material can be improved ; 
liis improvement is the certain proof that 
ion can do mnch. When we deal with the 
ever, or the more nnmerons stnpid, we arc 
snre of the power of onr art. Ont of these 
^e boys, if they are well brought up, come 
)f the most nsefal men to society, and some- 
great men; for the apparent dulness or 
jss of some boys is only apparent : they do 
prehend quickly, because they see difficulties 

sharper boys do not see, but when they 

B from the hide-bound state, they go on at 

bt rate, soberly and steadily. These boys 

B the men whom we trust, or ought to trust, 

veighty matters, and not put them in the 

of men who can talk for ever, and write 

lings, and do nothing without blundering ; 

great capacity, when they have it, is spoiled 

lity, arrogance, and that self-conceit which 

all of us in some degree, and has turned 

;lever brains to folly than even good fortune 

e flattery of interested knaves. 

me, good master, you may say, where shall 

these model schoolmasters and school- 
3ses, that I may send to them my dear sons 
lughters, with a certainty that they shall 
made worse, and may be made better. I 
Ty to answer that I cannot say where you 
id them. They are perhaps not very nume- 

B 
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no knowledge, no power of self-improvement. 

mnst learn to write a legible hand, spell 
write a story or a statement of facts in a 

way, and have a reasonable expertness in 
netic and a perfect understanding of the 
tions which they perform. This seems very 

but little as it is a great many boys, whose 
.tion is most expensive, cannot do it. Shame 
3ir teachers, more shame to their parents, to 

these boys to be blnndering for years about 

and Greek, when they cannot use the simplest 
iments for acquiring knowledge. I affirm, 
[ know, the fact that a sensible boy who 
3 at school no more than I have just stated, 
las prudence and good conduct, may, after a 
gle of a few years, put himself in some place 
3 he will get a decent living, and at the 

time improve his small acquirements; ay, 
In time become rich, and what is better, a 
useful man to society. I say " may improve 
mall acquirements," and he can. Have we 
i present a very large number of cheap books 

kinds of subjects, many of them not only 
' but good ? Have not our young men and 
in wonderful opportunities of self-improve- 

such as their fathers and mothers, or grand- 
's and grandmothers had not ? I am daily 

amazed at the ignorance of grown-up men 
vomen, called gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
with so many means at their command, are 
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nnmber of things now tanglit, as shewn by adver- 
tisements and examinations, we find a very for- 
midable list — a list of things, so many and so 
diverse, that it seems impossible that they should 
be learned well — ^impossible that boys, in most 
cases, should really understand what they are 
supposed to learn. It is an undoubted truth that, 
if a thing is not learned well, there is more harm 
done than good acquired. The amount of our 
school learning can never be very great, and the 
value of it is allowed by all good judges to be in 
the discipline by which we learn, in the strength- 
ening of the mental powers, and in the formation 
of character. He who learns even one thing well 
acquires a measure by which he may estimate him- 
self and others : he knows what he does know, 
and he knows that he does not know that which 
he does not know. He is not deceived about him- 
self, nor does he attempt to deceive others, nor is 
he likely to be deceived by others. He has attained 
the one sure element out of which improvement 
will come. All the knowledge, which we attempt 
to acquire and which we do really acquire, is the 
foundation of our character and the safe foundation 
on which must rest all that we shall learn after- 
wards and all that we shall do. 

It is almost useless to warn against this multi- 
plicity of subjects which now distract boys and 
perplex teachers. The experiment of teaching a 
little of all things must be tried : it is demanded 
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discipline meant hard fledging and rery bad teach- 



ing by incompetent and often careless 
mnst allow that there is now a wonderfnl activity 
in all matters which concern education. Some- 
times I wish that there had been something of the 
kind in mj early youth ; but when I look ai the 
nnmber of things which a boy mnst now learn, or 
is enconraged to learn, and when I look ai the 
questions in the examination papers, I un qnite 
content that I was brought up in other days ; and 
that if I did not learn much and was taug^ next 
to nothing, I haye kept to old age the sense, 
whatever it may be, which came with me into the 
world. 

The subjects taught in a school depend on the 
kind of school, and on the future occupation of 
the boys who attend it. A boy who goes early to 
some trade or business, will not req[uire all the 
knoi^edge, nor the same knowledge, that a boy 
will require who is intended for the universities, 
or for what are genendly called professions. But 
I think it is a truth, and ui important truth, that 
the fundamentals of all school teaching ought to 
be the same, and I shall briefly endeavour to ex- 
phun this. 

We have, all of us, with a few unluclgr excep- 
tions, for which special schools are required, hands, 
^les, and ears ; and all these members should be 
trained and practised in elementary education, as 
a means of improving the use of tiiese organs, and 
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Every man who observes, must have seen what 
\mA listeners most people are. Inability to attend 
carefully to what is spoken is a great defect, which 
leads to blunders, misrepresentation, and some- 
iames to quarrels. A few have a great power of 
listening and attending, but they are only few, and 
this power gives them a superiority over those who 
cannot attend. The inability to listen and to at- 
tend is of course a mental defect ; but habit may 
make the defect so great, that a man's ears may 
almost lose the faculty of hearing what another 
man says, and he may be able to hear only the 
sweet sound of his own voice. Such incapable 
people are generally great talkers, very tiresome, 
and bad companions. They cannot be debaters in 
public assemblies, and can only deliver themselves 
of their own words. A man who attempts to de- 
bate when he cannot listen must make a wretched 
display of impotence. 

The power of attending to what is spoken, or 
in other words the power of listening, is one of 
the most useful habits that we can acquire; it 
keeps the mind active, and we can thus learn not 
only by hearing, but by reading and reflection, by 
fixing our minds steadily on the matter which we 
wish to master. It is in some degree, and in a 
great degree, the sure means of success in all that 
we undertake ; and if the power is not acquired 
early in life, great labour will be necessary to 
acquire it afterwards. This power of attention is 
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th&t which perhaps more than any thing else di 
tingnishes those who do great things from tlw 
who can do nothing well. 

I have read that England was onoe a gni 
singing oonntrj', and I havo been told that 4 
English hnye good voices for singing. Bat 1m 
practice was nearly dropped for a long time. iA, 
that I can rememher of singing in the lirst yeinl 
of thifl century is psalm singing, particularly flin 
old hundredth and Christmas carols, and new SSU 
then an oratorio in same large town. I am BtU 
musical, as we say, hut I like to hoar the hmnU' 1^ 
voice either reading, speaking, or singing wdl, 
and I am much delighted with the revival of 
aong. It is a pleasant arausomont, the teaciiing 
of it is a good discipline, iind I can see no objec- 
tion to it at all, if we don't do too much of it. 
It is a great pleasure to many boys ; it helps to 
pass away some dull hours. I hope that it is 
always taeght well, and that boys learn their 
notes accurately. We have Aristotle's authori^ 
and his reasons for teaching music (Pol, viii. 5). 

When we see what a wonderful instrement the 
hand is, I think we are great fools for not learning 
to nse it better. A parrot can make a use of his 
beak and feet, which are also hands, in a way that 
puts us to shame. A clever dog with his month 
and foi-e paws can do much. I have known him 
turn a loose door handle and open the door, and 
he can deal with a bone with great skill. Some 
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people can do little more than dress and nndress 
themselves and bring food and drink to the 
month, which does the rest. Boys, withont being 
taught except by other boys, learn to nse feet 
and hands in many ways, and they amuse them- 
selves and learn at the same time. Those are 
usefal games which exercise the hand and the 
eye at the same time, and thns do part of the 
business which the schoolmaster is too ignorant 
or too learned to do. Games are also played 
according to certain rules, and thus unruly boys 
are taught ta respect order and discipline even in 
their play. I hope I shall be excused if I say 
that boys' play is sometimes the best thing that 
they do at school. But let there be reasonable 
limits to it. Moderation In all things is the 
golden precept ; let there be excess in nothing, 
not even in book learning. 

Writing is a part of drawing. I must come to 
this matter once more. A boy or a man may 
write what hand he pleases, but if it is not legible, 
I pray that his letters may never be read, and 
that nobody will employ him to do writing. A 
writing master, a master for writing only, is 
hardly necessary. Every master should require 
his boys to write a clear hand in their exercises, 
and he must not require much at a time from 
young boys. I have known masters who have, as 
a punishment, required boys to write out hundreds 
of lines at a time, and the consequence was that 
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I don't demand more than this for all schools. 
There are boys and girls who have a great talent 
for drawing, and it will soon show itself. The 
discipline of drawing straight lines will train the 
hand a little, and will give the eye the power of 
observing and judging of distances, magnitudes, 
and some notion of heights. If rectilinear draw- 
ing is properly taught, children will learn some- 
thing of perspective without knowing that they 
are learning ; and when they meet with this hard 
word, and are told what it means, they will be 
pleased at £bading that they understand it, which 
is more than some people do who use the word. 
By drawing an object the children will also learn 
a fundamental doctrine of philosophy ; but I don't 
recommend letting them know what the doctrine 
is. They will discover it some time. We do not 
draw objects as they are : we draw them as they 
seem to be. To the eye things are what they 
seem to be, but they are in reality, if you know 
what that means, something else. 

The eye is the great instrument of acquiring 
knowledge ; or, if you do not use it well, a great 
instrument of deception. Through this wonderfal 
instrument there is something which looks out, 
and spies and examines things ; but too frequently 
looks on them carelessly without examining. 
Some distinguished philosophers think that boys' 
eyes should be taught or trained to the examina- 
tion of objects : in other words, that boys should 
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be taught to observe tbLngs and to see likenem 
imd difTereiice. It is done to some extent bj sH 
boys ; their games t«n,ch them something, and 
thoy know a cnko from an apple. But the power 
of carefal, patient looking at a thing ia cot foUj 
acquired without some pains on the part of i 
teacher. When a boy reads alood, he mast kid ' 
oarefully at the words and letters, or he wiD 
blunder. This is an instance of observation. 
Bnt the philosophers mean, I believe, tliBt we 
should introdnce certain things called sciences into 
tichool teaching ; not that the sciences shonld 
entirely take the place of the Etaple Latin and 
Greek, and arithmetic, geometry, and the mathe- 
matics — a term which I assnme that yon under- 
stand in some way, bnt that these sciences, or the 
elementary piirt of them, shonld be introduced 
into schools. 

I cannot assent to the philosophers' proposal 
without certain limitations and explimations. I 
agree with them tliat the eye should be taught, 
and I add, the undevRtimding at the same time. 
I agree that boys should he taught to observe 
things carefully, but I have not yet determined 
how this should be done. What I would propose 
would not satisfy those gentlemen ; and what 
some of them propose docs not satisfy me. 

If anything is well taught — I will take Latin 
for example — a boy is easily led to see, indeed he 
cannot help seeing, eoiiain reseniliiances in words. 
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The first part of words may difier from one 
another, bnt the tails or endings may be the same ; 
and a boy easily learns to observe these like 
endings and to see also that they add to or qualify 
the meaning of the words to which they are 
attached. This fact appears in our own language, 
and the observation of likeness and nnlikeness of 
this kind may be taught in the humblest schools. 
It is a very potent method of forming boys to 
observe, to distinguish and to classify. I have 
said enough for those who understand the busi- 
ness, and enough, I hope, to lead those who have 
not practised this method, to inquire further 
about it. 

But what must we do with these sciences in 
schools — I mean the elementary part of them ? 
for I hope that the philosophers know a fact which 
I have already laid down, that the amount which 
we can teach in a school to the ordinary kind of 
boys, that is the very great majority, is not much. 
If the philosophers do not know this, they are 
unfit to discuss the question, and are not worth 
arguing with. I have already spoken of a small 
number of clever boys in a school, who can learn 
anything, and will learn something, whether you 
teach them or not. I write as a man should 
write who deals with realities and not with 
dreams — who is looking after the great body of 
boys, and not the very stupid or the very clever. 

"We must certainly do something in our schools 
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' tu hrip tho fiiciiltj of eeeing, 
uuue time the faculty of nnderfitandiiig. Wen 
do auuiotkiDg to lead boye to look at the voaiar- ' 
ftil objects by which we are snrmanded, and to 
•iiunine them cnrerullj. I don't thinl: that lee- 
tnrrc nrc of much nse. Thej will now aadtlisi 
•mnso, and may teach boys a little ; and if tlu 
lectures are followed by exftminationa, they will 
touch more. Bat real Icnming, as X have said ar 
hiiiti'd, is a thing in which the learner is ooti 
rcpoiviT uuly of words ■written or spoken : he mast 
b* n Aiice, as a boy is who leamg his Latin Gnm- 
mar: he muGt work nt it. If ho ifi learning what 
virtno is, or whatever name yoo choose to pive to 
rijrlit liciinvionr, he must ieam by doing, by prac- 
tisiutr, by lieiug reproved when he does wronfr, and 
licinj; punished wlicn it is necessary. If he leama 
the I'leniPiits of any science of any kind — tlie name 
.science is rather abused, I think — lie must learn 
hy listeniiii; to ;v teacher, by reading, by seeing, hj 
hanillinj,", by trying, by blundering, and by being 

I am not a man of science, and I do not wish to 
lie tliimu'ht so. Il'I were. I would rather not have 

for wliom I have great respect ; there are manyfor 
whom I have no respect. Not being a man of 
Rcieuce, I do not presume to say what elementary 
pciencfs Khould be taught in all schools ; but I will 
say what I think, and with all humility I say it. 
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We cannot work without matter to work on, 
and we must look ronnd and see what there is. 
There is a material which will never fail. It is 
perhaps eternal, at least for ns. It costs nothing, 
and it is everywhere. Baise yonr eyes on a clear 
night and look at the magnificent spectacle of the 
starry heavens, of the moon riding in her majesty, 
and gladdening, as Homer says, the heart of the 
shepherd. Wonld it be asking too mnch to ask 
masters occasionally to direct their pupils to the 
observation of the most splendid sight which the 
sons of men have had before their eyes ever since 
they have trod the earth ? — to point out the posi- 
tion and tell the names of some of the brightest of 
these wondrous objects ; to show the apparent 
motion of these bodies, to point out the polar star, 
and to lead by slow and sure steps to the conclu- 
sion which the genius of man has drawn from this 
apparent motion, and other considerations. The 
moon grows and wanes once a month. Could we 
not teach a boy to watch the curious phases, to 
think about them, and finally to understand how 
it happens that we see her begin in a crescent 
form, grow to a full moon, and wane again, as 
Sophocles in a fragment of one of his plays has 
described it ? Could we not, with a little pains, 
make a boy understand what conclusion he should 
draw from always seeing the same face in the full 
moon ? and could he not be taught to observe the 
different points on the horizon in which the sun 

s 
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of astronomy at the sole cost of using his eyes 
and his brain ; tanght slowly, certainly, and not 
wearied with too much at once? Some wonld 
learn more than others ; but all would learn some* 
thing. This is real science, real knowledge, 
which will make a boy wiser, and probably better 
too. He will learn to obsenre carefully, and not 
to be deceived, as we sometimes are, by appear* 
ances. The difficulty is to find teachers, parti- 
cularly in the humble kind of schools, who can 
explain the elements of astronomy ; but if teachers 
were taught such matters, they could explain 
them to others, and some of the teachers would be 
better employed in this way than in learning and 
teaching other things. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to remark that children must have attained a 
certain age before we venture to give them lessons 
in astronomy ; but when they hare attained this 
age, I believe that many children in the humblest 
schools will observe and learn as well as thof^e 
in other schools. When children are younger, 
we must use other ways of training the eye to 
observe. 

If we want a subject that is nearer, I think 
botany is the best. I do not mean classification 
of plants. I mean their structure, growth, pro- 
pagation, parts, and uses. The classification will 
come in time, but I don't care how little of that 
kind is done at schooL I make this suggestion 
with real humility. In the spring of the year 
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quired. I have found that the best sermons which I 
hear last &om fifteen to twent j minutes, or half an 
hour at most 'y I measure their goodness by the 
length, or the shortness rather; for brevity is 
good and length is bad. I hope this sermon may 
be read in twenty minutes or half an hour, and I 
think that it can. If it cannot, I am condemned 
by my ovni rule. 

K you remember what I began with, you will 
see that I affirmed that the formation of a good 
character is the chief object in education. I mean 
a good character in all respects ; a sound under- 
standing and good habits. I have not changed 
my mind. I have said nothing about religious 
teaching as one of the means of forming a good 
character. We are a Christian people, and the 
teaching of the doctrines of Christianity, as they 
are understood at this present time, is part of the 
business of teachers, each of whom teaches that 
form of Christianity which he professes, and in 
the way which he thinks best ; for in these 
matters we have perfect freedom. I, who am not 
a teacher of religion, do not presume to say how it 
should be taught, so taught as to be practical. If 
you merely teach dogmas dogmatically, you are 
not teaching in the sense in which I understand 
teaching, which teaching ought to have as a 
correlative the thing called learning ; and learning, 
as I have hinted at the beginning, does not consist 
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N the first chapter of the eighth book 
of his Politick Aristotle writes thus : 
"That then the legislator should 
especiallj occupy himself with the 
education of youth, no one can dispute, for when 
this is not done in States it does damage to the 
polity (form of government). For a State must 
be administered with reference to the polity, and 
the peculiar character of each polity is that which 
both preserves the polity and originally con- 
stitutes it ; as, for instance, the democratical in a 
democracy and the oligarchical in an oligarchy ; 
and in all cases the best character is the founda- 
tion of the best polity. Farther, for every occu- 
pation and art there must be previous education, 
and discipline for the exercising of them ; conse- 
quently, also, for the practice of virtue. Now 
since the end (purpose) of every State is one, it is 
plain that the education also must be one and the 
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which are neither one nor the other ; for all these 
things have been approved by some persons ; bnt 
about the things which relate to virtue, there is 
no agreement, £or all cannot even agree in their 
estimate of what virtue is, and consequently they 
differ also about the diBcipline for it." 

Between thirtj and fortj years ago I attempted 
to show, by the consideration of the notion of a 
State or a Political conmiunity, that the education 
of all the members should in some manner and 
degree, which I did not attempt to determine, be 
under the direction and control oi the State. We 
look after the members of this political body in 
a great many ways. We take their money from 
them by taxation. We feed and clothe them 
when they are in danger of dying from hunger 
and cold : when they break the laws we put them 
in prison, and whip them and hang them. This 
shows how much attention we pay to members of 
the political body when such care seems necessary. 
As tiie State then does look after the indiyidual 
members to some extent, the question of education 
is simply whether this care should be extended 
further. My essay or article, or whatever it may 
be named, was perhaps read by very few persons 
except the printer's reader and the writer : but 
this has been the fate of other essays besides mine, 
and I am too wise to complain of that which may 
befall the best books. Our people in this island 
have good common sense, and usually come at last 
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. laziness, extravagance, dmnkenness, stealing, rob- 
bing, striking their neighbonrs, and even killing 
them. I reckon that the profit which the com- 
mnnity deriyes from the hard labonr of some of 
these people, for some of them do work sometimes, 
when thej cannot help it, is very much less than 
tiie cost which thej cause to the state, which mnst 
employ policemen to look after offenders, and build 
prisons to shnt them np in, and feed them when 
thej are there. 

Some beneyolent persons think that when we 
shnt np men and women in prison we should try 
to mend them, or, in other words, to educate them ; 
and there is some reason in this opinion, for these 
prisoners onlj stay for a time in the prisons, and 
are then let loose on society again. If thej are 
no better when thej come out than thej were 
when thej went in we gain little bj this imprison- 
ing of people who break the law. The punishment 
no doubt has some effect on them, if the disciplme 
has been severe ; but the education comes too late 
for grown-up men and women. However, the 
fact of attempting to educate prisoners to some 
extent, as bj the aid of parsons, seems to be an 
admission that education is a good thing for such 
people. When the offenders are joung, and are 
put under good prison discipline, we maj hope to 
improve them, if we can find employment for them 
when thej have served their time. If we cannot, 
there is risk of their falling back into old habits* 
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used. It is an absurdity to suppose a State to 
allow itself to be oyerthrown when it can resist. 
It is an inconsistencj and an absurdity to allow 
men to teach, to preach, to write, or to do any 
thing, when the direct and manifest purpose of 
the teaching, preaching, writing, or acting, is the 
Tiolent OYerthrow or disturbance of the political 
system, of which these men are members, or some 
of them may be merely strangers, Uving under its 
protection. It is a gross inconsistency too, in a 
country where public meetings can be legally 
held, to allow men to meet in great numbers in 
crowded places, and walk the streets and put 
people in fear, and drive shopkeepers, who have 
often hard work to live, to put up their shutters, 
as they did in old Rome when a disturbance was 
threatened; or if the shopkeepers are not now 
driven to put up their shutters and close the door, 
their customers are driven from it. 

We have some signal examples of the prompt- 
ness, severity, and even cruelty with which the 
Roman Senate put down disturbers of the peace. 
In the declining commonwealth mobs and rioting 
increased, and the opposite factions used them for 
their several purposes, and thus finally overthrew 
the venerable edifice which it was their business 
to support.* There is little danger, perhaps none, 



* '* Les astres ont fataleraent destin^ I'estat de Rome pour 
exempUire de oe qa'ils peuvent en ce genre : il comprend en 
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that mobs and agitators, either in London or other 
great towns, will evor dcBtroy an ancient kingdora, 
now converted by a long series of erenta into a 
modem repnblic, for such it is ; bnt all threats 
And attempts at intimidation, and all public dif- 
turbancea are a bad ox:ample, and do tend in ths 
direction of destroying the Polity of which we ill 
form a pai't, and which all of ns, if we are wise, 
will attempt to maLataia. Instead of labouring to 
destroy that which we cannot make, we should trj 
to improve it. 

Oar own history shows a fact, which we may 
learn from all history, that political systems are 
ftlwajB receiving change ; and change iu them is u 
matter of necwsifj, for the circnmstanccs midpr 
which we live are continually changing. We 
require even now words to represent new things 
and new notions. When then I laid down the 
dcX'Iriue tliat in every state the first object is the 
conservation of the State, this rule in no war 
excludes pi-ogress and improvement, for the con- 
dition of a people may improve under any form of 
government except a pure ecclesiastical govem- 
meut, nndcr which it appears to be impossible, as 
the history of the states of the Roman Church 
shows. In our own country tlicn, where we have 
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the largest amotint of political liberty, secured by 
Uberty from arbitrary arrest, freedom of meeting, 
freedom of speaking, writing and printing, we 
maintain the form of Polity as the best means of 
secnring necessary change and progress, and 
enabling every man according to his abilities to 
aid in transmitting to his children, with improve- 
ments, the liberties which he has received from his 
ancestors. We allow almost any thing in the 
way of speculation, argument and persuaaion ; but 
we do not allow force or threats of force, or 
disturbance of the peace, either by politicians, who 
wonld make a trade of it for their own benefit, as 
I assume, nor by fanatics or madmen, whose good 
intentions, if ever they are good, do not justify 
means which the great majority of us pronounce 
to be bad. When these fellows break the law, 
we have a short method of dealing with them ; 
and when those who ought to administer the law 
don't do their business, we, who have some control 
over them, should try to help better men to their 
places, not by force, but by the ways which are 
legal and well known. 

We live in a country which is as different from 
what it was a few centuries ago as one country 
now is from another, or even more different. It 
has been maintained that even the poorest are 
now in a better condition than they were two 
centuries ago and more ; and this is certainly true, 
for the poor share in the general improvement. 
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.their ntLmbers at a great rate, and at the same 
-,tiine to become more ignorant, vicious, and miser- 
Able. We understand the difficulty and the danger 
x^ow. It stares us in the face, and if we do not 
boldly and wisely face the danger we may find 
that it will cause the ruin of this commonwealth, 
ruin which will come slowly but surely. We have 
in this century done much to avert this wretched 
end, but more remains to be done. 

Ought we not, then, to accept Aristotle's doc- 
trine that the legislator ought to occupy himself 
with education, because, when this is not done, it 
brings damage to the state ? By education ^we 
mean not a stuffing of children with words and 
doctrines, and teaching them very imperfectly to 
read and write, but the opening of the under- 
standing by good teachers, and the teaching them 
good habits by proper discipline. The difficulty 
of the undertaking is enormous, and the success 
will be slow ; but we must begin before it is too 
late, or we shall soon find it too late to begin. 

The religious bodies, as they are called, were 
those who, somewhat more than a century past, 
saw the mischief clearly and attempted to cure it 
by Sunday schools for poor children. We must 
not blame them if their views were rather narrow. 
As it is the theory of the English Church that 
the poor are under the care of the clergy, what 
could the clergy do more consistently than to 
teach the poor children religion in Sunday schools, 

T 
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and bodies leave the education of poor children 
to their parents, or to benevolent individnals, 
the answer is ready: the education was for a 
long time left to anybody or nobody, and there 
was no education. Societies and religious bodies 
therefore took it in hand because it was necessary. 
Why then should not the whole of society, the 
State, take the thing in hand for the same reason ? 
For besides the general purpose of improving the 
poor, these societies have their special ends in 
view, and one chief end is to keep the poor 
attached to their religious party. These societies 
do not co-operate directly for one end, and they 
often act adversely to one another. But if edu- 
cation must be looked after by the State, it must 
be done in some way by the action of the adminis- 
trators of the State, yet not in such a way as to 
interfere unnecessarily with the action of societies, 
or individuals. 

The opinion that religious teaching was the 
cure for the ignorance and vice of the poor, moved 
many good men to attempt the reformation of 
society in this way. But the same opinion is now 
an obstacle to the undertaking of the business of 
education by the State. The religious bodies, 
who have led the way and done so much, do not 
like the State to meddle with what they are doing, 
and those who do not belong to the National 
Church may be afraid that this powerfal society 
may gain some advantage over them if the State 
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Aould form ft general eyetem of education. Ths 
fear is reasonable enough ; but tho beet among the 
opponents of a genera! system mast aee that they 
o&nnot do ail that thej wish, and that the State 
<na; help them if it sets ahont the bnainees in the 
■light way ; and the right way is to avoid iater- 
ftring with any kind of edncation which is well 
i<lirectcd, and to attempt to do more than has yet 
been done. 

Let the natter be coneidered thus. We have s 
r: National Church, rich as a body, though many of 
I the clerical memberB of this church are as poor as 
I obnrch mice. This ii; an old comparison, and once 
r I thought that church mice were a fable till I ww 
fiiujrht better by a cat of my arf[uaintarce, who 
uj^cd III penetrate iiudaciuusly into this ho!y place, 
and brliiir out uiieo. I could never discover hoiv 
thc.--i' mice lived, and I cnn't tell bow tho poor 
cliTL'v live, hut their existence is proved by daily 
cvpci'ieiu-c. We li:ivo also rich clcrfry, iind then- 
is no dilljeidly ill knowing how tbcy live. U.jili 
kinils of clev)ry. lii-li and poor, have now become 
very iict ive in piva.hiii- iuicl teaching. The Church, 
as wc name it. Ins waked fir,:.! a lonfr ^Icep, and is 
now showing life b_v stirring about in a wondci^'ul 

The Nntiunal Church did not lead the way to a 
national system of education, as we now under, 
stand UioiiS words. A quaker, Joseph Lancaster, 
sliowei! us the road by npening a school in ir98. 
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The quaker's principles were broad, like the brim 
of his hat. The Lancasterian, afterwards and now 
named British Schools, had for a fundamental 
rule that the Sacred scriptures or e^^ tracts- from 
them should be read daily ; but that no catechism 
or formulary of any religious body should be 
taught in the hours of instruction, and that- chil- 
dren who attended the day school might attend 
any Sunday school or place of worship. The 
clergy of the Church of England did not like this 
religious freedom, and when the National Society 
began to form the National Schools in 1811 they 
declared that the National religion of the country 
should be made the foundation of National educa- 
tion, and accordingly schools were established in 
which all children were taught according to the 
Liturgy and Catechism of the Church of England. 
But by thus limiting their schools to those who 
were willing to conform to their religious teaching, 
the National Society actually impeded the establish- 
ment of a real national system.* 

* [Mr. Hartley, in his useful work *' Schools for the People, 
Bell and Daldy, 1871," says "that the rules of the British 
Schools were for many years considered ohjectionahle by a 
large number of well-meaning persons, and the clergy of the 
Church of England were so strongly opposed to theip, that 
mainly by their influence the National Society was brought into 
existence to establish schools in which the religious teaching 
was of a more strictly dogmatic character." The committees 
of management of the British Schools contained both members 



Th« clerical body of the Chart-h of Engli 

L J8 in k mTkoner connected with tiie State, r 

I vpwMlly with the wearer of the imperial cwwn 

f of Uiia mighty empire, who is the hend of to 

I jelinrch. I am told, but I can hai^y beliere it, 

' ilhat there arc moml>©T8 of the clerical body who 

I di&pute the sapromacy of the erowa, find would 

' fleatroy it, if they eould. But I warn these 

^entlenicti that this is rebellion, and that if thej 

I «faow their rebellions spirit by open acts, there is 

H power which can pnnish them, and onght to 

poiiieh them. I cannot Bccnrately describe what is 

now called the connection of Church and State, bnt 

you may form a good notion abont it in this w»j. 

Tf jou nre a young man with ability ^nd decent 

behaviour, and if you were bom in a good station 

- — though that is not absolutely necessary — you 

niny enter the church ; you may, with the aid of a 

liishop, become n member of the powerful body of 

the clergy, and take to reading prayers, looking 

nfter Nchools, prenching, marrying people, burying 

nl' tli(^ Cliurcli of Enplnnil anit Disapntera of nlmost eyery 
denomination, S[r. Rirllev fiirtlier says, " Public opinion 
cunrpmins Tolieioos teaohing of rhilifren hiia of late undergone 
a clian(Tp, resulting in the adoption, as the national ajBtem of 
i-ducation, of* pinn noarly hTenficsl in ils rpligioiia aspect with 
thai nn tvhieli the British Sclioola were first atarted, and which 
«n tl.en so Bcreely atlacki^l/' See n-liat he sajs, p. 57, on 
(lip oppo<ilinn of the Xstional Society to what is called the 
CoLscicncc Ciimse.— El..] 
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the dead, and doing other things. If yon keep 
yonr eyes open, and play your cards well, yon may 
have tmmps at last, and yon will get some of the 
good things which the State or others, who are by 
law empowered, will give yon ont of the chnrch 
chest, which contains many dainties. You may have 
what was once vulgarly called a fat living, a term 
which implies that there are leaji livings ; yon may 
become a canon — mind that you learn to spell your 
new title right — a dean, even a bishop and arch- 
bishop, to which high rank and well-paid office 
many men have risen from low estate. This will 
shew yon what delightful things some few of you 
out of a very large number may have ; and if the 
business looks very like a lottery, the prize is not 
the less agreeable to hun who gets it. 

It is the business of those who direct the State 
to manage, in a manner, the clergy of the estab- 
lished church, to keep them in good humour, and 
to secure their affection and esteem, if it is pos- 
sible. This is accomplished in some degree by 
securing the highest of the clergy, who assist in 
securing the rest: the power of preferment is the 
great means by which a government rules the 
clergy, though, as I have said, the lucky receivers 
of preferment are few. So long as an established 
church exists, it is prudent for a government to 
satisfy the clergy in all reasonable ways, and to 
make them as useful as possible ii^ the mainte- 
nance of order, good manners, and the education of 
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the poor,*ror in all tlicse things they ciin do ■ 
great deal. 

Thta possession of patronage is what hae beeB 
cloi^nently termed "the fandamontal feature" iB' 
the union of Church and State, and if the CbuiA 
had not this firm fonndation to rest apon, it wonU 
Boon become somethiitg diScrent &i3ia -what it it. 

There wfts a time when we had all one religion,- 
and there was then no difEcultj in seeing that tS 
nhoTild be tanpht. and the clergy were the greft* 
teachers. We have now many religions, tat 
f^ome of n.s have no religion. The State proteetr' 
Rlike all people, whether religions or not religioOK^ 
employs them all alike, and promotes them ta 
places and ofiices. The Stat© then as a State has 
now no religion. It does not naeddle with men's 
I'digioii, and it hns censed to peraccuto them fur 
it. The State as such is not Christian. A Jew 
i-an sit in the Coninioiis' House, and even in the 
Liii'ils", when we shall have a lordmakcr bold 
rmiui,'h to make a lord of such castaways. If 1 
hfkl this power f(ir a time I should ceilaiuly try 
my h;iiul at iho work, and I have no doubt that I 
I'ould make out of a Jew as good a lord as has 
lieeu maile lor many yoai's, niid a great deal better 
than some. As far as I understand matters now, 
;i man may be Jew, Tark, infidel or heretic, for 
whom we ptii y in one of the Collects of the service 
for Gujii Friday ; and ho stands before the law in 
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the saiDe condition with any other man. I suppose 
it is possible that Parsees, who, we know, are clever 
and have given us monej sometimes, and Mahom- 
medans might set up their places of worship in this 
country, and the Hindoos, Chinese, and Japanese 
also if the mob would allow them, for unfortunately 
in some matters the mob are now the supreme 
authority in the last resort. I should like to see 
a few Parsees in the Commons' House. I once 
read a long correspondence all in English between 
Parsee merchants of Bombay and English mer- 
chants, and I found the Parsee letters written in a 
better hand and much better expressed than the 
English letters. If the Parsees got some Euro- 
peans to write for them, and I believe that they 
did not, they took good care to make their clerks 
write excellent sense. 

The State then, as such, is neither Christian nor 
opposed to Christianity in any form ; and it can 
only assist in the education of the poor by inter- 
fering in no way with religious teaching, and in 
doing or aiding to do all other teaching in the 
best way that it can. 

This is the only principle on which we caji now 
educate the poor of this realm. We must not 
teach them religion in the way that the Church 
wishes, or any body wishes, without the consent 
of those who have the care of the children ; and 
if the poor choose to have their children brought 
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iliose who have persecuted him. He was only a 
innrderer and he is now a saint.* 

Some may fear that the religions education of 
ihe poor will be neglected, if the State shall under- 
-teke all education except that part. It seems to 
936 probable that the religious education will be 
improved. We must then proclaim, or somebody 
•with power must proclaim, that the business of 
educating the poor must be begun ; that all exist- 
ing schools of every description, which are useful, 
must be retained ; that new schools be made where 
iliey are wanted, and that we must pay for them, 
at least in part, as we do for catching rogues and 
punishing them. These schools must be super- 
intended by persons who live about them, they 
must be visited by agents of the State, and reports 
made of their condition at regular times ; but above 
all we must try to mend the teachers, for it is their 
oral instruction and their example which will do 

* [There has been recentlj a signal instance of canonization in 
England, which is recorded in an excellent article in the 
Saturday Review, April 20, 1872, entitled the "Martyred 
Horry." This poor man was strangled because he killed his 
wife. The strangling was certainly irregular, for murderers 
hare of late often been excused from this disagretiable penalty. 
But Horry had his reward. A funeral sermon was '* kindly 
preached *' for him by the rector of Burslem, in Staffordshire. 
His funeral card described Horry as "a man, a Christian, and 
a martyr.'* Unfortunately, this Christian martyr was given to 
hard drinking, and finally murdered his wife. So we learn 
what a man may do and still be a Christian martyr. — ^Ed.] 
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eider how we can mend these people, we shall 
soon discover that we are undertaking a matter 
which it is hard to manage. We can do very little 
for them directly. It is a prudent thing to look 
carefully after the large amount of property which 
has been appropriated in this country to education, 
to secure the proper administration of the funds, 
and, if it is necessary, to turn them to better pur- 
poses. There is enough employment here for some 
time. We do not think yet, and I hope we never 
shall think of giving public money for the educa- 
tion of those who can pay for it. It may have 
been done sometimes for what I know, but, if it 
has been done, we should hold our hands. All 
who can pay for good education should pay or go 
without it, which will be no great punishment to 
some of them. If the rich choose to let their 
children remain ignorant and stupid, we cannot 
help it ; the children will suffer for it iu the nature 
of things, but it is unfortunately a part of the na- 
ture of things that they make others suffer too. 
In modem societies it seems quite impossible for 
the State to reach directly the education of any 
class of people who can afford to pay for it. 

A device has been hit on for doing something 
in another way. The State has many servants, 
and some people are much pleased to put their 
children into this service. The State, like any 
other master, can make terms with the candidates 
for state service : it can requii*e of them proof of 
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to take a servant without proof of some capacity, 
and of the acquirements which his place will re- 
quire. Certain places may require some peculiar 
knowledge, snch as modem languages. But what 
38 tibte use of asking for more tiian is wanted ? 
Whaterer a youth's acquirements may be, you 
cannot tell whether he will be a good servant or 
not till you have tried him. It would be quite 
as consistent, and quite as foolish, to choose our 
judges by examinations in all manner of things, 
as OUT public clerks and servants by universal 
examinations. I don't know the best way of 
choosing such servants; but where there is a 
choice there must be a chooser, and if he choose 
only firom persons proved to be competent as faar 
as that can be ascertained, he has done all that 
any sensible man would expect. No system of 
examinations, no acuteness on the part of those 
who appoint to offices, can secure the best men. 
It is enough to secure competent men ; and time 
and opportunity will discover among these com- 
petent men those who are fit for promotion, and 
aide to do the best work. 

I do not see that the State can do anything 
with private schools. They are commercial specu- 
lations, and sometimes good speculations. These 
schools have been greatly improved since I have 
known them, and the competition of private 
schools has improved endowed schools by show- 
ing that the private schools could supply a kind 



I of education whicU endowed schools did tmL I 

I There was a timo wlien maLiij private sohooU i^ I 

I the lower kind were kept by very ignorant men— I 

iiAven genllemen'8 retii-ed bntlers. Those were I 

I the days when men about London, who hud &iled j 

I in hnsinesR, delibemted whether they flhonld pnt ' 

I' Ml their door a braes plate indicating thnt thej 

I dealt in coals of set np a board with "Academy" 

I painled on it. I have talked with such gentlemeii, 

and I have pitied both them and their scIioIbie. 

I Probably the breed is now almost an extinct spp- 

1 ciea. They have ceased to live, becanse there was 

no room for thent ; or, if they still exist, they are 

t only few. Better schctola have taken the place oi' 

cbenp ill-managed bonrd in sj- schools kept by ig^o- 

rant moil; and we Tiiiij- hope fliat the good will in 

III.- end .-.iminor llio Ijad. A large school at Hiii-^t. 

|iicii](iinf , ill Sussex, has now for many years given 

ii guild and cheap education fo those who cannot 

iitfovd to pny niiieli for it; nnd as the number oi' 

boj-K is large, the managers e;in give their odiicii- 

lion cheaper than n competent mnn conld give an 

equal education ivlui had only a few pupils. This 

school is under a religious discipline, which some 

people dislike; but the boys' pai-ents hnio no 

iibjoction to it. If the managoi's can turn nut vouiig 

men ivlioso understanding has been imprnvcd, niiil 

who have been trained to order, industry, and 

..l)cdionce, we nsk for no more. It is not likely 

tliat tbe young men will fail to do their work in 
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Kfe ; and if they ever do, it is their own fault only, 
and nobody can help it. 

There is no end of this business, when you be- 
gin to think or write about it ; but if you do not 
|nit an end to your writing, people will put an end 
to their reading. It is now a great question how 
£sur the State should go in superintending schools 
generally. As in other things, all wise men see 
that there is a limit to State supervision. The 
State can only supervise and aid by agents — ^by 
men who may be no wiser than other men, and 
may misuse and abuse their office. We must 
maintain the principle of freedom for those who 
teach and are not paid by the State ; and if this 
freedom can be reconciled with any usefal super- 
vision, all will be well. But I do not yet see 
what this supervision should be. It might be 
considered whether the State should require any 
evidence of fitness in all those who undertake 
teaching, as it does in the case of medicine-men 
and solicitors, but does not in the case of those who 
teach religion, unless they belong to the National 
Church. But even this demand upon teachers to 
prove their fitness may not be necessary now. 
Things have changed, and teachers are improving, 
and must improve. 

I leave to time to settle this matter of education, 
and to younger men the discussion of it. We 
have many who are able to say something useful, 
and I hope that they will say it. I have said all 

u 



that I can. If old ago briugB experience, it brings 
Also want of perception, Rjid dlminiElies the power of 
labour j and if it should spare the head, while it 
creeps on ns, as the Roman poet says, " eilent (md 
nnobBerved," it lays a weight on the body, whicK 
it is Bomclimes hard to bear.* 



■ [This rhnpter Iiai icnrce any resemblaiKS to the aoiere and 
rigid esaty to nliicli theautbor aJludes; but nuDy af the ugii- 
nieau are the ume. Tlie work of tlie jouog tdeui wai6ty, 
80 &r ninoTed from the cominDD romn of argum'^iitatioii, tlut 
there is no wonder that tew roed It. The reader will see Tiiat 
the biter jueco of trork ia. That for nhicb tbe wriUir eon- 
tended hu non been putiallj done or Bttempted, Be eyeryinAi 
knoiTB, and we iTbic to seo Ihe result.— Ed.J 






OF TAXATION. 
I. 

^HIS is part of my subject. We are 
all children of taxation. Having paid 
taxes so long, I know something about 
paying them, but I know nothing 
about receiving taxes, for I have never received 
any ; nor am I well informed about the way in 
which my taxes have been spent, though I can 
make a guess. 

When I see or hear of a new child coming into 
the world, I say, a new tax-payer is born unto 
us. He may also be a tax-collector, and a tax- 
eater; but he is always a tax-payer, directly or 
indirectly, as we say. 

In modem times, and in countries named civi- 
lized, taxation is the great business of those who 
govern, and the great torment of those who are 
governed. The clumsy way of governing by force 
only, by simple robbery and other violent ways, is 
going out of fashion, and an ingenious contrivance 



is need for reaching the bbuu 
circnitnaa, but not leee sure. 

If some tax-payers wer« asked for a definitioii 
of taxation, I would liiy a wager ttat thej woald 
Wonder in the dfifinition, and yet fhey know wist 
the thing is, as a dog who has been well threshpd 
fnlly understanda what it is, though he might giw 
an imperfect definition of a threshing. I shall, 
therefore, as my fashion ie, abstain fi-om a defi- 
nition, and come right to the thing itself, being 
quite coHain that it is sufficiently known and felt 
by all who receive the tax-collector's visits, or his 
ugly printed circalars. 

The complete history of taxation in the old 
world will be written hy some retired Chanpellor 
of the Exchequer, who may pile up mountains of 
fact'!, iiiid write folios, biit he will not make the 
nature of the thing plainer than I shall do in a 
few pages, WJion tlus history shall be written 
and writlen trulj-, it will be the most pitiable tale 
that ever was told. War, pestilence and famine 
ha^e dcolited tliewoild, but ti'^ntiou his done 
n-i mucli mischief as all three together, and 
has oflin pieparcd the way for them Oui own 
taxation bis l«cn Ind enough, hut ne know no 
f hmg of the misery i\ Inch tixition can cause 
until we compare our liuffinngs with those of 
other nations Ft ance, befoi e the gteat Revoln- 
tirin, can gut «s a lesson iiliiLh will mike us 
m<ir( (outcnt with i m cmn eLudition past and 
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present ; and the Iiifiiory of taxation in some other 
countries, if we knew it, would make ns still more 
content. 

Ingenious men have written on liberty, and 
have tried to show what is true liberty, and how 
it is to be got and kept. I am not going to 
attempt this matter at present; but I shall ob- 
serve that the liberty of all cannot be secured 
without some restraint upon all, for if every man 
is allowed to do just what he likes, the end will 
be that none of us will have any liberty. Even 
kings and governors of all descriptions must bef 
put under some restraint, or they will abuse their 
power. You may ask how the man who possesses 
unlimited political power shall be restrained, and 
it is not easy to answer the question. If such a 
man still exists, and I suppose that he does, I 
know no way of putting him under restraint 
except by getting rid of him. When the political 
power is distributed as it is iu our country, how 
must it be kept in order ? The Crown, the Lords 
and Commons, can theoretically make any law, 
and it is a law, a command, whether it is a good 
or a bad law, and it can be, and is enforced. But 
with us there is a thing called opinion, a power 
vague and indefinite, but useful and necessary. 
It is exercised by liberty of speech, which cannot 
be taken from us ; by liberty of meeting and dis- 
cussion, which cannot be entirely repressed; but 
most of all by liberty of printing, which cannot be 
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<l«Ktrojed, thongli it mnj be pat nnder i 

reBtraint when it ia exercised in a manner i 
jurioua to the general interest. Bat prii 
iimnng ub cannot be reetrained directly by t 
who hold the political power; it can i 
i-heebed, and it ninst sometimes be checked bj 
the aid of the people themselTes nnder the name 
of jury. Now of all reBtraints put npon people 
there is none that ciin abridge true liberty more 
than taxation. When a man's money is taken 
from him, his liberty to improve his condition is 
•eo far impaired, unless the money which he pays is 
nsoderate in amount, unless the demand ia fairlj 
impofied on all, and onleBs he obtains for his taxes 
a liberty and a security which he could not obtain, 
if he dill not pny liis taxes. Taxation which l= 
f'xrcssive, inict|uaHy distributed, and a hindrance 
lo industry, is the greatest enemy of man's rational 
liberty, it ik the instrument by which tyrants have 
supplied the means for their extravagance, and nn- 
wifp governments have impoverished the people. 
The true way to wrife the history of any thing, 
it is generally supposed, is by heginning with the 
beginning ; and most ttTiters, who write complete 
histories begin in this way. It matters not to 
ihem whether there is a beginniiig or not — they 
will find one. Those who maintain the theory of 
tlie social contract must admit that the parties to 
the contract made terms about taxation, for they 
came to sonie agreement about government, and 
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what is government without taxation ? My view 
of the thing is simpler, I wait for the original 
contract to be produced before I admit that it ever 
existed, and most people in this philosophical age 
will do the same. I can see no beginning of 
taxation except in force, for no n\an ever yet 
voltrntarily parted with any thing, except he 
received for it directly what he thought to be an 
equivalent ; and force is still the ultimate reason 
which is employed to wring taxes out of a reluc- 
tant payer. 

In the savage state, as it is called, robbery 
stands in the place of taxation. There are still 
people in South America, if travellers tell the 
truth, and perhaps in other parts also, who form 
no communities. They exist only in families, like 
the Cyclopes of the Odyssey, and if one family 
wants something which it has not, and another 
family has it, robbery or stealing is as simple, as 
natural, we may say, as for a thief or pickpocket 
among us to take something from his neighbour. 
There may be taxation of some kind among 
Nomadic tribes, who move about with their beasts 
from one feeding place to another, and do not 
cultivate the ground ; but this taxation must be a 
very imperfect thing. When man first began, if 
ever he first began, to have the use of a piece of 
ground for himself, then taxation found a sure 
footing. If the man worked hard, and produced 
something, you may be sure that he was some- 



times visited by men stronger than himself w'ho 
required a part of hie earniiigs to be surrendered, 
and these were the only terms on -which he woi^ 
bo nllowed to keep the rest. These primitiTft 
tax-collectors would have wit enongh to see that 
if they took all, the man could not, and wonld 
Dot, if he conld, produce any more. So the pro- 
blem which these tax-collectors had to work ont 
* waa this : how much cbu we tikko without dis- 
abling \ho man eo that he can produce no more, 
This wBfl a problem of great nicety, but it me 
solved in a very rough way, for the eoUectora 
took enough to prevent the man from increasing 
his powers of production, without l»king enough 
to stop him entirely. And so the world has gone 
on to the present day, the labourer working hard 
to prodnec, find the tax -col lector, in some coun- 
tries, leaving him jast enough to live on, but not 
cnouph to enable him to grow rich, and p.ay more 
iiltimatoly. An Englishman who wrote in 1837, 
)i careful observer, who was well acquainted with 
Bgy]»t and the hard condition of the peasantry 
under Efiyptiaii taxation, says that " it would be 
Kcareely possible for them to suffer more and 
live." In the Regency of Tunis, where there is 
some good land, the cultivator only lives, he 
never thinks of producing in order to grow richer. 
The slightest appearances of comfort and improve- 
ment are stopped by the taxes on agriculture, and 
the exactions of the tas- collector. 
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The man, who took a part of the produce of 
uiother man's labour, wonld for his own interest 
protect his tax-payer in some degree against 
irregular demands by others, whom he would call 
iMeyes, robbers and foreigners ; but his protection 
W9A very insufficient, for he often lived a long 
W2kj off, and, if he got what he wanted, he would 
aot take much trouble to prevent his tax-payer 
&om being occasionally robbed. So the man paid 
bis taxes regularly, and his children went on doing 
bhe same. The thing became as familiar, and 
seemed as natural as plague, and storms, and 
floods, and anything else that afflicts the human 
race. Men ceased to think of receiving protec- 
tion, or anything valuable, in return for the taxes 
v^hich they paid. The tax-collector was a locust; 
but he came every year, and a locust does not do 
bhat. They expected the tax-collector, and they 
satisfied him, or he helped himself and went away; 
suad the tax-payer hoped that he might never see 
bim again, though he knew that if he did not see 
bhe same, he would see another, and perhaps a 
worse locust. 

We read of sea-robbers in the Mediterranean 
in very remote times. Sea-robbery or irregular 
cnaritime taxation was then an honourable pro- 
fession, as we learn froxa the Odyssey and Thucy- 
iides. If men were robbed on the sea, there was 
trade on the sea, and the trade must have been 
active before it would be profitable to begin the 
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business of piracy. An ancient king of Crete, 
named Minos, has the credit of putting down these 
robbers for the time ; but the breed always existed, 
and the Romans many ages after Minos wore 
obliged to use all their force to suppress this 
robbery. Even in our times the thing has l)een 
known in the Mediterranean, and it still exists in - 
other seas. 

I have not discovered who invented the veiy 
simple practice of taxing things which were 
brought into ports by men in ships. But it is so 
easy a way of raising money that it must be al- 
most as old as trade by sea. Whenever it began, 
it has never been discontinued, and we are familiar 
with it now. In Caesar's time, the Yeneti^ who 
occupied part of Bretagne in France, and possessed 
the ports on the coast of their territory, levied 
contributions on those who sailed in their waters, 
which could only be done either by robbing, which 
they are not accused of practising, or by making 
seamen pay when they entered the Venetian ports. 
We read also that the Alpine peoples, or their 
chiefs, levied tolls on the traders who crossed the 
mountaius from Italy, and their demands were not 
light. The Gaul has always had a talent for taxa- 
tion ; the ruling Graul, I mean ; and the G^luI, who 
is ruled, has had a habit of paying taxes from 
time beyond memory to the present day. A 
witty French writer has said that " the people are 
made for the purpose of paying," which history 
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proves ; and a few are made for tlie purpose of 
receiving and eating taxes. There were tolls on 
the rivers in Grallia before the Romans entered the 
conntry, and the Romans were so wise that when 
thej found a good practice established, they did 
not disturb it. These river tolls, under the name 
of Traites, when collected on behalf of the State, 
and Peages when collected on behalf of commu- 
nities or Seigneurs, existed till the great French 
Revolution of 1789, and at that time, during a 
long course of ages, they had reached perfection. 
On the Loire from St. Rambert in the Forez to 
Nantes^ at the mouth of the Loire, there were 
♦twenty-eight Peages, and the rich Abbey of Fonte- 
vrault imposed one every year for fifteen days in 
January and fifteen in May.* In India the trick 
was known and practised. The Ameers of Scinde 
levied tolls on the boats which sailed on the Indus 
and robbed the poor merchant, till one day, not 
long ago, a greater robber came, who robbed the 
Ameers, and even seized their country and annexed 
it, as the phrase is, to a large territory which the 
robbers had gotten in the same way. 

This is a fair account of the origin of the plague 
named taxation. It attacked those who had a 
fixed abode, and laboured on the ground ; and it 
attacked those who carried their goods by land or 



• Lou's Blanc's "Histoire de la Revolution Fran^aise/* 
i. 513. 



t for the purpose of seUing thom. In 
other ways of taking men's mon^ 
i discovered froia time ki time by ingenioM 
ijltutall the ancient methods of eitractji^ 
s Man'B muney from him have been far snrpaseed 
by the wisdom of modem rulers. By thwB 
money-raising oontrivancea, named taxes, govoni- 
meuts have been supported, and armies equipped 
and fed, and a few who huye been so lucky m to 
get a good share of these taxes, have lired in 
Inxnry, and many hnve worked hard to pay them. 

In ancient times, besides the regular plague of 
taxation, which never stopped, there were the itte- 
gnlar plagaes of war, which were accompanied by 
demands nn the people in whose country war was 
carried on, by plunder without the form of askbg 
for anytliing, and by tlie sale of conquered people 
inio slavery. We hiive all these things still, 
('\cept tlie sale of prisoners. 

The Romans, our masters and teaehera in many 
things, were great slave dealers. Tbeir merchants 
used to follow the armies and buy prisoners. The 
purchase-money originally belonged to the State, 
but in the later Republic the generals often laid 
hold of it, and now and then gave the soldiers a 
little to keep them quiet. When the treasury re- 
ceived it, the money helped the Romans to carry 
on war and get more money ; and it also enabled 
them to tax their own people less. The Roman 
principle of war was sound. When a people were 
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beaten, the Romans made them pay for the cost of 
the beating. As the cost of war must be paid in 
some way, nothing is fitter than that those should 
pay who have given the enemy the trouble and 
expense of beating them. This is true in all cases. 
If the conqueror began the quarrel, the conquered 
must pay for not submitting soon enough. If the 
conquered were the aggressors, they must pay for 
all reasons, but chief of all, because they cannot 
avoid it. 

Caesar, in his Gallic wars, one day sold fifty- 
three thousand head of people — men, women, and 
children. He does not say what the produce of 
the sale was, but it would be a large sum, if the 
average price was only a few poxmds a head. 
Caesar was a wise man ; he had always money in 
his pocket during his wars. He did not send 
this sale money to Rome ; it might have been lost 
on the road. So we assume that he kept it for 
the expenses of the war, but still he received supplies 
from home, in which he also showed his wisdom ; 
for how could he tell how much he would want 
before he had finished this great job ? After the 
capture of Alesia, Caesar had so many prisoners 
that he gave one to every soldier. This was like 
our prize-money. The soldier could easily sell 
his man to the merchants for money or drink, or 
anything that they had to offer. I should like to 
know how many prisoners the Roman general 
kept for himself 5 but he is always very reserved 
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ftbont sacli tluDge ; and indeed, he migbt hftM 
Bfttd, if bt> bitd been asked — -if yon eaa unagme u; 
mui TPntnrmg to ask— he might have eaid Bonw- 
thini;, and 1 leave the reader to ^ess what, fml 
Gftnnol conceire. If yoa wish to see the place 
wliere CaesAT fiDftlljr humbled the Oanl, yon inq 
MvQj find it^ But take care that you do ddI 
l^p^ for dirtvtions to the ■vrrong FrcDchmsu, f« 
Im wQl send yon to the wrong place, and yoa will 
Bol find oat your mistake imtil yoor eyea have 
cmrinoed tou of it. 

The Eng'lish, who resemble the Romans in 
imnio things, differ from thorn entirely in tma 
iRAttor. The Romana conquered and annexed 
i-ouiitrit's, and made the conquered people pay 
tii^.'s iu f!is,- of the Roman fitizous. The English 
have i'iiiii[ucivd oomi tries, and made us at home 
p;(y tin- ov|«'i\M' of ciini|iK'rinfr, keeping, and pro- 
itviiiii:. Tliis ali#iiid practice led Adam Smith to 
say tliai "if iiuy of llie provinces of the Bntish 
cniiiiiv cauiioi !'e tiimk' to cuuiribute towai-ds the 
sii|ijH>rt of tlic wluilo empij'e, it is surely tune that 
Gnnil )Jrii:iiu ^llOllld fi'ee herself from the espen;e 
of defending those provinces in lime of war, and 
of supporiiiip' any jiait of their civil or niilitai'j 
ostablisliments in linie of peaee, and endeavour lo 
uccommoilnlc her future views and desigiis tu the 
real iiu'iliocrity ot' her ciivum stances." Some big 
countries in the East have been kept at the cost of 
the natives, who ai-e taxed ; but these taxes aic 
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used only for the benefit of those who keep the 
ooTmtry in subjection, and not in ease of the .con- 
quering nation. Perhaps the reason may be that 
there is nothing left after all expenses of govern- 
ing have been paid. There was a time, it is said, 
early in the history of the East India Company, 
when they were traders and governors at the same 
time, and were compelled to call for the aid of 
the British Government to keep them from bank- 
ruptcy.* I should like to know if ever they repaid 
the English taxpayers. 

At one time the English people were very 
busy with catching black men in Africa, or in- 
viting them to catch one another ; and when the 
men were caught and delivered to us for some 
small sum, we did not sell them for the benefit 
of the English nation, but we allowed private 
persons to take all the profit. The notion of 
our ancestors was that they ought to protect 
and encourage their people in this trade, which 
supplied labourers to the English planters in the 
new world. The traders took the black people 
across the Atlantic in crowded ships, where they 
suffered misery past telling, and many died ; but 
they were black folks, not white ; and they were 
poor heathens, and those who carried them over 
were Christians ; which makes, as we know, a 
mighty difference. These labourers made the 
planters rich ; and the sale of the labourers made 

* Adam Smith, iv. p. 205., Knight's edition. 
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theilealers rich ; aod all thewMte people, buymimd 
RellcTS, grew rich ; and when these hoppf fellom 
came to England, they spent freely, and paid taua ■ 
na hone»:t men ought to do. This cnstom of Vraj- 
ing ftod BicUiog black men is still carried on ; init 
AS we have long since retired from the bnBinei* 
we have Tery properly tried to stop the trade allu- 
gether, of which I certainly do not eompl^n; Imt 
I am inclined to thiiiic that it wonld have beoi 
better never to have begnn it. This business of 
dealing in black men has been atoned for in soma 
measure by onr generation. We paid £20,000,0011 
to the owners of black slaves in our Amerit^ 
colonies to secure the liberation of the living 
and ivomcii, il' thi're were any then living, whom 
we hnd Klnlcn, and of their descendants. Tks 
was soiiieihiiig liko the Conscience Money, llif 
pnynient oi' wliicli we see ndvertised in the news- 
papers. The sins of the fathers were visited on 
the children ; we I^ild the penalty of our ftithefs 
erinies. 

Some twenty years heforo (he settlement of 
JautCR Town, tin the James i-iver in Virginia, 
some Fngli h nlvf nt ^1pt^ to Aiuericii had intro- 
dnccd ml tngl n! the practice of amoking 
tolmcco ind is a (fcnint d tor tobaeoo was esta- 
blished m the oH conutty the settlers begnn lo 
eultivite this native pi int Virginia did not pro- 
duce f,old or silver lut the virgin soil produced 
hihnecii, whieh w!is as good as the precious nietalf. 
for if would keep a long time, and it was the 
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same as money when it was sent to England. The 
"Virginians paid the members of their Assembly in 
tobacco, 'an|L clerks of conrts and others, and even 
their parsons. As the demand for tobacco in- 
ereased, more labonrers were wanted. The Dutch 
came in 1620 from the Gniuea coast to the James 
Biver, and sold twenty slaves to the settlers .^ In 
time the importation of slaves had raised the 
number so mnch, that the Virginia legislature 
thought it prudent to check the importation by 
making the purchaser of an imported slave pay a 
tax of five and afterwards ten per cent, on the 
Talue of the black man ; and this tax of ten per 
cent, was never reduced. Yet the importation of 
slaves continued, because their labour was profit- 
able. When the American revolution had begun, 
Lord Dunmore, the last Governor of Virginia, 
fixed his headquarters . at Norfolk, and by a 
promise of freedom invited the black men to join 
him and take up arms against their masters who 
furnished England with tobacco. Finally the 
Governor set fire to Norfolk, and ran away in his 
ships. Thus ended the English Government in 
Virginia. The Governor ran off, but the black 
man stayed and went on making more tobacco to 
ehew and to smoke, which has been the cause of 
much sorrow to Virginia, and has at last produced 
smoke of another kind, smoke mingled with fire.* 



[* This was written during the late war between the North- 
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A history of Roman taxation would be instruo*- 
tive. It would cost some labonr, but it migbt be 
done in a small compass. The earliest source of 
the income of the Boman State, and the chief 
source, was the Tributum, or a tax levied on the 
estimated capital value of all property, and as land 
was the chief property, the Tributum was a kind 
of land tax. The Bomans had, at an early time 
in their history, a census, which was a numbering 
of the people and an estimation of the value of 
property. After the conquest of Macedonia in 
B.C. 167, Aemilius Paulus brought an enormons 
sum of money into the Roman Treasury, and the 
Tributum was then remitted, and never perma- 
nently collected again until the time of the later 
Empire. The English people have never had such 
good luck. The Roman citizen from the year 167 
was free from this land-tax, and the burden of 
taxes was transferred to the provinces, which were 



em and the Confederate States. Mr. Jefferson foresaw the 
danger from slavery; but his plan for getting rid of slavery wm 
not practicable. But slavery was not the only cause of tlje 
war, though it aggravated the war. President Lincoln would 
have maintained slavery, if he could by doing so have main- 
tained the Union, and he would have been supported by a large 
majority. At last he ignobly used the black man as a means 
of conquering his white master, as Lord Dunmore tried to do. 
He accomplished his purpose, but not without increasing the 
difficulty of forcing a union of discordant elements, which can- 
not always be kept in combination. No man knew this. better 
than he to whose chapter this note is added. — Ed.J 
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heavily taxed. The chief provincial tax fell on the 
produce of the ground, and it was sometimes paid 
in kind, which the Romans called Tenths. Tenths 
weire paid of the produce of wheat and barley ; and 
tenths also o^ fruges mirmtae^ pulse and the like, 
and oil and wine. 

Duties on goods imported and exported, and 
tolls on goods which passed certain ferries and 
other places were early established in Italy. The 
Romans knew well what a custom-house officer 
was and a toll collector, and they did not like 
them. These customs and tolls were abolished in 
Italy in Cicero's time, as we see from one of his 
letters ; but they were still collected in the pro- 
vinces. Suetonius states that Caesar, when he 
attained the supreme power, re-established the 
customs' duties on imported foreign merchandise. 
These duties, named Portoria, gave great trouble. 
The collectors rummaged goods and baggage, 
turned all upside down, and behaved as roughly 
as we have seen these fellows behave in our time. 
I am glad to say that I have lived long enough to 
see them mend their manners. Man is not a fickle, 
changeable animal, as some have said. Under the 
same circumstances he is always the same. Some- 
times the collectors of customs even opened letters, 
as our modem Secretaries of State have done. 

The Romans did rot collect their taxes by tax 
collectors, and thus they escaped the risk of the 
collectors running off with the money or spending 
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The Roman capitalists formed joint stocV 
ee, who farmed tlie taxes, which inwas 
that they agroed to pay to the Romiui treaeniy 
(oeronum) a certain snm for tho right to coHkI 
the tazra ; and what reinaiDod aft«r paying tke 
espenfies of the collection was the profit of th* 
ithareholders. The companiea or their agents ot^en 
extorted more than their due, and we know from 
Cioeru that abuses of- all kinds prevailed in the 
provinces in the collection of the^e taxes, and made 
the people wretched and poor. One of the write™ 
in the New Testament has ycfj properly classed 
flieee tax coUectoi's, under the name of Pabhcans 
(Puhlicajii), with Binners. 

The Romans had also Public Land, or land 
which liolonf^d to the Stnto. It was g:ot by the 
Kiiccessivo conquests of Eume in the Italian penin- 
Kula and clscwheve, Mnd byj^tiinping the conquered 
people of their land or of part of it. Some of this 
land was sold ; some was let at a rent ; and from 
time to time land was given to settler^; in small 
allotments. But there was more Ir.id in Italv 
than could 1m; sold or given to settlers at one*, 
and it wari occupied by capiialis:-^. we hardly know 
how, fur the whole bus',iio-= w;ir v:^,:-ale^sly niflD- 
aged, on condition of paying as rent to the State 
a certain part of the produce. Th;se occupiers also 
paid n fised rate for animal? which fed on t'~i pnbli( 
pastures, g'oiK:':!lly the hllU and lVri-:s, -.vbich 
were not tir for th-; p'n.".igl: or foi' viii-.T u'd- ioii 
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olive plantations. The Public Land was the canse 
of internal dissension at Bromefrom the time when it 
began to exist to the end of the Eepnblic, and the 
history of these quarrels is very instructive, but 
not easy to understand. t 

It has, however, been made more difficult than it 
really is by the ingenuity and ignorance of some 
learned men, who have thought that they knew more 
about it than the ancient writers tell us. These an- 
cient writers are often obscure and confused, but if 
we do not accept the facts which they state, how can 
we know anything about the matter P Everybody 
has heard, except the great majority of men, of 
Agrarian laws at Bome, which convulsed the 
Republic for centuries. He who would know aU 
about them must take a good deal of labour and 
add to it a little common sense, in which commo- 
dity the learned, who have treated of this matter, 
are sometimes deficient. The object of these 
Agrarian laws was to give lands in small quan- 
tities to Koman settlers, and to regulate the en- 
joyment of such lands as were retained by the 
State. But, as I have said, the whole business 
was badly managed : the lich got into their hands 
much of the Public Land, and either paid less 
than they ought to have done, or sometimes 
nothing at all ; and this led to the disturbances 
caused by the two reforming brothers Gracchi, both 
of whom lost their lives. 

The Boman system of distributing public land 
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revenne laws are always to be found in conntries 
where the greater part of the public revenue is in 
farm." The farmers general of France squeezed 
the life blood out of the people, and then insulted 
them by an insolent display of the wealth which 
they drew from the sufferings of their countrymen. 
The customs' duties and the octroi are still farmed 
in the Regency of Tunis, but only the duties on 
things imported, and not those on things exported. 
The abuses under this system are scandalous and 
almost incredible. A comparison between these 
modem farmers and the Boman Publicani would 
make good employment for some industrious 
Briton. 

Under the Empire more money was spent, and 
it was got by more taxation. If you turn a re- 
public into an empire you may expect more taxa- 
tion ; and if you turn an old Idngdom into a new 
republic you may also expect more taxation. The 
process of conversion is always expensive. Under 
Augustus, after the civil wars, taxes were levied 
on articles of consumption, one per cent., whether 
the things were sold in the market or by auction. 
This tax was like a French octroi, such as is paid 
at the gates of Paris on meat, wine, and other 
articles brought into the ciiy for use. We have 
the thing in one of our southern English towns — 
a tax on coals which are brought in by land.* 

• [The tax formerly levied in England on coal earned coast- 
ways was abolished in 1831. — Ed.] 
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AnexLs Marcins got possession of Ostia at the 
mouth of the Tiber, salt pans were constructed, as 
we suppose, for supplying Rome, I can't find 
out whether there was then a tax on salt, but 
there was certainl j a tax on salt in the Second 
Pttnic war, and it existed under the Empire both 
in Italy and in the provinces. The Greek kings 
of Syria had a tax on salt, and of course the 
Romans kept it when they annexed Syria. When 
Demetrius wished to make the Jews his allies, he 
went about the matter in a very prudent way : he 
proposed to release them ifrom many taxes, and 
one of the taxes was the duties on salt. We 
hare had this scandalous tax in our country. 
Will posterity ever believe that in 1805, when we 
were very busy with wars, the tax on salt was 
fifteen shillings a bushel ? It is now nothiag. 
About thirty years ago the cost of producing the 
best Cheshire salt was not more than fourpence a 
bushel, and the cost in 1805 was perhaps not 
much more. When the English entered India, 
they found that salt was a monopoly of the 
native governments, and, after Roman fashion, 
they maintained the tax, and the Indian Govern- 
ment is now the only salt maker in India. This 
government also raises a tax on salt imported into 
India, and it gets a wonderful revenue out of the 
poor people who work in cotton shirts, and live on 
a little rice. The anticipated revenue on salt in 
1861-2 was £5,235,000. All bad governments 
have taxed salt. It is a necessary of life, as much 
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k; wlick tbs; mold tax also, if tbc^ eonliL 
I m^ l»x 9a(^ t.> be called a tax o& Hmg. 
. ^ A* aMitar of salt ne have not been u 
bed •« A* n«sieb before the Hevolntion. 
• «f tk* pmiBccs, for France was then fall of 
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^^movlis causay^ as the lawyers say; and on 
legacies. But these taxes were not levied on 
property which thus came to persons whose kin- 
ship was very near to the deceased, nor on the 
property of those who died poor. This tax on 
suooessions was the invention of that prndent 
prince, Augustus. The Romans did not like the 
tax, but he reconciled them to it by letting them 
know that if they grumbled and would not bear 
this tax, they would have a heavier burden laid on 
their backs. 

I have not discovered that the Romans ever 
laid a tax on windows ; and it may be supposed 
that it was because they had no windows. But 
they had holes in walls to let light in, which is the 
correct definition of a Roman window ; and they 
also covered these holes with something, at least 
during the night; as we may see even now in 
some countries a piece of wood used for that 
purpose. The Romans also did sometimes put 
glass of a coarse kind in their windows, which 
would have made them subject to a window tax, if 
their windows had been in England during the 
window tax period. We have been a wonderful 
taxing people. When we had a tax on glass, 
which has not been abolished very long, our wise 
men took it into their heads to tax the glass again 
when it was used to put in the hole, which the 
Romans called a window. Then the taxpayer, 
who is always as ingenious as the tax-maker, 
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stopped some of his windows np. Those wlio sre 
as old a.8 1 am will remember windowB filled with 
brick and mortar on the inside, and the tai g 
looking sharp to see if ho could discover a loose 
brick, which might be drawn out, Tvhen tl 
in the house \rished to let a little light intci ^ 
den. It was a very amusing game, which e 
times ended m the poor mim paying for his bricked 

I have read of a tax on doors in some of the 
Bomoa provinces, whether outside doors only, or 
inside doors also, I don'tknow. If it was on inside 
as well as outside doors, I think that the people 
would have taken off the inside doors ; but 
pevhnjia the (collector would hnve maintained that 
A hole by which you enter <a room was a door 
virtually, n.s we say. This door tai was ovidentlv 
u rndiiiit'ntaiy house tax. We once had a tax on 
hcai-tlis, two shillings Ei piece, and the taxman 
entered the house to count the hearths. His visit 
waK not liked, and the tax was abolished. 

In the civil unr between Caesar and Pompeius, 
Si.'i[)io, who was Governor of Syria, matvihed his 
troops into the province of Asia, which was a rieli 
country, and there he set about taxing with as 
much vigour as William Pitt in the groat French 
war ; for Scipio wanted money for the war with 
Caesar as much as William did for the war with 
IJonaparte. Scipio laid a poll tax on evei-y head, 
free and slave. If a man had columns aboat 
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is house, he taxed them ; and he laid a tax on 
oors : any name, says Caesar, was enough as a 
retext for taxing. There is much sense in 
!aesar's remark. We lay a tax now on many 
lings, carriages for instance,- and hot*ses, and 
lules, and dogs '^ but not yet on donkeys^ cats, or 
irds in cages. There is no reason in the nature 
f things why a man's carriage should be taxed V 
ut the reason is this, he who rides in a carriage 
as money, and more than many people, and the 
IX maker wishes to get at the money,, and so the 
ame of carriage is used. This carriage tax, and 
lany similar taxes, are the only means by which a 
Itate can tax the rich enough. You may think 
f many other ways of taxing the rich, and you 
nil find all of them impracticable. So the State 
lys the tax on a man's expense in some matter, 
rhich he can avoid if he chooses not to indulge 
a. the expense. Those only pay the carriage tax 
irectly who can afford to buy and keep carriages 
nd horses. But what shall we say of taxes on 
hose who ride^ and must ride^ in railway car- 
iages^ save those who from choice or necessity 
ake the third-class ? I believe that many people 
lo not know that when they take a railroad ticket, 
md pay to the company which carries them a 
•easonable sum for being moved, they also pay a 
ax to the tax-collector. He does not wait at the 
carriage door to take the tax as you step in, but 
le gets it in another way, which is easier for him. 
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Thi; i> -.1 purchase as it was with the Romans, and 
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the n'jueducis, I" >tli tor Jomcstic use and for 
irrigation of the land, and he had his value for 
«-hai iie paid. There is still extant a work on 
the Roman atjiieducts hj Frontinus, who was in- 
Kpector of afiucducts in tbe reign of Nerva. A 
inan in a oountrv town paid for his water, if lie 
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Iiad it from an aqnednct, and many towns had 
these aqnedncts. The French towns nnder the 
Roman Empire were well supplied with water, 
much better than thej are now. The remains of 
these aqnedncts are numerous in France. The 
aqnednct, which crosses the river Grardon not far 
from Nimes, was one of the most magnificent and 
most nsefril of Roman works. We look with 
amazement on this stupendous piece of architec- 
ture, which in height, solidity, and beauty sur- 
passes all our railway viaducts, and will last as 
long as any of them. Perhaps some of my 
readers have seen the remains of the great 
aqnednct which supplied with water the town of 
Divodnmm, now named Metz. 

These works cost much labour, and we do not 
know how the money was found. Sometimes I 
have thought that the wealthy citizens of towns 
combined their means, and formed a society or 
company, as the Romans used to do, for farming 
the taxes and working mines. The adventurers 
would receive their dividends out of the money 
collected from those who used the water. This is 
the way in which some English towns have been 
supplied. Enterprising men have hazarded their 
capital, and worked hard at their scheme, and in 
some cases with only small success at first. In 
time the demand for the water has made the 
undertaking profitable; and then town councils, 
who had done nothing in the matter, tell the 
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or tubs cnt in two for the use of persons who 
might require them. Such things have I seen in 
one of the. largest French towns, old half tubs put 
up near a wall for general use, and nothing to pay. 
I did not inquire whether this was done at the 
expense of the town, or whether industrious 
persons placed these casks for fche benefit of the 
public and their own ; for the contents might be 
used both as manure, and for scouring wool.* The 
Emperor Vespasian, who loved money, and re- 
quired a good deal for the management of his 
large empire, compelled the people to use the tubs 
at Rome, and he also compelled them to pay. 
. The sum paid by each person was no doubt very 
small, but the Emperor knew that many small 
sums will make a large sum. The object of this 
saving Emperor may have been the preservation 
of decency and of the public health, as well as the 
getting of money. 

This will be enough on Roman taxation to 
satisfy most readers. If they wish for more, and 
will take the necessary pains, they may find it. 
What I have said is not all, but it is correct as 
far as it goes. I began at the beginning like a 
true historian, and I have brought the thing as 
low down as I can : perhaps some people may 
think too low. 

• The author's conjecture may be correct. Such tubs or 
receptacles are used in England aUo for the collection of wool- 
scouring stuff. — Ed. 
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'Hiat which we receive in return for that which 
we are compelled to pay,* 

Besides taxes imposed by the Westminster men, 
we have local taxes or rates, sometimes very 
heavy. We are told what these taxes are for, 
and we know that we have something for them ; 
bnt still we must look sharp and see that the 
money is honestly and wisely laid out. If it is 
not, we grumble and do the best that we can to 
set things right. But it is not easy to look after 
your money when other men have laid hold of it. 
The whole amount of these local taxes is a pro- 
digious sum annually, and the sum increases, be- 
cause the local expenditure increases. We shall 
have trouble about these taxes sometime. 

I have heard, and I have known, that tax-col- 
lectors sometimes spend the tax money which they 
have collected, or run off with it, and then we may 
be called upon to pay it again. Now there are 
persons who are appointed to look after tax- 
collectors, and I entreat the men at Westminster 
to make a rule that those, whose duty it is to look 
after the tax-collector, shall pay the money if it 
ifi missing. 

There was a time within the memory of living 

* [Those who would know the various means by which the 
Imperial Revenue of the United Kingdom was mised in the 
Year ending the 31st day of March, 1869, will find it in a 
Return ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 11th 
August, 1869.— Ed.] 
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governors better, and we are now mnch relieved ; 
perhaps our presents taxation is lighter than that 
of any nation. Yet more money is raised than 
formerly, perhaps too much as some think, but 
we are better able to pay, because there are more 
of ns, and many of ns are much richer ; not how- 
ever all, and I am one of the exceptions. But if 
we do not take care, the richer we grow the more 
money will be taken from us. Our increasing 
wealth will be made the excuse for increasing our 
public Expenditure, as a man often foolishly 
enlarges his expense as fast as his income, and 
sometimes faster. Here is a great danger. Our 
tax makers are become very cunning* When they 
want a big lump of money, they know exactly 
where to look for it. They lay their heavy hand 
not on the poorest, who are a numerous claPS and 
might make a great outcry and run some risk 
of dying of hunger, but they seize those who are 

roads or on waggons made of taxed iron and steel. Your good- 
wife is even compelled to seek culinary wisdom from a * cook- 
book ' printed on taxed paper with taxed ink and taxed type. 
Let us reform or abolish all these covert, mean, vexatious, dis- 
honest, and oppressive taxes, that pay much to monopoly and 
favourites, and little or nothing to the Treasury." This is 
very amusing, but it is true and very bad, as bad as anything 
under the old system in- England, or what is called the ancien 
rSgime in France, except that it falls on all. This description 
of taxation reminds me of something which I have read of 
former English taxation in an old number of the Edinburgh 
Review^ if my memory is right. — Ed.] 
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money in fighting, as absurd as Don Quixote's 
adventures, which he paid for in broken head and 
battered body, as we also have done, besides 
squandering our money ? We have more sense 
now, and it is time that we should be wiser, for 
all the money that we wasted is gone for ever, 
and we have to pay interest on it to those who 
lent .the money or stand in the place of the 
lenders. I am glad to know that we are doing a 
little to pay off this debt, though the payment 
does not go on very fast. Some men, not wise, 
would stop this payment of debt, in order that 
poor folks should pay no taxes on anything that 
they use. But this won't do. We must all help 
to pay off our debt, and I hope this first duty of 
honesty will never be forgotten.* 

The comparison of a state's expenditure with a 
man's expenditure is not completely just, not more 
just than many other comparisons, but still it is 
useful. If government is for the general interest, 
it is for the general interest that there should be 
taken from the people the smallest sum that is 
necessaiy for good administration, and it should 

* [It is said that this debt in 1815 amounted to £902,000,000, 
and that between 1815 and 1871 we hare paid off £l77,000,OOd, 
though we have in the intermediate period also added to the 
debt on various accounts, which include a fighting debt of 
£34,000,000 for the war in the Crimea. Still we have about 
£796,000,000 of debt, which includes the capital represented 
in terminable annuities. Speech of the Chancellor of the Ex^ 
chequer, 2nd of June, 1871. — Ed.] 
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kDoxes on wheels, and even in old boats, still it 
"^v^oTild not be easy to name a better tax. But was 
"it pmdent to tax the bricks with which the honse 
"was built, and the timber, and then to tax them 
again under the name of house, as was once done ? 
But the brick tax is gone and the timber tax too. 
Thanks, everlasting thanks to him and to them 
who have given us cheaper wine, and better wine 
too ; and may we never have our wme taken from 
us by those who don't care about drinking it 
themselves. We ought to be thankful also to the 
men who gave us good cheap glass, instead of 
bad and dear glass, and allowed old fellows like 
myself to build little glass rooms for ourselves 
and our wives and children to put plants in and 
flowers, and to give work to the poor glass makers, 
and to' those who build our glass rooms. Thanks 
from servant girls and others who can now adver- 
tise for what they want without being taxed for 
making their wants known ; and many thanks for 
all who can now read untaxed newspapers, and 
send their letters by post for a penny, and buy 
untaxed bread and other useful things cheaper 
and better than in former days. Finally I pro- 
pose a general thanksgiving for all these mercies. 

where population and wealth increase, there is an increasing 
demand for houses, and particularly for houses in good situ- 
ations ; and the result is that the demand sometimes raises 
the rent more than the taxes depress it. This fact is well 
known. — Ed.] 
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tax monej. Some of them may be nsefol, bnt 
will hope that the number will not increase. 
^ The natnre of taxation shonld be explained in 
«b1ioo1s : it should be a part of school education, 
fi9 it is a branch of that nsefal science named 
p!iiblic or political economj, in which we English 
may tmlj saj that John Bull is before other 
nations, eren before Jonathan over the water. 
In &ct Jonathan does not know the A B C of 
the matter. Don't be alarmed at this proposal. 
Same of the fundamental principles of this science 
can be explained to the poorest children, not from 
books, bnt from the month of a man who under- 
stands the matter. The proof of the thing being 
possible is that it has been done. These nsefol 
lessons must begin with the simplest elementary 
principles known to poor children from their own 
experience. These children would learn their 
lessons quicker than the children of the rich. 
Thej hardly need to be taught that if their 
parents do not work, they will have nothing to 
eat. It is easy to lead them to the general con- 
clusion, that everything which we use is pro- 
duced by labour, and can only be bought by other 
labour, or by the money which is received for 
labour. A poor child may have observed that if 
his &ther is a drunkard and irregular, he loses 
his work, and the teacher may easily lead him to 
the general conclusion that all such men may lose 
their work, and that a master will pay a sober 
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«te«djr mnn bett«F than a roan whom be camut 1 
Irast. 

The rhildren of richer or of rich parents are oftes 
inrcAcrirtiblj etapid in ecoDotnica,! ntatters com- 
p»rMl trith the children of the poor, as stupid m 
nunr of the parents are. They know not whence 
eoanes their bread, nor their clothes, nor anytiiing 
which they see and nse every day. I pity these 
poor creatures of ignorance, and I shall see if 1 
oao do a little to enlighten thera. When die 
poor, who mast live by labour, have well learned 
my lessons, they mnat be tanght not to expect 
help from others, nor to depend on foolish giiring, 
which is falsely called charity, and will ruin ua if 
it is not stopped. 

1 am in despair about strong drink other than 
wine, which is chiefly used by us who are the wise. 
the nioderale, and possess all the virtncs. Spin- 
tuims liijuors and beer are two powers hard tu 
de^il with. Shall we who do not care for them, or 
who can keep them in our cellars, prevent men 
Imm drinking them in the drinking shops ? If 
wo should ever try to accomplish this end, we 
shall see what man's ingenuity can do. Some 
will get the drink or die in the attempt. If we 
could stop the drink completely, and thns save 
drinkers all the money which they spend or waste, 
can any man foresee in what form the 
drinking force will break out ? Our men do di 
too much, and thcj often drink bad stuff. 
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vere made cheaper bj being taxed less, they 
wonld certainly drink more. Many of them are 
poor enongh and stnpid enough already. It is a 
principle of good taxation that no necessaries of 
life should be taxed. Necessaries are salt, bread, 
leather in this country to make shoes of, fuel, 
soap, and candles to work by when the nights are 
long, and matches to light the candles with. All 
these things have been taxed in England, except 
matches I believe. Soap, which we use for wash- 
ing clothes, and occasionally for cleaning hands 
and faces, is a necessary. It was not thought no, 
I suppose, when the taxman got above a million a 
year out of soap ; but in those days washing of all 
kinds was considered a luxury, and discouraged by 
this sumptuary tax. Spirits are not a necessity, 
not more than opium ; and as it is certainly part 
of the business of Government to keep the 
people as sober as they can, spirits ought to be 
heavily taxed, so that the very poor cannot get 
much of them, and those who are not poor may 
make a good contribution to the public purse when 
they indulge in fire-water. Beer is not a necessity. 
A man may live without it even in Great Britain. 
It is a luxury, and therefore should be taxed on 
the principle by which we tax a man's coach and 
horses. Wholesome beer, when you can get it, is 
supposed to be good for a working man in moderate 
quantities : but it is wise to tax the malt of which 
it is made, because the beer drinker thus contri- 
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bntes voluntarily to the revenue. If he does not 
drink the beer, he does not pay the malt tax. 
Beer taxation therefore comes under the head of 
sumptuary laws, and the beer taxing law is mnt^ 
wiser than some laws which have been named 
sumptuary. 

We have one wonderful tax, which is not a 
tax : it is a fine.^ There are associations named 
insurance companies, which for a very moderate 
sum will insure your house, or shop, or factoiy, 
or furniture, almost anything, against the risk 
of fire. When you pay your insurance monej 
you receive a paper on which the amount of the 
company*s charge is stated. The same paper also 
informs you that the State, making the insurance 
office the agent for the wicked purpose, fines you 
for your precaution in securing your property; 
and the amount of the fine is sometimes twice the 
amount which the company demands. The first 
time that you pay the fine, which is called by the 
specious name of a " duty," you are amazed at the 
impudence of the demand. You find that you are 
punished for doing an act of prudence, which if 
neglected might bring ruin on yourself, on your 
family and others who work for you, and send all 
of you to the parish. Do not suppose that the in- 

* [Tliis was written before the fine on fire insurance wa» 
abolished after much resistance from men in office. The his- 
tory of this fine is worth recording. It should never be 
forgotten. — Ed.] 
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^nentor of the tax wished to deter yon from insnr- 

Eaijg^. No, he did not intend that ; he only thought 

erf getting some money ont of yon. He reasoned 

Chns : the man has property, he can pay in- 

■inrance money, and I will ease him of a little 

anore. It is jnst the case which Caesar mentions : 

Any name will serve as an excuse for taking a 

man's money. But why do not the Westminster 

men fine those who do not insure their combus- 

iible property ? Can they answer this question ? 

la many other also of our ordinary transactions in 

which money is stirring, the taxman does not 

show himself, but he has a sly way of insinuating 

his demand, and he says through others, " Stop, 

there : I see yon are passing money, let me have 

some " ; and he will have it. If you go to your 

banker for some of the money which you have 

lent him, the taxman steps in again, not in person, 

but as Stamp. He only asks for a copper as 

beggars do, but he always gets it, and beggars do 

not. It is a sum taken direct from your capital, 

but it is a very little sum. Something more 

about Stamp soon. 
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III. 




^ F we were making a settlement in a nsw 
land, as the early Greeks didinSicOj^ 
Sonthem Italy and other conntrifi8,vi 
should take with us men, women and 
capital, and our customs, religion and politiad in- 
stitutions, as the Greeks also did. In new coun- 
tries the supply of labouring people may te 
insufficient, or it may be too large ; and as there 
might be, and sometimes is a disproportion be- 
tween those who live by labour, and the capital of 
those who wish to employ it profitably, difficulties 
would immediately exist. The Greeks took some 
slaves with them to their colonies, often enslaved 
the peoples among whom they settled, and bought 
from dealers more slaves when they wanted them. 
They would find slave labour profitable at fiM 
but they thus introduced an element which ntti- 
mately impedes improvement and tends to the 
destruction of society. We have ceased to emplof 
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f^ ^ave labour, and so far onr new settlements 
F: . Jicape the danger which is inherent in slavery. 

y But order must be established in new countries, 

■1. ' 

«iid as bad Inck pnrsnes ns wherever we go, it wonld 
be necessary to bnild prisons and secure the ser- 
vices of police, jailors, justices and even the 
hangman, to protect the new society against in- 
ternal enemies. This disturbing principle would 
perhaps cost as much as the expenses of civil ad- 
ministration, and taxation would begin and in- 
crease. With our present experience it might be 
possible in a new settlement to make a system of 
taxation which should be equitable and cause 
little hindrance to the exercise of industry and the 
production of wealth ; but it is more probable, as 
men are not very wise, that taxation would be im- 
posed in conformity with usages which the settlers 
would carry with them, and as more taxes were 
wanted, they would be levied in the way in which 
money might be most easily got, as the fashion has 
been in old countries. 

The settlers in North America began under 
favourable circumstances. The country was thinly 
inhabited by natives, whom the settlers did not 
and could not enslave : they made slaves of the 
imported black man, not largely in the northern 
settlements, but very freely in the southern 
colonies. The natives, who lived chiefly by hunt- 
ing, gradually disappeared before the white man, 
for such people cannot exist where the man, called 
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placed in the most fayourable circumstaaices, what 
must taxation be in conntries where it has existed 
time ont of mind, and where the increasing wants 
of governments have been for centuries requiring 
new taxes, which have generally been imposed, not 
in the way which does least harm, for all taxation 
does harm to industry, but in the way by which it 
was supposed that the money could most easily be 
got in ? 

The difficulty of revising the whole system of 
ta?cation in an old country is very great, and the 
wisest men would most clearly see the impossi- 
bility of doing it. We can only improve a little 
now and then. Perhaps by continually working 
at. the business, we may discover means of equi- 
tably imposing taxes which we have not yet tried. 
But it is an affair of hazard, and it is possible and 
probable that our men who have a talent for 
finance, which may be only a disposition to meddle 
with that which they do not understand, might make 
things worse, if they attempted a complete change. 

The examination of the taxation of an old 
country is so big a thing; so **immersed in matter ;" 
and so difficult is it to trace all the effects of a tax, 
that no single man could undertake the labour, 
even if he had the time and the means, and the 
wisdom of Solomon besides. We have a chief 
iaxer, called the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
what is his business ? Every year he must pro- 
vide by taxation an enormous and generally an 
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increasing sum of money to meet an inevitaUe 
want ; and bis best schemes may be spoiled by tibe 
men around him, who are always complaining of 
something and have their own notions of mendiog 
things, and are often more ready to help him to 
spend than to save money. The whole bnsineBs 
is a chaos of confosion, and we wait in vain to see 
chaos reduced to order. 

All that I can do is to attempt to find out what 
some taxes are, andif I make mistakes, I may lead 
people to think abont taxation and improve ity if 
they can. 

We have a tax named Income Tax, which under 
one name comprehends different things. The 
world is governed by names. For a name men 
will fight and die ; and in the name of a name 
men cheat one another and deceive themselves. 
When you hear a name, which is a cover, a cloak, 
take ofi" the covering and see what is under it^ and 
you will often be surprised at what you find. 
This income tax must be examined in the same 
way, but we must settle a few matters first. 

There is a thing which we call property, and 
it is of two kinds, as the Roman lawyers said, 
things moveable and things immoveable. Move- 
able things are those which can be moved with- 
out being changed in their nature. Things 
immoveable are land and all that is permanently 
fixed in and on the land, the trees which grow 
in it, and the buildings which are on it. If you 
have a lake or a pond on your ground, it is 
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':^fflfcill land in a legal sense, for you may be snre 
siflfiuit your lake or pond rests on your land. If 
j^foa. pull down a house, you have no longer a 
: JHHifie ; you have only stone or bricks and wood 
'WaA. rubbish. I have heard of men moving whole 
in America, but such eccentric proceedings 
beyond my subject. Immoveable things can 
be valued and taxed, either on the whole capital 
'valne or on the annual value or produce. Ships 
are made for moving and are moved, and they 
eovld be taxed in this country, because they are 
Xiegistered. Sometimes there may be a difficulty 
in saying whether a thing is moveable or immove- 
able. The ftmdholder and government annuitant 
may ask whether their property, as they may call 
it, is moveable or immoveable. I shall not say 
which it is, but I will comfort these good people 
by telling them that their property in one sense is 
immoveable, and will remain so in spite of the talk 
of a few knaves and fools. They may move about 
themselves as much as they please, and they will 
still receive their dividends and annuities. But 
the income tax will be deducted from their divi- 
dends and annuities ; and it is properly named an 
income tax, for the dividend or annuity comes in 
to them in respect of a title or property for which 
money has been paid.* They are taxed under 
Schedule C, " in respect " of this income. 



* [The annuitant is not fairly charged on his annuity. He 
has tnmsferred his capital to the State, which gives him a 
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It a tn&u h^s shares in railwajTS or otlier borne 
ttnilerlAkiiigiii or has shares in foreign stocks, or 
liolds foreign boodE, ho cannot escape the incami! 
■ax. Those who pay the mas his money do the 
taxing work, and hand over what they retain to 
ibe great tax spender. This w-Ul give the inquir- 
ing taxpayer a notion of an ineome tax. It is » 
sVRi of money taken from his aunaal receipte " in 
RvpKl,'' >£ the great tas collector sajB, of BOtne- 
thbtu; which is property and brings in to a man an 
■Miual atom. If the poor man receives no diri- 
And OB hk shareci, he has the consolation of pef- 
mf m» tBoMDV tax on them. 

If all taxM, which are inclnded under the name 

■ - - -v., :^^. wei-e ns siiiijile as those which 7 

^-- '.T-,]. ii:orc iv,.!!!,! be no reason for snv- 
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direct deduction from capital, the great tax re- 
ceiver wonld soon be in the condition of the foolish 
man who killed a certain goose which laid golden 
eggs. We have in England some very heavy 
taxes on capital, as we shall see ; but at present 
we are considering taxes on income derived from 
property. 

Land and buildings may be estimated at an 
anntial valne, whether the owner occnpies or lets 
them* If a man occnpies his own land and build- 
ings, he derives from them an annual value, which 
may be estimated by the rent paid for like land 
and buildings. If he lets his house, the tenant 
pays the landlord's income tax on the rent, and 
deducts it from the rent which he pays to the land- 
lord.* When we know what the rent is which is 
paid for the use of land and buildings, we have a 
test of their annual value. But when a man oc- 
cupies his own land and buildings, sometimes it 
may not be easy to fix or assess, as it is named, 
the annual value. What is the annual value of a 
house which is too big for any man to live in ex- 
cept the owner, or the few who are as rich as the 

♦ [In the Parliamentaiy tax return of 1869 the income tax 
(Schedule B) " in respect of Ae occupation of lands, is 3<f. in 
the pound fur England, and 2^</. for Scotland and Ireland. 
In the same return (Schedule A), the income tax '' in respect 
of lands, tenements, &c.'* is 6c/. If the owner occupies his 
own land, he pays income tax hoth as owner and as occu- 
pant. — Ed.] 
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owner and generally have big honses of their 
own ? 

If property does not bring in an annual income, 
the tax man can get nothing ont of it *' in respect" 
of income. A man's hat, shoes, and other halnli- 
ments are his property when he has paid for them, 
and also when he has bought them on credit and 
got possession of them. So it is with his walkiiig 
stick and his watch ; but we do not tax any of 
this property. Watches may perhaps be taxed 
some day, and pictures and other valuable things 
for the same reason that we tax a man's coach. 

This property which produces no income, but in 
fact causes cost to the proprietor, as in the case of 
a watch which requires repairs, or of furniture 
which is destroyed by use, only escapes the tax 
man while the owner lives. When he dies, it is 
considered by the State a proper opportunity for 
taxing his watch, and everything that he leaves 
behind him. His watch is valued, and his books 
and his boots too ; or they ought to be, and a tax 
is paid on the estimated capital value. 

I have spoken of a personage named Stamp. I 
do not know when he was bom, but he will never 
die so long as this island is inhabited. He does 
not show himself, but he collects a huge amount 
of money, near ten millions a year by means of ■ 
papers and parchments on which he places certain 
marks, and when you require these marked papers 
and parchment, as you often do, you must pay 
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money to Stamp's agents, who are everywhere, 
and the agents send the money to Stamp's London 
office. When yon die, the State gets throngh 
Stamp the amount which is deducted from the 
capital yalne of yonr watch. In fact Stamp is the 
collector of the charges on probates of wills, letters 
of administration of the property of deceased per- 
sons, testamentary inventories, and on legacies 
and successions. Some of Stamp's demands on 
capital are exorbitant. If a friend or anybody," 
who is not your kinsman, leaves you a legacy, 
without saying that it must be paid free from duty, 
you must surrender one tenth of the legacy as a 
tax. You take your nine tenths of the testator's 
capital which he has given you, and the State 
seizes the other tenth. This has always seemed 
to me an act of rapacity to which the State must 
have been driven in a fit of extreme hunger. If 
the testator leaves his capital to his kinsfolk, the 
State takes a part in this case also, but a mode- 
rate sum compared with the ten per cent. 

Stamp meddles with all kinds of business, 
where money is stirring ; with the sale of lands, 
houses and shares ; with the property of dead men 
when the living come to take possession of it ; 
with patents for inventions and patent medicines, 
such as Morrison's famous pills ; he even does not 
neglect divorce and matrimonial causes, but he 
does not get much there. Whenever stamped 
paper is required, there is Stamp. He does not 
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ef draining money from the pockets of the 
people." 

The taxman cannot raise all the money which 
the State requires by taking it directly from men's 
income, or the annual produce of property, not 
ev«i with Stamp's assistance in his pecnliax way. 
We rake above twenty-one millions annually (net 
produce) by Customs' Duties, or duties on things 
brought into the country ; and also above twenty- 
one millions, gross produce, under the head of 
Inland B/Cvenue or Excise. Here is an amount 
of more than forty millions of pounds produced 
by two heads of taxation; and we cannot help 
wondering how this great sum is raised and how 
it is spent. However, it is certain that it is raised, 
and certain also that it is spent in some way. 
The man who brings things into the country pays 
the customs' duty, and it is a direct tax on him, a 
sum taken from the capital which he employs in 
his business. But when he sells his imported 
things, he adds the tax and something more to the 
price of his wares ; and so he gets back the tax 
which he has paid, and also he gains or should 
gain something on the adventure ; and this some- 
thing is named profit. Whenever any person 
buys from him who bought of the importer, he 
must also pay the original tax, or a due proportion 
of it, and something besides to the seller, which 
something is the seller's profit. So the thing 
goes on, let it be a bottle of wine, till it comes to 
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We all know that the tax called the income 

tax has been nsefnl and has been nsed for the 

purpose of redncing the indirect taxes on articles 

of consumption, and also for supplying means for 

fighting, for which reason I have heard it named 

a war tax ; bnt this is idle talk. So far as the in- 

Goxne tax has really been an income tax, it has 

been well applied for the abolition or diminution 

of some of the indirect taxes ; but if a part of it is 

not an income tax, and is something else, the name 

has been abased. I have said that it is idle talk 

to speak of it as a war tax, for this implies that 

when we go to war, a certain class only must pay 

ihe expense of fighting. If the war is necessary, 

it is reasonable that all persons should contribnte 

to the cost. We ought not to forget that we had 

painful experience of this war tax under a feeble 

Chancellor of the Exchequer in the last year of 

the Crimean war, when he raised the tax to sixteen 

pence in the pound, sixteen pence on the wages or 

many hard working men.* 



• [It is one of the worst things in this tax that it is con- 
tinoaUy increase<l or diminished. There is no stability in it. 
The tax is now (firom April, 1872) fourpence in the pound. It 
is strange, or perhaps it is not, that the higher the rate is, the 
less is the productiveness of the additional pence. The reason 
seems to be that those who make returns to the taxman, take 
care '*to do themselves justice,'' as I have heard some men 
express it, when the tax is too high for their notion of justice. 
A writer, who writes in 1872, says : " Mr. Lowe stated that 
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laboar under the term " earnings ," They say, 
and truly, I believe, that those who are too poor 
to pey direct taxes, and who pay indirect taxes on 
sugar, tea, coffee, and some other articles, pay more 
in; proportion to their abilities than those who can 
pay both direct and indirect taxes ; and this is urged 
as a reason for exempting the wages of the work- 
ing classes, a rery indefinite term, from a tax on 
their wages. But Adam Smith did not mean 
" wages," when ho used the word " revenue.'^ In 
Lis r^narks on the wages of labaur, he declares 
taxes on these wages to be " absurd and destruc- 
tive." He admits that "while the demand for 
labour and the price of provisions remain the 
same, a direct tax on the wages of labour can have 
BO other effect than to raise them somewhat higher 
than the tax." But he admits that if taxes on 
the wages of labour have not always had this 
effect, "it is because they have generally occa- 
sioned a considerable fall in the demand for labour." 
In France, before the great revolution, the " taille " 
included a charge on the industry of workmen and 
day labourers in country villages. It was one of 
the many grievous sufferings of the French poor 
out of which grew the volcanic fury of the revolu- 
tion, an event, which as De Tocqueville says, 
came out of all that preceded it, 

Adam Smith also says that a tax "on the re- 
compense of ingenious artists, and of men of 
liberal professions could have no other effect than 
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inydst soine of their profit and \mj land with it or 
anything else. Some men take old rags or any- 
thing which will serve their pnrpose, and turn it 
into paper. Another man takes some of this 
paper and covers it with black marks in regular 
lines: he calls this printing. The paper maker 
and the printer have buildings and machinery, and 
pay wages to those who work for them. The 
printer does not undertake to make the paper 
more valuable by blackening it ; in fact be some- 
times makes it less valuable, but not intentionally. 
He leaves the speculation of blackening white 
paper to the publisher, or to any man who has a 
passion for buying paper and paying a printer to 
print on it. The publisher takes back his paper, 
when it is properly blacked, folds it, puts some 
kind of cover on it, or pays a man to do it for him, 
and calls the converted rags by the new name of 
book, which he sells when he can. Out of these 
books he makes a profit, but sometimes he finds 
that there is a loss. Out of this profit, the tax- 
man claims a part under the name of income tax, 
the same name that he gives to the tax which he 
takes out of the rent of a dwelling-house or the 
dividends on stock. 

There must be many reckonings before the 
book maker can ascertain his profit. I have never 
made books, I mean the outward and visible ma- 
terial book, nor have I made leather, or hats, or 
g^, and I do not know how the reckoning of 

A A 
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serves : " The revenue or profit arising fix)m stock, 
naturally divides itself into two parts ; that which 
pays the interest and which belongs to the owner 
of the stock ; and that snrplos part, which is over 
and above what is necessary for paying the in- 
terest. This latter part of the profit is evidently 
a subject not taxable directly. It is the compen- 
sation and in most cases it is no more than a very 
moderate compensation for the risk and the trouble 
of employing the stock." Those may answer this 
who can. 

If the State will have something "in respect 
of" a man's profits, how much should it be ? If 
he has a profit of a thousand a year arising from 
adventuring his capital in some industrial employ* 
ment and paying wages, for such employment is a 
venture and he may sometimes lose by it ; a profit 
arising also from his own skill and superintend- 
ence ; ought he to pay as much as a man pays on a 
thousand a year derived from rent of land or any 
other invested capital ? He who makes profits 
either uses them in extending his business and 
giving more employment to labour, or he invests 
them in some way, and then the annual proceeds 
of his investment are ripe for the true income tax. 
Some men, who have large capitals and abiliiy, 
make very large profits; and this is the reason 
why the taxman is so eager to tax their profits. 
It is the old story again ; any name will serve as 
an excuse for taxing. But if the taxman would 
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Poor schoolkeepers, who jnst live, and at the close 
of the year make both ends meet, are liable to be 
taxed " in respect " of the so-called profit, which 
they get " in respect " of maintaining themselves 
and their families ont of the sum which their 
scholars pay. A tax which may canse an inquiry 
into a man's affairs, a tax which may be and is 
evaded, a tax which leads to lying and conceal- 
ment, wonld be a good tax for Tnnis, bnt it is a 
hatefiil and nnjnst tax in England. Ye men of 
Westminster, have yon no feeling for your poor 
profits - paying - tax - on constituents ? Bemember, 
when they have learned to understand this 
business, they have a whip which you have put 
in their hands, and I hope they will apply it 
to your well-deserving backs. You may say or 
some of you, who rule and govern and tax and 
spend, may say, that all taxes named income tax 
are easily collected, that you want thei money, and 
that if you don't get it in that way, the taxpayers, 
as the Emperor Augustus said of his succession 
tax, will feel it in some worse way. The neces- 
sity for the tax, because no other can be found, is 
an assumption ; the necessity because you want it 
is an argument which you have imported from 
Tunis or Egypt, the antient and present land of 
bondage. Can't you reduce your wants ? just try ; 
I think that you can. You will see that it is only 
a part of the so-called income tax, which I ask you 
to consider and apply your wisdom to. 
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^icy. All that he cares for is the getting of a 
good ronnd sum total. If yon will not tax the 
lowest wages, where vnll you begin ? At a hun- 
dred a year wages or where ? Then your man of 
ninety-nine pounds a year wages is excused : your 
hundred and hxmdred and one and so on must pay. 
You cannot with any justice fix an amount of 
wages at which you will begin to tax. Those 
who laid this tax on wages took good care to call 
it by another name in the hope of escaping detec- 
tion ; but they are found out, and when they are 
called to account, they must be prepared to defend 
a tax on wages, which is a tax not on all wages, but 
on some. I am curious to see what they will say. 
It would be possible to tax all wages. Those 
who pay them might be required, under a penalty, 
to keep and produce a book, in which they should 
enter all wages which they pay, to deduct from 
the wages the income tax and hand it over to the 
taxman. I am not recommending this plan, for I 
propose to put an end to taxes on wages. If all 
wages were taxed, what a troublesome amount of 
book-keeping we should have. Life would be one 
continuous tax fever, and some of us would be 
glad to depart in order to be rid of our sufferings ; 
as I have read that negroes in the old West Indian 
times, would destroy themselves in the belief that 
their souls would wander back to AMca and they 
would escape from their taskmasters. The wages 
tax properly enforced might produce the same 
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taxed, though I know that the beneficed clergyman 
is taxed pretty heavily in other ways. Deans, and 
InshopSy I suppose, are not liable to lose any. of 
their pay except by the dednction of the income tax. 

I have heard all kinds of talk about the incomes 
of professional men, as we name some persons ; 
and I have heard silly people name a professional 
man's skill and industry his capital. ,Is it so? 
When he dies, how is it estimated for the probate 
dufy? Among these professional men we may 
reckon lawyers, doctors, painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, civil engineers, and many others, some of 
whom receive annually large sums. The services 
of these men are recompensed by money ; and the 
money is either wages or of the nature of wages, hire 
or payment for something which they do. They are 
not the persons who directly work on or with 
matter, or only in a small degree. A painter only 
works with brush and paint on canvas, when he 
makes a likeness of your manly face or the beau- 
tiftd face of your wife. Some doctors do deal in 
matiier ; they send you physic, for which they 
charge you something. Most of their physic is 
mixed "matter, and so they are in this respect of the 
manufacturing class. They also give you what is 
tenned advice : I mean, they give it for money. 

When the income tax is reformed, there may 
be difficulties about determining whether certain 
wages should be taxed ; but I think that the diffi- 
culties may be settled by a little consideration, for 



tho principle ^vhich will lead to a decision is this : 
are the yi&gee Eecared to a man for life or during 
good bohnvionr ; or ia the continaance of the 
WHgOH uncprt'iio ? If I nm alive when this refor- 
mation IK made. I offer my eervioeB to the eonntry 
in settling all difScnlties. and I shall ask foe no 

The boBinesB of taxation is almost inBnite, 1 
coold say more, hat if I do I shall tire the redder : 
and yet all this is written for his benefit, and not 
my own. I hope that he will live to aee tlw 
<;omiDg of the wise taxmtm, and the just. In the 
meantime, in addition to the tliankBgiving pro- 
posed for the good things which we have recsived 
from our modern tux-niasters, I propose to ronse 
tliciii to do mure. I propose a eommination service 
;if„':iitir.t ihem for taxing our wages, and trying to 
iii;iki' IIS lifliove that thoy are taxing onr incomes, 

Tli.-iiirts Jefferson, once President of the United 
SiiUfs, li'ft Ilis epitaph ivrltten by himself He 
iii's I in llie side of a mountain in Virginia, and 
i-losf In tJH' road hy which you reach the summit, 
wlii'i* he lived. In this epitaph he says nothing 
..f l-avinj; been President. This is all: "Here 
llfs Imricd Thomas .Jefferson, author of the Decla- 
nitiim iif American Independence, of the Statute 
111' Virginia for religious freedom, and Father of 
ilie University of Virginia." When our great tax- 
niasler dies, who is perhaps not yet bom, we will 
liiiry him with rega! pomp in Westtuinster Abbej, 
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and write on his stone, '* Here lies bnried the man 
who never took a tax under a false name, and im- 
posed his demands on all with impartiality and 
justice." 

When the learned Varro was in his eightieth 
year, he addressed to his wife, Enndania, a small 
book on farming, that she might be the better able 
to manage an estate which she had bought. I, who 
am older than Varro, and not so learned, have no- 
thing to leave except this little book and my wishes 
for the happiness of my coxmtrymen. I give them 
an old man's blessing and an old man's advice. 
Don't run after foolish bawlers and brawlers who 
would lead you- to seek what you cannot get, 
and what would do you no good if you could get it. 
Don't trouble yourselves about changing an old 
Kingdom into a Republic. It is a Republic already, 
as every man knows who has any political know- 
ledge, and a better republic than foolish men would 
make. Don't trouble yourselves about abolishing 
the House of Lords ; they will do the thing them- 
selves when the proper time comes, if ever it shall 
come. Be sober and industrious, for sobrieiy and 
industry are an income which cannot be taken 
from you, or taxed. Look after your taxes and 
the public expenditure. Take no heed of those 
who talk of our great and increasing wealth. It 
is only an excuse for taking more from you, and 
there are men who will do it if they can. Think 
of the enormous public expenditure : fix the amount 



in yonr memory, and try to form some i 
llie prodigions sum. If yon do really think, j( 
will not believe that modern States can c 
to increaae their demands on the people withm* I 
c-AUBing Bome t-eirible calamity, which may ova- \ 
take yonr childrea. The time may come, I believe 
that it will come, when the expenditure of State*, 
if it goes on increaeii^ ae it has gone on for the 
last qaaji^r of a ccntuiy, will bring inevitable re- 
volution, which is a dreadful name and a more 
dreadfnl thing. Yon can meet and talk as much 
as yoo like, and write too. Meet often, talk m 
much ae you please, and think more. You wili 
talk 8ome noneense, but there will be men who will 
tiet jou right, and when jo\i iinvo wandered into 
iionsunso, thank the men who have discovered your 
hlimdcrs, and begin your labours again. If yon 
iittack excessive expenditure and bad taxes by fnir 
means, why should you not succeed as well as 
tlioae who attack your governors br unfair means, 
:inil bully and abuse them ? When you have set 
ijixation right, and reduced the public expenditure, 
iLud have also reduced your own wa.ste by drink- 
itij; too much and in other foolish ways, you otII 
be one iif the moat prosperous peoples on the face 
lit' the earth. After all this is done, you will still 
Mild enough to do without running after madmen 
Of goijig mad yourselves. 




TITHONUS. 




[HY leave my arms, dear Bos ? stay 

awhile, 
Swift night has yet foil half her course 

to run, 

And sleep hangs heavy on the eyes of men 
And Gods who slumber on Olympus' top. 
N'ay, Zeus himself still lies on Here's bosom, ' 
And holds his wife within his warm embrace. 
I must begone, Tithonus : night her course- 
Has run, and sinks beneath the western sky. 
The prancing steeds are neighing loud : they snuff 
The morning air, and call me to my task 
Of daily duty. Fare thee well, old man : 
I loved thee once in all thy youthful beauty ; 
I love thee still in age s slow decay. 
Best thee the while I go to light the world. 
When evening's hour returns, and Ocean's stream 
Receives my blazing car and wearied horses, 
Again I come to thee, and strew our bed 
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And a bright vision dazzled mortal sense. 

Before me stood the golden car of day, 

The brass-hoofed horses pawed the trembliag 

ground. 
Obedient to the hand that held the reins, 
The fair-haired goddess of the saffron mom. 
She saw — she loved — she took me by the hand, 
She bade me monnt the car, and haste with her 
Through heaven's high concave to the downward 

slope 
That leads to Ocean's stream : There thou shalt 

dwell 
With me, she said, and thou shalt be my husband. 
For ever mine, and I will be thy wife. 

'* All-seeing Zeus, the King of gods and men, 
Gave me the gift of immortality, 
The fatal gift, at Bos' earnest prayer — 
But she forgot to ask for endless youth. 
And what is life without the joys of life, 
And golden Aphrodite's sweet desire ? 
Full many a day, through the revolving years. 
We lived in bliss, and two fair sons were bom : 
Emathion, and he who fought at Troy, 
Memnon the brave, whom swift Achilles slew. 
Oh, happy days ! the time we rose together. 
And mounting on the car that brings the light 
To gods and mortals, chased dull night before us, 
And rode triumphant through empyrean heights, 
Gladdening the earth. The sons of men looked up 
And stayed their toil to wonder as we passed. 
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And Hermes, him who gnides departed souls, 
That I may see my sire Laomedon, 
Whose shadow wanders in Blysian fields. 
My dear son Memnon, and the godlike chiefs 
Who fought and died before the walls of Ilion. 
Take back thy cursed gift, Zeus, or give me 
My youth and strength. Death, I know thee 

now, 
Cure of the ills of life, man's last best friend." 

The sun was set, and dewy eve returning 
Brought back fair Eos to Tithonus' bed. 
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From foreign lands to worship Aphrodite. 
There was a grove of myrtles ever green, 
Cypress and planes that raised their heads to 

heaven. 
Round which the loving ivy twined her arms. 
The blushing grape hung firom the spreading vine. 
Companion meet for myrtle bowers, for love 
And wine are friends that never choose to part. 
Here Aphrodite dwelt ; within her shrine 
Of Parian marble bright the goddess stood 
In naked beauty, fresh as from the hand 
Of the divine artificer, and such 
As Ares saw her when the warrior god 
Compressed the willing wife of lame Hephaestus. 
No veil concealed the more than mortal charms, 
The fairest form that ever yet was carved 
By artist's cunning hand. Such she appeared 
To young Anchises when in shepherd's hut 
The amorous goddess doffed her heavenly robes, 
And an immortal shared a mortal's bed — 
Whence sprung Aeneas, as old stories tell ; 
Or when on Ida she received the prize 
From Paris and repaid him with the gift 
Of Spartan Helen, who set fire to Troy. 
What gods and heroes saw with waking eyes 
In night's still sleep Praxiteles beheld 
When, all the senses sealed, the soul discerns 
* Things never shown to gross corporeal sight. 



* fthsvo'a yaf <J>f«i» of/.fA.ao'n Xafxvfvttrai. Eumen. 104. 
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Not so in these the later days, when hands 
Without the touch divine are impotent 
From quarried block to draw the living form, 
Which waits the master's art to call it forth. 

Strangers, the woman said, I see your eyes 
Are fixed, as if much seeing made you wish 
To see the more : believe me, 'tis not safe. 
Smiling she said, and hereby hangs a tale. 
There was a youth of Cnidos of good house. 
His name I must not say : 'tis best forgotten. 
He gazed like you till he was drunk with love, 
And all his soul was swimming in his eyes. 
At early dawn he came and took his place 
Within the temple ; all the day he stayed, 
And last he was to leave at eventide. 
At first we thought he came to worship, or 
Perchance to pray the goddess for her aid. 
To bend some wayward girl's reluctant will ; 
But murmuring lips and sighs suppressed and 

whispers, 
And eyes intently fixed betrayed his passion ; 
And now upon the walls and on the bark 
Of trees he carved the name of Aphrodite, 
As if he were the lover, she his mistress. 
To make my story short, one day at sunset, 
What time we close the temple, this mad fellow. 
Slipping behind the door, as we went out, 
So to his heart's content was he shut in. 
Further we nothing know : less blessed, I ween, 
This new Anchises than the old, whose arms 





THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 

{Apuleius^ Golden Ass, book x. Euri/pides^ 

Troad. 924.) 

HE herdsman lay in Ida's leafy shades 
Watching his grazing oxen. High in 

heaven 
The snn was riding in his mid-day 
course, 
And Paris, eyes half closed, mused of the hour, 
When night should bring Oenone to his arms. 
Gently the rod of Hermes touched his hand, 
Rise, said the messenger of Zeus, and give 
This golden apple beauty's prize to her 
Whom thou shalt judge the ftiirest of the fair. 
Before him stood the fall-eyed queen of heaven. 
The wife and sister of immortal Zeus, 
Pallas broad-breasted virgin, wise and brave, 
And Aphrodite laughter-loving goddess. 
Naked they stood. Such sight to mortal man 
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Helen from Leda sprung and father Zeus : 
Give me the prize, and she shall be thy wife. 
If thou wouldst know what Helen is, look here, 
Look upon me, and think thou seest Helen. 

He gave the golden fruit to Aphrodite, 
And dreamed of Helen in Oenone's arms. 
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TO AN AGED FRIEND 

WHO UVE!> ALONE iN THE COUNTRY. 



5APPY the man wlio in his little hna 
Supremely bleet, 
I From ansions tronbles and the bnsy 
wcrld 
Retires to rest. 
!]i spniii: h(' [irunps his trees and digs with care 

Around the roots, 
And autumn, when it comes, rewards his toil 

Willi swoerest fruits. 
He ealclli mkiK' icji^icinj; in his heart, 

And iilliers .■.ends 
WitL his licsf p^'cetings, and a kindly note 

To ahsent friends. 
In grassy Hclds his cattle take their liLi 

Fro»i mom U> night, 
And cidvos and lioifcrs sport and frisk all day 

Bufin'c his sight. 
Xo horrid noise, nor loud alarms disturb 
His calm repose : 
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At early dawn he rises from his bed 

And forth he goes ; 
With stick in hand he pays his morning visit 

To ducks and hens, 
He tends his pigeons, and he wakes the swine 

Within their pens. 
Of butter and of milk he hath great store 

On which he feeds. 
Good apples too and pears and other things 

For all his needs. 
He sees the glorious sun, he feels the warmth. 

His sky is bright. 
Through the long summer day he lives exulting 

In heaven's light. 
When winter evenings come, before his fire 

He trims his pipe ; 
And now and then perchance he slowly eats 

An apple ripe. 
N^o woman's voice disturbs his tranquil thoughts, 

Nor clamour rude : 
He finds that bliss, as wisest men have found, 

Is Solitude. 



THE END. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" It is not without regret that we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge that the Old Man must be regarded as belonging to 
the school of gossiping geniality of which * A. K. H. B.' is 
the most characteristic and best known representative. He 
is, however, in every respect, very superior to the Country 
Parson; for his reading is evidently more than usually ex- 
tensive, while, at the same time, he possesses a fair share of 
originality and humour." — Spectator. 

*" We feel quite sure that this book will become a favourite 
with all who love genial wisdom conveyed in a happy and ex- 
pressive style. Nor will it be a favourite of a moment, but a 
friend and companion for years, to whom the possessor will 
often have recourse for counsel as well as for entertainment." 
— Daily News. 

" This quaint and amusing work is well written." — 
AtheruBum. 

'^ The author is a shrewd, clever old gentleman, well in- 
formed, and one who has certainly not spent his long life to 
disadvantage. The range of subjects about which he thinks 
is very large, and what he does say is of sterling quality.'* — 
Court Journal. 

'' In this book will be found some excellent writing, many 
just thoughts, and a dash of racy originality, too rare to be 
undervalued."— Westminster Review. 



